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A brief account of Tibet from “ Deam Ling Gyeshe," tha well-known geo- 
graphical work of Lama Teanpo Nomankhan of Amdv.*—Translated 
by Sarat Cuaxpra Dis, C. L. E. 


In the sacred Baddhist scriptures called Chhos mngon-par mdsod 
(Abhidharma kosha) occurs the following : 

“ Henee northward there lic black mountains nine, 

“Which passed, the lofty snow-clad peaks appear, 

“ Beyond which extend Himavat, the realm of snow.” 

This alludes to the long ranges of both low and lofty mountains 
which intervene between Uddayana (Afghanistan) and the Chiness 
province of Yunan, The great country of Himavat, which is the chosen 
land of Arya Chanrassig (Avalokiteshvara) for the propagation of Bud- ~ 
diism, and which stands aloof from the rest of the world on account of 
the lofty snow barriers which surround it, is known by the general name 
of Po. That country is to a great extent higher than the surrounding 
countries, The Hor country of Kapistan (Yarkand and Kashgar) 
touches it on the north-west, and the great province of Tsongkha in 
Amdo, well known for its being the birthplace of the illustrious Tsong- 
khapa, separates it from China on the north-east. 

Possessing a temperate climate, it enjoys immunity from the op- 
pressive effects of the extremes of heat and cold. It is to a great extent 





© [This paper is a reprint from a report to the Gorernment. In the sbeance 
of the anthor from India, it was not thought advisable to make any alterations ia 
it. Ep.] 
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free from the ravages of famine, wild animals, venomous snakes and 
insects. The snowy mountains of Tési, Chomo-kankar, Phulahari, Kula- 
kangri in Lhobra, Habe in Upper Nang, Chhyi-kang, Tsarita and Nan. 
chhen-thangla in Do-klands, Yarlha Shambu, Toirikarpo, Kha-wa-Lodil, 
Shabra Karpo, Machhen Pomra, and others stand exalted with uplifted 
hoary heads, like so many glittering chhortens of rock crystal. There are 
also the mountains called Hoti-gongyal, Mari Rab Chyam, Jomo nagri, 
Kong-teun-demo, &c., abounding in numerous fragrant herbs of wonder- 
fal medicinal properties, and clothed in charming pasture. Besides 
these, numberless black mountains fill the country, The lakes ore 
Mapham (fyu-mtsho, Gnam-mtsho phyuog mo, Tsha-mtsho, Yar-Abrog 
gyu-mtsho, Phag-mtsho, Mtsho skyareng sngoreng, Khri-gshor, Gyal-mo. 
Numerous other lakes éf sweet, pure and sparkling water are scattered 
all over the country, The great rivers such as the Tsang-po, Senge 
khabab (Indus), Mab-chya khabab, Tsha-shika, Lja-chhu Dngul-chhu, 
Hbri-chhu, Gser-gyi phye-ma (Golden sand), Nag-chhu, Rgyal-mo 
DPogol-chho, Rma-chhou (Hoanghe), Sme-chhu Ebe-chhu, Bsang-chhn, 
Hjulag-chha, Btsong-chhu, fed by numerous tributaries, flow towards its 
boundaries. Extensive forests, posture lands, grassy valleys, meadows, 
fields abound there. Barren and bleak plateanx, which look like deserts 
and sandy plains, occupy the largest area of the conntry. The great 
countries of Rgya-nag (China), Rgya-gar (India), Persig (Persia) have 
great oceans on their borders, but the country of Tibet stands surround- 
ed by the mighty barriers of snowy mountains, skirting which are the 
kingdoms of Fgya-nag, digya-gar, Hjang, Mon (Cis-Himdleya), Bal-yo 
(Nepal), EKha-chhe (Kashmir), Stag-gesigs (Tajik or Persia) and Hor 
(Tartary), inhabited by varions peoples. As the great rivers which 
fertilise these border countries have their sources in the conntry of Po 
(Bhot or Tibet), the latter stands to other countries in the relation of 
Dsambuling (Jambudvipa) as their centre. 
This great country is divided into three ports— 


I.—Stod Mngab-ri skor-gsum -- High (or Little) Tibet. 
vinces, ... ¥ «» Tibet Proper. 
I1.—Mdo, khams and Sgang, «+ Great Tibet, 


Litre Tier (Bov-Cuuvxa.) 

Stod Mngah-risker-gsum is divided into'the three following circles : 
—Stag-mo Ladvags, Mang-yul Shang Shung, Guge Buhrang (Purang)i 
and into the following districts :— 

Purang, Mang-yul, Sange-dkar, HChhi-va, Bla-sha, Sbal-te, 
Shang Shung, Upper and Lower Khrig-se, 


~ 
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In former times the political boundary of Bod (Po) extended up to 
the dominions of the Turnushkas (Turks). Upper Tibet was in fact 
divided into two parts. Its northern division included Badakshan, 
Where there wasa Desong (fort) for the government of the numerous 
hordes of Dokpas (herdsmen). The chieftain of Badakshan was a vassal 
of Tibet, who is mentioned in the ancient records of Tibet as the king of 
the Dokpas. To the east of Upper Tibet are the snowy mountains of 
Tesi (Kailash), lake Mapham (Mansarovara), the fountain thiing-grol, 
Wiich has the reputation of extending salvation to those that drink ita 
water. All these are within the jurisdiction of the Garpon (Governor) 
of Stod-sgar, who is an officer under the Government of Lhasa. Now-a- 
days the pilgrims and devotees of Gangs-ri designate the snowy mountain 
mentioned in Mngon-mdsod and other sacred books by the name of Kang 
Tesi, and the Inke Mtsho ma-dros-pa by the name of Mtsaho Maphan. 
The commentators of Mngon-mdsod describe the four great rivers of 
Upper Tibet as issuing from rocks, which respectively have the appear- 
ances of an clephant, an eagle, a horse and a lion. According to other 
writers the rocks have the appearances of the head of a bull, a horse, 
& pencock and a lion, from which spring Ganga, Lohitn, Pakshn and 
Sindha. Each of these great rivers is said to flow into one of the four 
oceans, after receiving more than five hundred tributaries. The great 
Inke Mitsho-ma drod-pa is mentioned as extending over an area of 80 
leagues. These accounts vary very much when compared with what is 
now seen. This may be attributed to the difference of moral merit in 
the different generations of mankind. It is probably owing to the small- 
ness Of moral merit in ns, that we do not see these sacred places in their 
original state as our ancestors saw them, There is no ther explanation 
except this why great things should lock small. The mighty river 
Sindhu, issuing from a glacier on the western slopes of Kang Tesi, flowa 
westward throngh Balti ond afterwards in a south-western direction 
through Kapistan, Jalondhra, ind Panchanad, till joined by the rivers 
Satadru, Vipasa, Chandrabhaga, Airavati and Vitasta from the cast, and 
the rivers Chandana, Seka, Nilata, Hera and Lak, and lastly through 
the country of Sindhu to empty itself in the great ocean called Rinchhen 
Abyung gnas (the origin of precious things), opposite Saurashtra. On 
account of there oxisting namerous snqwvy wountains in the countries of 
Panchanad, Kashmir, Ushmaparanta, Kabel and Jalandhra, which send 
their water into it, the river Sindhn is very powerful, and in fact it is 
the greatest of the four rivers mentioned above. : 

The river Paksho springing from the glaciers on the north-western 
mopes of Kang Tesi, and flowing through the country of Tho-kar in a 
westerly direction, and Balag Bhokar and Hiva, and also througli the 
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steppes peopled by the Turnshka hordes, discharges 
great Inke Mansarovar (Aral). 

The river Sita, issuing rom the glaciers of the Tesi mountains on 
their eastern side, flows through the conntry of Yar-khan and Thokar 
to empty itself into the Inke Tsha-mtsho. Tradition says that for. 
merly this river, flowing through the centre of the Hor country, 
discharged itself into the eastern ocean; but on account of its being 
drained by means of aqueduets, cut from it to irrigate both Chinese 
and Thokar countries, its progress to the sea was arrested. This 
is evidently a story, This Sita does not appear to be identical with 
the Sita mentioned in-the work called “ Passport to Shambhala.” The 
celebrated Kang Tesi being very high, it is seen from a great distance ; 
and the group of mountains surrounding it, and extending to a great 
distance on all sides, also pass under the same name. There is a emaller 
peak called Mgonpori in front of Kang Tesi, and partially concealing it, 
Confronting the sacred mountain, at a short distance is situated the 
famous Iake Misho-mapham, to the west of which there is another but 
smaller lake, called Lagran-mtsho. There are legendary stories connect- 
ed with the furrow on the smaller peak situated in front of Kang Tesi. 
According to the Tibetans it was there, that Je-tsun Milarapa and Naro 
Ponchbhing having challenged each other to perform miraculous feats, the 
latter fell headlong, rolling down from the waist of the peak, and thereby 
eausing the deep furrow on its slope. But according ta the accounts of 
the Rgyn-garpas (Indians), the furrow is the groove caused by an arrow 
shot by Kartikeya. They also say that this little mountain formerly 
existed in the belly of the great Himdlaya mountain, whence it was ex- 
tracted by Hanumanta, who now resides in it. It is therefore that Afgon- 
pori is called Hanumanta by the Tirthikas. According to the Buddhist — 
accounts there are foot-marks of the son of king Suddhodana on the four 
sides of Kang Tesi, together with the sacred symbols printed on them. 
On the back of Kang Tesi are the foot-marks of Milarapa and Naro Pon- 
chhiing, where also are seen many religious symbols, There is a sacred 
cavern consecrated to Jigten Waug-chhyng, besides other objects of great 
sanctity. The Tirthikas adore the foot-marka of tho great Teacher, in 
the belief that they were made by Mabhiddova, Rudra, Kartikeyn or Par- 
vati. The religious symbols and other foot-marks they ascribe to the 
demon Baka, Hanumanta and others. The dwellers of the Kangri say 
that the footprints were left by saints when they attained perfection, 
To the east of Kang Tesi lie the districts of Dragsho, Lungkha and the 
southern part of Ngabri, which includes Ladyag, in the neighbourhood 
of which lies Kashmir and Chamba. In Ladvag, which contains the fort 
of Sles-mkhar (Leh), Sbe-thub, Khri-se, &c., there are very few inhabi- 
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tants. The people of these places partly resemble the Kashmiris in their 
manner of dressing and living. They wear a kind of hat with a broad 
brim called ¢ho-shea, and similar to the hat of a Chinese convict. Tho 
laymen wear black cho-shva, the clergy red ones. Formerly the people 
of Ngahri were devoted to the Chhyaggya-ps and Dsog-chhen-pa secta 
of the red cap school, but now-a-days they are imbibing faith in the re- 
formed Gelugpa doctrine, To the north-west of Ladvag is the small 
district of SPite, the people of which belong to the Tibetan race, and are 
subject to the Ladvag chief. To the west of SPite there is a place called 
EKamlasha, where there is a snowy mountain called Boidur-thaka by the 
Lalos (Muhammadans). To the east of Ngari Ladvag there is a tribe 
known by the name Hdar-wa, to the east of whose country there lies the 
little province of Gugé. 

The most notable object in Gugé is the monastery of Thoding (Mtho 
iding gSergyi Lhakhang), founded by the celebrated Lochava Rinchhen 
Ssangpo. Thence proceeding eastward fora day, you come to the dig- 
trict of Purang, where reigned a line of kings sprong from the dynasty 
of King Srong tean Gampo. Lha Lama Chyangchhub Hod was the moat 
illustrious member of this line of kings. The chief town of Purang is 
Ya-tse ds ng, which contains several Gelogpa institutions, such as 
Porang Shing-phelling and others, In Porang there are many religious 
institutions belonging to the Sakyapa, Riiingmapa, Karmapa, Hbrug-pa, 
Bonpo and other schools. 

Proceeding half a day's distance to the south of Purang you arrive 
at the very old and famous sanctuary of Chovo Jamali, also called Khur- 
Chhog. In ancient time there lived in a remote part of Pornang a recluse, 
who entertained seven Aryan Bnddhists in his humble cell. These 
Acharyas, when they were returning to Rgya-gar,entrusted him with seven 
loads of articles belonging to them for safe custody. Years elapsed, yet 
they did not return to Puorang. The recluse, thinking that they would 
not return to Tibet, opened the loads and therein found many bundles 
wrapped in rags with the name “Jamali” marked on them; and on 
opening them he found that they contained silver ingots. Carrying these 
treasures, the recluse went to a place called Jimlang, where he engaged 
several silveramiths to construct an image of Lord Buddha with the 
entire quantity of silver. As soon as the image waa finished down to its 
knees, it began to move, though the legs were not finshed, Thereafter 
the recluse, with a view to take the image to Tibet, engaged porters to 
earry it, and ancceeded in placing it on the site of this temple. As soon 
as the image reached Porang it became immoveable and remained fixed 
where it wns first placed. A temple was then erected to shelter and 
honour it. On account of the name Jamali being marked on the bundles 
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of silver ingots with which it was constructed, it is called Jamali, “the 
immoveable.”” Again, when the Torushka armies under King Boramjee 
(or Noramjee) captured Chittore, the king and his brother, carrying with 
them the images of Chanrassig Wangchhyog and his wife, retired to 
Kang Tesi. When arrived at Porang, he found that Chanrassig’s image 
could not be moved or carried any further; bat from underneath the spot 
where the image stood there sprung out miraculously a seat of amalake 
stone with an iron lotus on it, while a voice was heard directing the king 
to leave the image there. The royal brothers at the end of their pilgrim- 
age in Tibet returned to Nepal, carrying with them the image of Dol- 
ma. There the elder brother obtained the principality of Jimlang, 
and the younger brother, more fortunate, the kingdom of Nepal, 
The latter, after reigning several years, abdicated the throne and 
went to Southern India, where he obtained the chiefiainship of a large 
principality.* 


* (With regard to this incident, Mr. H. B. Beveridge senda us tho following 
note. “The Tibetan Chronicle speaks of the Turushka, that is, Mohammnadans under 
King Boramji. Bat I suspect o mistranslation hore, and think that Boramji ninat 
be the name of the Chitor Hindo king, and not of tho Mohammadan conqyoeror whoa, 
I think, ought to be Aladdin Khilji who eacked Chitor in 1903, T applied to my 
friend the Kavirij Shyimal Dds, and he has given me the following useful note 
which, I beg to suggest, might be pat as a note to the paseigo in the Tibetan 
chronicle. 

The Karirnj writes as follows : . 

“* Boramji, or Noramji may be a corruption of Barbarm (aoqA) who was tho 
son of Ayiit (sqm) and grandson of Kambha Karan (g@qeq) son of Rawal Samar 
Singh of Chitor. It is known from tho Prithr’ Rij Rasa that Kumbha Karan 
sought shelter towards Ujjein after leaving Chitor, when Alauddin Khilji sacked it 
in the timo of Samar Singh; and his descondanta went to Nepal, a fact which is 
admitted by the Nepalese, Nepal may be meant by Tibet in the chronicle you 
speak of," ™ 

I think that there is something in the Kavirdj's suggestion, though I cannot find 


Barbarm in Tod. On the other hand I find one Ajeysi there, Vol. I, p. 269, and Tod, 


gaye that he had two sons, one of whom by name Sojansi was the ancestor of 


- Bivaji, the founder of the Asnttara dynasty, May not this be the more fortunate ae 
prince of the Tibetan chronicle who became o ruler in Southern India ? Ino 


from expelled princes of Chitor; those of Sivaji, and the Gorkhas of Nepal. At 
p. 257 Tod refors to a son of Samar Singh who fled to the mountains of Pal, and 
there spread the Gehlote line. According to Tod and the Rajput bards, Samar 
Singh lived nearly 150 years before Alauddin, bat I suppose this is one of the 
anachrouisms, which the Kavirdj hae set himself to rectify, Perhaps Dr, Wright's 
History of Nepal might throw light on the subject of Chitor princes in Nepal, or 
Tibe 5, tae J 
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Lower Purang in the east and not ata great distance from it, there. 
is an extensive plain known by the name of Lava-manthang, and inhabited 
by a tribe of Tibetans. This was formerly under the government of Lhasa, 
bat lately it has passed under the Nepalese rule. Then passing exten- 
sive Dok lands and proceeding in an easterly direction you come to the: 
large district of Jonga Dsong, where there is a large fort with a prison 
attached to it, and several monasteries headed by Jongah Phel-gya Ling. 
Lower down to the east of Jonga Dsong lies the country of Tibet proper, 
consisting of the two great provinces of Tsang (Gteang) and U (Dvus), 
These were subdivided into four Hu or military quarters, namely, 
U-rn, Yern, Yon-ru and Rulas. During the supremacy of the Hor 
Emperors, U and Tsang were divided into six districts each, called 
Thi-kor, and the lake country of Yamdo was constituted into a separate 
Thi-kor. 

To the south of the Jonga district and the adjoining ining Dokpa lands lies 
tho well-known district of Kirong, which is the most westerly part of 
Upper Tsang. At Kirong is the great monastery of Samtanling, which 
still preserves its reputation for sanctity. The monks of this ancient 
institution are famous for the purity of their morals and their exemplary 
discipline. Kirong contains the shrine of Chovo Wati Ssang-po, one of 
the four celebrated Chovo (Lord Buddha) of Tibet. To the south and in 
the neighbourhood of this Tibetan district lie Samkhu, Nayakota and 
other places of Nepal, Then proceeding eastward you arrive at Nalam, 
also called Nanam, adjoining which is Gungthang, the birthplace of 
Jetson Milarapa and Rya Lochaya. 


I.—Tiser Prorer. 


- To the cast and south of the Jongah district and the adjoining 
Dokpa lands, at the commencement of Upper Tsang, lies Mang-yal 
Kyidong (Kirong), adjoining the south boundary of which lie the Nepalese 
districts of Samkhu and Nayakota. Kirong contains the temple called 
Samtanling and the image of Buddha, celebrated by the name of Chovo 
Wati Ssang-po, from which a “lustre of glory” is said to issue at all 
times, 

_ To the cast of the Kirong district lies Nalam (Nanam), (to the south 
of which is the Nalam pass), in the vicinity of which are Gung thang, the 
birthplace of Rva Lochava and Toipa phug, the hermitage of the sage ~ 
Milarapa, and Chhubar, the place where Milarapa died,—all these places 
lying on the Tibet-Nepal boundary. Close to them are the rechuses’ 
monasteries of Phelgya ling and Targya ling, in the neighbourhood of 
that grand and very lofty snowy mountain called Jomo Kangkar, aud at 
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the foot of Lab-chhyi Kang, on the top of which are the abodes of Tshe- 
ring tshe-nga, the five fairies who were devoted to the sage Milarapa- 
At the foot of Lab-chhyi Kang, on the Tibetan side, are five glacial lakes? 
each differing from the others in the colour of its water, consecrated to 
the Tshe-ring tshe-nga, To the north of those monasteries lies Kyema 
tsho, one of the four great glacial lakes of Tibet, close to which is situat- 
ed Rivo tag-seang (‘the place considered holy '), the favourite residence 
of Lhacham Mandarava, the wife of Padma Sambhava, who resides there 
in a spiritual state, It contains the foot-marks of that deified female 
saint. Travelling northward from Nanam one arrives at the foot of a lofty 
mountain called Gung thang La, which contains the abodes of the twelve 
sylvan nympha called Tanma Chuni, who were bound under solemn oath 
by Padma Sambhava to protect Buddhism against the heretical enemies 
or the Tirthikas (Brihmanas), and to prevent ingress to Tibet of Indian 
heretics. Although it is alleged that since then the Indian Tirthikas 
never came to Tibet, yet it is found that the Indian Parivrajakas did, as 
they do now, visit Tibet. There are other passes and ways for commu- 
nication between India and Tibet, besides Gung thang La pass, and #0 
the nymphs cannot with certainty be said to have succeeded in their 
attempt to close the passes. Notwithstanding this, it is belioved that 
formerly Indian heretics who succeeded in entering Tibet mostly died 
of, or suffered from, fatal and dangerous diseases. Many people say that 
the learned Parivrajakas (in the days of the author) who visited Tibet did 
not find the water and climate of Tibet to agree with them, and that 
they also suffered from serious diseases. After crossing Gung thang La, 
and going northwards, you arrive at the district of Tengri, in which 
there are the hermitage and cavern of Pha tampa Sangye (founder of 
the Shichye school), and the tomb of that famous saint. A Chinese 
guard with a Tibetan militia is posted at Tengri to watch the movements 
of the frontier people, Then to the east you find Tesi Jong and to the 
north Shelkar Dorje Jong with o prison attached to it. Close to it lies 
Shelkar Chhoide monastery. North-enst of these, not of a great dis- 
tance from Shelkar Jong, is situated the famous monnstery of Pal Sakya; 
which contains a grand congregation hall called Dukthang karma, so 
spacious that within it a race can be run. Sakya contains numerous 
objects of Buddhist sanctity. The Sakya hierarchs descended from 
Khon Chhoigyal (although his temporal power is now extinct) continua 
to exist without interruption. They chiefly devote their attention to the 
Tantrik portion of Buddhism, for which they are greatly revered. 

From Pal Sakya if you go northward for a full day's march, you 
arrive at Khahu Tag Jong, the place where Lama Khahu propitinted the 
deity Gonpo shaldub. It contains a cavern cut in a rock called Pal Gon 
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thim, which contains a miraculously written white letter A called Ayig 
chips. To the north of Khahu Jong there isa very lofty snowy range 
on the back of which ts the district inhabited by a tribe of Hors called 
Toi Hor, said to be descended from Srinpo (cannibal hobgoblins), It is 
will befall Tibet, The Sakya hierarcha, by the efficacy of their 
charms, are by degrees cansing its snow to melt, This mountain ia ex- 
tremely high. Beyond these snowy mountains exist many Dok tribes, 
Those Lalo (Muhammadan people) are subject to Kaagar. 

After passing these, you arrive at tracts occupied by other Dokpa 
tribes, and the vast desert plain of Nyanam, where there ia neither water, 
nor grass, Tor vegetation. After crossing this desert plain you come te 
the district occupied by the Anchian tribe, a Muhammadan people, than 
whom none can do greater mischief to the cause of religion and peace. In 
ancient times, during the great dispate between Sakyapa and Digunpa 
monnsteries, the latter invited the troops of Hasri Khan, the Lalo chief 
of Kasgar, In the war the Sakyapa attacked the enemy by marching 
along the side of the snowy mountains. Within the Yon Khang of 
Khahupa there are many bones and skulls, said to be the remains of those 
Lalo and Kasgar troops who fell in the battle. Am account of this is to 
be found in the work Debther-nonpo. 

Lower down, to the east of the Nyanam desert, the tract is called 
Rongshar, to the east of which lies (hhwdu Tshogor and several other Yul- 
jong villages and towns. 'o the north of the famous monastery of Pal 
Sakya flows the river Teangpo, on the bank of which stand Lha-rise, 
Ngam-ring and Phun tshogs-ling Jong, which all now belong to the 
Government of Tsang (JLa-brang rGyal mtshan mthonpo). These con- 
tain many symbols and images of great sanctity, a4 well as Thopa 
Chyam-chhen chhorten constructed by Thopha Lochava, a lofty chhorten 
erected by Dub-chhen (saint) Thanang, and the great temple built by 
Site Namgyal-tagpa. Ngam-ring monastery, besides other religious 
institutions, is also a famous place of pilgrimage. The monastery of 
Phun-tsho-ling was built by Kun-khyen-jomo Nangpa (Jonangpa) after 
the model of the Buddhist temple of Sambhala. Phun-tsholing, Chho- 
lung-chyang-tae and other monasteries in Upper Tsang were formerly the 
seata of the spiritual descendants of Rwa-va, who devoted their attention 
exclusively to the study of the Kala chakra, Vyakarana, and Vichara sys- 
tema of Buddhism. The Jonang sect had. its origin at Phan-tsholing. This 
achool being very different: from other schools in its peculiar theories, 
yas considered by its erfemies to be-a heretical innovation, Formerly 

os 
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Phanteholing Jong was the seat of Dolgon Phagpa, the spiritual guide of 
the Emperor Kublai. The subjects under the jurisdiction of Phun-tsho- 
ling Jong and some of the subjects under Shikha Samdnub-tee (Shiga-tse) 
became devoted to the Jonang school, and followed ita ritual. The 
Jonangpa school having flourished, the reformed school was to some 
extent eclipsed by it, when great calamities befell the Government of the 
Grand Lama. Daring the hierarchy of the immediate successora of the 
Ngag-wang Lossang Gya-tsho, and particularly at the time of Buddha 
dhara and other Buddhists, great injory was being done by the followers 
of the Jonang school. Now-a-days the Gelagpa school is making rapid 
* othe south-east of these monasteries (Phuntsholing, Ngamring, 
&c.), in lower Tsang, lies the great monastery of Tashi-Ihunpo, founded 
by Gyal-wa Gedundub, There Buddha Amitabba in human garb, hold- 
ing the designation of Panchhen Tham-che Khanpa, has been residii 
for a series of generations, Nomerous and most wonderful and sacred 
objects, collected and constructed with gems of the first water by the 
immaculate incarnations of the Panchhen, exist in the monastery of 
Tashi-lhunpo, which also containg the gilt tombs of the successive Pan- 
ehhen, the religious robes of the former saints of India, China and Tibet, 
with their ornaments, dresses, the six sacred lettera “om ma ni pa me- 
hum” carved ont and written by Gedun-dub, &c., the value of which 
in the eyes of believers is immense. In the vicinity of Tashi-lhunpo, to 
the north-east, lies the newly-built palace of Kun-khyab-ling (erected 
by Pon-chhen Tanpai Nima). In the same direction, in the suburbs, lis 
the fort called Samdub-tse, erected by Deba Tsangpa in the first part of 
the 17th century A. D., and the town of Shiga-tse, which is a place of 
much trade. In the neighbourhood of Tashi-lhunpo there are several 
petty religions establishments, hermitages, and cells for recluses on the 
hills, together with groups of populous villages. To the west of Tashi- 
Ihunpo (half a day's march) lies the monastery of Narthang, ancien tly 
the seat of many sages and learned men. Now-n-days it is decaying, and 
the number of its monks is on the decrease. 

Narthang contains the block-prints for Buddhist scriptures, such as 
Kabgyur and Tangyur, besides several other objects of sanctity. To the 
east of Tashi-lhunpo, at. distance of half a day's ride, is situated tha 
fort of Lhundub-tee in the Panam district, within the jurisdiction of which 
falla the great monastery of Shvaln, also called Serki Tsug-ln khang 
(golden shrine), built in former times after the Chinese fashion. Ti eon- 
tains numerous objects of religious sanctity, such as symbols, religious 
Writings, chaityas and images called tansum. In its neighbourhood are 

aormitages. The interior of Panam Jong is said to contain the 
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dwelling of a certain demon. It is surrounded by several ramparts built 
of stone, in consequence of which the fort is considered impregnable. 
To the east of Panam, in Upper Nyang, lies the third city of Tibet, called 
Gyan-tse, which is a place of considerable trade, It was formerly the 
capital of Situ Rabtan kun ssang, and called Gyal-khang-tse. It con- 

tains the well-known shrine called Palkbor-chhorten, also Gomang 

Gandhola-chhenpo, built by king Situ Rabtan. The great monastery 

attached to it, called Palkhor chhoide, containg eighteen different reli- 

gious establishments, such as Gelugpa, Ningma, Karma, Sakyapa 

Dukpa, &e, Within the jurisdiction of Gyan-tee Jong there are several 
other monasteries belonging to different schools, such as Chhoide Dechan 

belonging to Ri-khor-chhosga, and several hermitages ; and the estates of 
many nobles lie in the Gyan-tse district, The largest estates belong to 

Shape DoringandPhala. The city of Gyan-tse contains a large population. 

It formerly contained the seats of Tertona (discoverers of Tantrik scrip- 

tures) headed by Ngah-dag-Myang. 'To the north of Tashi-lhanpo, in 

the valley of the Tsangpo called Tsang-rong, lies the grand temple (her: 

mitage) called Wensa Chhoikyi Phodang, built by Gyalwa Lossang 

Tondub, Jt contains many religious objects collected by that learned 

saint. The Buddhist devotees observe many wonderful figares and 

sacred symbols on the surrounding rocky precipices and hills. Not very 

far from it, and to the south of Tashi-lhunpo, ts the hermitage of the 

saint Chhoikyi Dorje, called Garmo Chhoi Jong. There is a amall foun- 

tain which contains water of wonderful efficacy, Itis said to have sprang 

np miraculously. Besides, there ore seen the Lingam of Mahideva and 
Devi, all miraculously carved in rock. On the north bank of the Tsang- 

po, opposite to Wensa, are Ho-Yug and Shang. The latter contains the 

monasteries of Dechhen Rabgya and Gahdan Chhoikhorling, all of which 

belong to the Gelugpa school. Shang also includes Namling monastery 

and the seat of the learned saint Khyungpo of olden times, as well as the 
shrine of spirits built by King Tsang-tean Dorje Ligpa, which hag many 

miraculous things in it. The people of that town, owing to the agonoy 
of spirits residing in it, are possessed of great strength and can perform 
wonderful athletic feats. 

To the east of Shang, in the eastern Tsang-rong valley and the defiles 
of Tsang, lie Rinchhen Piingpa Jong, the castle of Deba Rinchhen Ping 
of historic fame, Chyam chhen Choide (monastery) and the village of 
Thob-gyal (the birthplace of the late Tashi Lama Panchhen Rinpochho). 
The last contains several religious establishments, the principal of which 
is the Bon monastery of Shendarding. In this division of Tsang-rong 
formerly many famous Lamas and great personages were born, and it 
contained the hermitages of many saint, but it contains fow villages 
and an inconsiderable area of arable soil. 
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To the south of Gyan-tee and Panam Lhundub-tee-Jong, after cross 
ing s group of hills, you reach the district of Rhe (Sred), which contains 
the monastery of Paldan Rhe Gyupai Tva-tshang and the Jong called 
Rhe Rinchhen-tae Jong and several villages which dot the banks of the 
river Rhe-chhu. There are also o few petty religions establishments, 
such as Neorpa, &e., belonging to the Sakyapa school, To the enst of 
Rhe Nang (a part of Rhe district) lies the large village of Pholha, the 
birthplace of King Miwang Pholha, which contains several petty villages. 
To the south-west of Tashi-Ihampo, after crossing a range of lofty hills 
called Kyingkar-La, you reach the district of Tinkye Jong, which con- 
tains ‘sn fort with o prison (Tsan-Jong) and a monastery situated in the 
middle of a lake. To the south of this district, in the midst of the black 
mountainous region which intervenes between India and Tibet, lie the 
territories of Mon Dajong, called Sukhem (Sikkim) by the Indians. 
The Sukbem people, though speaking a dialect of Tibetan, mostly follow 
the customs and manners of the Indians. Directly to the south of Gyan- 
tae, after passing Khangmar and other places in three marches, and 
crossing a high mountain range, you reach Phagri Jong, an outpost of 
Gahdan Phodang (Lhasa Government), To the south-east of Phagri, 
not at a great distance from it, lie the territories of Lho duk (Bhutan). — 

From Upper Nyang, after crossing Kharula and the minor groups 
‘of hills (which are personified as the Demon Kang-ssang and his retain- 
ers), one reaches the district of Yardok (Yam-do), which adjoins Phagri 
fo the south. Yardok district contains Yardok-Yumtsho, one of the four 
great lakes of Tibet. In the winter season, from beneath the frozen depths 
of the lake, is constantly heard a thunder-like roar, which according to 
geome is the ery of sea-lions, and according to others the roaring of the 
wind, The fish of this Inke, though very small, are all said to be of 
equal size. This is said to have been caused by the powerful charm of 
‘the sage Dokpa Kungah Legpa. The troth of this story is questioned. 

In Yardok there are three places of note, mz, Yordok Taglung, 

Douk-Ralang, and Samding. The Inst monastery, founded by Botongpa, 
ja presided over by Dorje Phagmo, Beside it there are some other rele 
gious establishments of different schools, Now-a-days most of these have 
adopted the Ningma theories. In Botongpa’s monastery the spiritual 
incarnation of Botong chhogleg Nangyal continues. It also contains an 
incarnation of Dorje Naljorma (Dorje Phagmo). Not far from it are the 
little towns of Palde Jong and Nankartse Jong. At Nankartee there is 
the monastary of Gur, which contains a javelin used in subduing the 
twelve enemies of Buddhism. Pilgrims see this javelin. The Digumpag 
are related to have been one of the twelve enemies mentioned above. 
The ssge Potopa observed that the Digumpas did not deserve that 
opprobrium. + bee 
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To the south of Yardok there is a Inrge Inke called Phag-tsho. Past 
estates of the Shapés born of the family of Thonmi Sambhota, as well as 
the birthplace of the latter, called Thonmi. To the east of these, in the 
province of U, lies the district of Kyisho, which is divided into two 
‘portions, called upper Kyisho and lower Kyisho, Lower Kyisho adjoins 
Tsang. Here lies the seat of the famous saint Dubthob Thangton, called 
‘Palohhen rivo, together with 108 religions establishments. Towards the 
northern hill ranges are situated Mon-chog Gonpa (the seat of Rinchhen 
taondu), Ri-tsar ehhoikorling (a Gelugpa monastery), and several other 
monasteries (Chhyngehepa) and convents. To the east of these in the 
neighbourhood of the confluence of the Tsangpo and Kyi-chhu (the two 
rivers of Tsang and 1) lies the town of Chhnu-sal Jong with several ad- 
joining villages. To the east of this, ata distance of half a day's march, 
is the large village of Jang, where annually during the spring and 
summer many learned Lamas congregate to discuss on the Tshan Nyid 
philosophy. To the east of Jang are situated the monastery of Tag- 
tshang rawa-Toipa and the hermitage of that most learned and illustrious 
Lama Longdo! Lossang, who is believed to be the reigning emperor of 
Shambhala, Rawa Toi and other ancient monasteries which formerly 
held different doctrines, such as those of the Sokya, Ningma, Karmapa, 
Dukpa, Kahdampa and Gelugpa schools, have now turned to Gelugpa 
institutions, as - now-a-days the Gelugpa school includes the doctrines of 
Kahdampa and Tshan Nid schools. So also the Digum, Tag and Nimgma 
schools are about to make up their doctrinal differences. On the south- 

ern bank of the river Thaknh of Jang ia situated the temple called Husang 
Doi Lhakhang, built of stone by King Ralpachan, which contains many 
sacred objects besides an image of Husang Jovo. Lately a large piece 
of turquoise was obtained from the ground of this monastery. Not very 
far to the east of Rawa Tot lies Nethang, which contains the temple built 
in the days of Atishn, that noble saint of undiminished glory, and his 
tomb and ‘many blessings of his saintly heart.’ Sonth of Nethang, on 
the south of U-chhu, 1s Sangphur, the seat of the learned Lochava of 
Ngog, called Legpai Sherab-khupon. There also existe the self-sprung 
image (in which are said to be visible the veins and muscles) of Ngog 
Lodan Sherab, as well o# an image of Dharmapila with o wonderful 
buckler made of rhinoceros hide. 
In ancient time there existed 6 large congregation of the followers 
and pupils of Wu-tsha ; but since the rise and progress of the Sera and 
Dapung monasteries it has gradually dechned, aril now it contains a few 
householder priests of the Sakyapa school, although in summer many 
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monks bearing the title of Xahram, of Shar-teo Ta-tshang (Guhdan 
monastery), congregate there. 

In the valley of the Saugphao lies the little plain of Myanam, called 
Sangphu mutig thang, after crossing which, if you go to the north-east, 


you come to a fort situated on a hill on the bank of the Kyichha, 


which im ancient time was the scene of many chivalrous exploits. Ita 
chief obtained military honours at the hands of many kings such as Tah, 
Dwoorhor, and Taiming. There is also the palace and fort of Nehu Jong, 
anciently the residence of king Sita Chyang Chhab Gyaltshan, of tho 
Phagmodub dynasty, all of which are now in ruins and resemble the abod, 
of Tis (gandbarva). To the north of these, on the north bank of U- 
chha, not at a great distance from them and on one side of a hill, lies 
the monastery of Khyormo Lung, which formerly was a place of impor- 
tance, being the head-quarters of the Tshan Nid school. Now-a-days it 
contains a few Gelugpa monks. North of this hes the large tract of 
land called Toilung, which contains the Toilun Chhn ssang monasteries 
belonging to the Gelugpa school, and several old religions establishments 
pertaining to the Kahgyupa school. It also holda the estates of Deba 
Kyi-shopa and his Jong called Toilung Dechhen Jong, and the monastery 
of Magyu Ta-tshang, near which is a fountain called Chhumig Lung 
which annually in summer is visited by hundreds of monks and priests, 
On the north of this district are the great monasteries of ‘Tshur Phu and 
Yang pachen, the seats of the ilustrious ange Karma Bakshi and his 
spiritual sons, which contain many sacred images and symbols, 

In former times these monasteries were very rich and famons, but 
subsequently some of the incarnate Karma Lamas, out of jealousy having 
tried to injure that immaculate school of Rivo Gelugpa which had adopted 
the stainless doctrines of the son of Ikshaku and Rathika (Buddha), they 
were doomed to fall. Again, being displeased with the conduct of 
Chhoidub Gya-tsho and other red cap Lamas, Emperor Chhing-Lung 
converted the monastery of Yangpachen into a Gelugpo institution. 
From the valley of Toilang, if you go little to the north-east, there in 
the valley you find a religious establishment called Gahdong or Deva- 
chan, belonging to the Tshan nid school, which has now become tho 
residence of some householder priests. There olso exist the caverna 
where Tsongkhapa used to meditate and sit in yoga. 

To the east of this place lies Shing Dong kar, where there is a fort 
erected by Deba shi tse pa of Tsang, close to which there are the buffaloos 
of Tam-chan Chhoi gyal, the monkey of the goddess Paldan Mag deorma, 
the bear of the Demon Ehetrapala, the buckler of Nachhung, and the foot- 
steps of Khorsum carved on stone. Although there are different stories 
connected with the origin of these footsteps, yet the most relinble accounts 
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injore the school of Tsong Khapa. © | 
Thence travelling eastward you arrive at a lofty hill called Ma 
Rirab Chyam or Rivo Gephel, considered very holy, to the side of which 
is situated that great and powerful monastery called Paldan Da pung, 
famons all over North Asin. It formerly contained seven (Ta-tshang) 
monk establishments, but now-a-days the number has gone down to 
four, namely, Gomang, Losal Ling, Deyang and Ngapa Ta-tshang, with 
nombering over seven thousand, In the grand hall of congregn- 
tion in Dapung is the huge image of Maitreya, called Chyampa Thong- 
dol, besides many other images and sacred objecta, among which the 
manuscripts of the Indian saint Chandra Gomi, the image of Chanrassig 
and the tomb of Rrva Lochava are the most noted. Here is a small palace 
belonging to the Dalai Lama called Gahdan Phodang. The image of 
vajra Bhairava standing in the hall of the Tantrik congregation (Ngagpa 
Ta-tshang), which is of great sanctity, 15 suid to emit o brilliant Instre. 
In Dapong great attention is paid to the teaching of the Vinaya, Abhi- 
dharma, and Madhyamika systems of philosophy and Prajiia piramita 
scriptures. The Tshan Nid Ta-tahang, with the exception of ite liturgy 
and ritual, does not practise much of Trantrikism, At a short distance 
from Dapung is situated the castle called Na-Chhung, which is the 
sanctuary of the prince of oracles. The great king of gem, Pehar, 
resides here inside » great image. Sometimes be is manifest in the 
person of the presiding priest, Then proceeding eastward, along the 
margin of a marshy tract called Dambu chan ki-tsho, you come to the 
second Tu-asin (Potala) of Gyal-Wang Thamebe Khyanpa, the all-know- 
ing victor, and the far-famed city of Pal Lhadan (Lhasa). The city of 
Lhasa, thongh it cannot bear comparison with any of the large towns of 
Aryavarta, is yet the largest city of Tibet, In the centre of Lhasa is the 
shrine of Shakya Buddha, three storeys high. The famed image (being 
the representation of Shakya Simha while he was 12 years of age) wns 
brought from China by the first Chinese princess married to King 
Srongtsan Gampo. The shrine also contains the self-sprung image of 
Chanrassig, the image of Maitreya Buddha, in the interior of which are 
precious and sacred inscriptions of King Kriki of Panchala, the image 
of ‘Tsongkhapa, the image of Srid-sum Gyalmo (goddess unrivalled) 
known in India by the name of Sachi Kémini, and numerous other sacred 
objects, a desorption of all of which will be found in the work called 
Lhasai karchhag, compiled by Jamyang Gah-wai She-ngen. In Lhasa 
there are also several Tatshang such as Meru-shi-de, 4&e., the residence 
of many landlords and nobles of Tibet. It is also the centre of the North 
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High Asian trade, where merchants from India, China, Kashmir, Nepal, 
and Bhutan meet, Travellers from Tsang, U, Nahri, Amdo, Kham, Hor 
and Mongolia always come to Lhasa. At a distance of half a mile from 
the city, to the west of it, stands the famed palace of Potala, the residence 
of Chanrassig, the Lord of the world, who in human shape is incarnate 
in the Dalai Lama. Potili is eleven-storied, white in appearance, and 
was erected by King Ssongtsan Gampo, There also stands the Red palace 
(Phodung Marpo), built by Regent Desri Sangye Gyamtsho, thirteen 
storeys high, containing the image of Lokeshvara, the golden tomb of 
Kongsa Neapa (5th Dalai Lama), called Dsamling Gyen—the ornament 
of the world, There perpetually reside the successive incarnations of 
the Dalai Lama, To the south-west of Potdli, and very close to it, is 
the famons hill called Chagpoiri (sacred to Chhyagna Dorje or Vajra 
Pani), on the top of which is the religious establishment called Chagpoirt 
Vaiduiya Ta-tshang, containing a college for training physicians. To 
the west of Chagpoiri is situated the hill called Dari, sacred to Arya 
Manjusri, on the top of which is situated the castle-like temple of the 
Emperor of China, called Dalha Yungdung Raja. In the suburb of 
Lhasa and Potéli is the residency of the Ampan, who is posted in Tibet. 
to protect the interests of the Grand Lama. There are also the monas- 
teries of Tangyeling, and other religions institutions, the heads of which 
become incarnate successively to defend the kingdom of Tibet. Groves 
and gardens, fountains and wells, lakes and meadows, abound there. To 
the north of the city of Lhasa, ata distance of about a furlong, are the 
battle-field and fortifications which were the scene of Lhabssang's defeat 
by the troops of Orod-Jungar. The site known by the name of Dasi 
thang is partly ocenpied by the Chinese troops under a captain called 
Tiloye. Going to the north of this field you reach the great monastery 
of Sera Theg-chhe ling, in which formerly existed four Ta-tahang 
(schools), but now-a-days they are reduced to three, namely, Chye Ta- 
tahang, Ma Ta-tshang and Ngagpa Ta-tshang, with a total monk popula- 
tion of about 6,000), In the grand congregation hall (Tshogehhen) of 
Sera is the great image of the eleven-faced Chanrassig (Chochig shal), 
in the interior of which are sacred inscriptions of Gelongma Palmo, &c. 
In the congregation hall of Chyepa Ta-tahang of Sera are the images of 
Pal-Padma Sangiagpo, possessed of miraculous properties, and the elnb- 
like pin (Phurbu) obtained by Dubthob Dah chhya from underneath o 
cave. In the hills behind Sera and Dapung are situated Gephel retoi 
(hill cavern), Tagri retoi, of Sarma and Ningma schools, the sacred rock 
Kha chhu-ssang, Phorbo chog, east and west Kehu tshang, Sera-tso, 
Rokha-Tag (rock), Khardo, Dichhung monastery, Nangtan Phug, Guro 
Gonpa, Sephug, Panglung retoi and Rigya monasteries and religious 
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institutions, as well as Sera Chhoiding, the hermitage of Tsongkhopa. 
If travelling along the northern bank of U-Chha you go eastward, you 
come across a forest, after crossing which you arrive at hill called Tag- 
yer, in the waist of which was anciontly sitanted the hermitage and cell 
of Atisha, the recluse cavern of the great Acharya Padma sambhave 
(called Daphug) and the cavern of Youn of 80 saints (Dubthob). There 
also exist in that place the image of Chanrassig, from whose fingers 
nectar ia said to have flowed ; 1 mani (wom symbol) of white stone, said 
to have been self-sprang from a black stone bed; an image of Tira, 
self-eprang also, and of white stone out of a blue rocky bed; the image 
of Jambbala (Kuverns), Rigchyema (Vedamati); the image of Dubthob. 
Birvapa and the band aud foot-marks of many ancient holy personages. 
There also is Yerpa Chyamcbhen, one of the four great Muitreyas 
(Chyamehhen) of Tibet that poured nectar from its hands, the temple 
and the image of the matchless god Pal Lha Shiva, and many wonderful 
sacred objects, ‘There in former times existed o large congregation of 
priests and monks who followed the Kahdampa school, Mow it has 
been converted to*the Gelugpa school and contains about 800 monks, 
Here annually in summer the Paldan Toigyups monks hold religious 
conferences. In the vicinity of it, on the southern bank of Kyichha, 
are situated the monnsteries of Tahal gang thang and U-ling, the seats 
of Lama Shang Tshalva. These are said to contain many objects of sanoc- 
tity. Here formerly existed sing nag rynpal Ta-tehang, which has 
now been converted io the Gelugpa achool. To the east of U-ling, ot & 
distance of half a day's march, existed Dachhon Jong, formerly tho 
possession of Deba Kyi-sho, in the neighbourhood of which existed Sang 
Neng khar Ta-tshang and the image of Maitreya constructed by Khadub 
Rinpochhe. Then if you go further east along the northern bank of 


Kyichhu, you will come across the shrine of Ngangonphng, to the east 
of which, on the south bank of U-Chhu, there is the hill called Wang 


Kur ri, on which siands the grand monastery of Gahdan sambar gyal 
wailing, founded by the great reformer Shar Tsongkhapa Lossang 
Tagpe. Gahdan formerly possessed three Ta-tahang, but now it contains 
only two, viz., Shar-ta and Chyang-tse, with above 3,000 monks. 

_~ Gahdan contains the chiorten which is the tomb of Tsong-khapa, 
his throne famed as gabdan (golden chair) ser thi, his cell called Hosser 
phug, the image of Shakya Simba called Thub-tshul thim-ma, eon 
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structed during Tsong-khapa's ministry, the image of the nayginer 

Yamantaka, Mahdékals, and Kalo rapa, constru oted under n jer the direction 

also constructed in his time. Around the great monastery aro the 
e 
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following -—The place where Teong-khapa discovered a conch abell, the 
foot-mark of Mudgulayana (one of the principal disciples of Buddha), 
the guard-post of the monkey that guards the hidden religions treasures 
called Ter, the residence of Thonpa hermit, who was possessed of the 
faculty of suspending his animation (Gog-Nom), the images of Rig-sam 
Gonpo, the hand and foot-marks of Chhasa chhoi-kyi-Senge, Tsong- 
khapa’s head-dress, rosary, de., the foot-marke of the Bhutanese saint 
Dukpa-kon leg, besides many chhortens which are sud to be of miracu- 
lous origin. The image of Tsong-khapa and his self-sprung bust are to 
be seen in the cell where Tsong-khapa obtained sainthood, and the hand 
and foot-marks of Tsong-khapa himaclf. To the north of Gahdan lies 
the large district of Phan-yul, where exist the ancient temples and 
monasteries of Kahdampa school, these being the seat of the Sharba line 
of Lamas, among whom were Tenshar Pumpa, Gewai Shefian, Phenyul 
Lhakhang, the seat of Geshe lang-ri-thangps. There aoleo exist many 
ether monasteries such as Chhoi-khor-ling (Gelngpa), Phen-yul Nalen- 
dra (Sakyn school), dc. After passing these, if you go to the north-east, 
you come across a high hill called chhagla, which crossed, you reach the 
monastery of Chyang Tag lnng, where exists the tomb of Dom (Brom) 
tan Rinpochhe, the illustrions disciple of Atisha, There on tho face of 
a lofty precipice stands the recluse temple (refoi) called Siligatshang, 
the seat of Gyalwn Goitshang. To the north-east of that place lics the 
Rong district, where there is a Jong called Phodo Jong, and scveral petty 
hamlets. North-east of Rong lics the extensive country in which is 
situated the great monastery of Radeng founded by Dom Rinpochhe in 
accordance to the prophecy of his great teacher, the immortal Atisha 
(Dipankara Sri-Jiidna). Radeng contains many sacred objects, sym- 
bols and scriptural inscriptions on paper left by Atisha, the image of 
Jom pal dorje of Guhya Samaja Tantra, ond the image of Maitreya 
constructed by Atisha himself. Near the south-west wing of the monns- 
tery of Radeng is the temple of Gonkhang and the tombs and images of 
theabbots of the Kaidampaschool. Inthe neighbourhood of Radeng there 
are several fountains which are said to be the abodes of different demi- 
gods, such as Nagas, Yakehas and Rakshasas; also the large grove of 
sugpa (juniper) trees said to be planted by Domtan. Radeng, according 
to the book of propheey called Kafidam legham, once beeame the seat of 
learning as well as the residence of such illustrious personages as Dom- 
tan and his worthy successors, in consequence of which its sanctity is 
great. It formerly contained « large number of monks and Ta-tshaiigs 
and religious anthors, but subsequently when the Digung (Digum) 
hicrarchs became powerful, this old and pure religious school, which 
had turned out many exellent scholars, began to decay. It has now 
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been converted into a Gelugpa institution. In the termination of lower 
Phudo (district), in the upper U division, is situated the Digung tshal 
monastery founded by Digung Chhoije Kyobpa Rinpochhe, with the 
sob-monasteres of Rigafg and o Jong called Digung Jongsar. Here 
ruled the successive incarnations of Gyalwa Diguiig and his spiritual 
g0n8 over an immensely large somber of monks and Buddhists. 

North of U and Tanng lies the extensive hilly country of Dokyul 
(shepherd land) divided into several parts, snch as Nag-tshang, Namrn, 
Nagehho, Yangpa chan-de, Chyang rig de, and four De of yak herds 
inhabited by numerous tribes of pastoral people called Hor-de. The 
name Hor evidently is a corruption of the Chinese word Hwu-hoi, mean- 
ing northern, and which also means 4 cover or tent, In this rast Dokpa 
country lies one of the four great lakes of Tibet called Nam-tsho 
chhyugmo (Tengrinor), and the lofty snowy range called Ran-chhen 
thang la kangri, considered a8 the wonderland of Buddhist pilgrimage. 

ff you go southwards (down) from the confloence of the greaks 
Tsangpo and U-Chhu (Kyi-chho), you will arrive at Gongkar Jot, a 
large fortress with a prison, in the neighbourhood of which lies Gongke 
Chhoide (a large monastery’, the seat of Gongkar Dorje-danpa of th 
Sakyapa school, with some hamlets around it. In the uplands of Gong- 
kar aro Dechhen Chhoikhor (a large Dokpa monastery), and seroral 
smaller monasteries and convents. If you go a short distance northward 
from this place, you arrive at the Sakyapa monastery of Kyisho-rawa 
ma, in the vicinity of which there are a few hamlets. Travelling north 
from U-Chhu for about half a day, you arrive at the great Tantrik monas- 
tery of Dorjetag, which contains the incarnation of Padma Thinle and 
about 400 ordained monks. Hence following the Taangpe (which flows 
near it) south-eastward, you arrive at some of the Gelugpa monasteries, 
such as Dol-sung rab ling, é&e., in the neighbourhood of ‘chink there are 
several villages with some trade. To the south of these lies the monas- 
tery of Chyampa ling with a lofty chhorten containing 108 temples and 
resembling Palkhor Obhoi de Chhoikhor of Gyon-tse. Not far from 
these lies the great Ningma monastery of Mindolling with a large 
religious establishment, 

Travelling eastward of Dorjetag (mentioned above), after o full 
day's journey across a sandy plain, you arrive at the most ancient 
monastery of ssan-yang migyur Lhundubt Sugla Khang, ordinarily called 
Samye. It contains four upper compartments called Rtse ling shi and 
eight smaller compartmonts eallod Ling then-gye. It was built by King 
Thisrong deu tean under the direction of Padma-Sambhava after the 
model of the great monastery of Otontapuri of Magadha in the first part 
of the eighth century A.D, <A doeseription of itscontenta is given at 
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length in Pama Kah thang. From Samye travelling southwards, after 
crossing the Tsangpo to its south bank, you reach the town of Namare- 
ling, to the south of which lies Tse-thang (Chethang of English maps), 
a place of some trado, with a monastery called ‘Tse-thang Chhoide. 
Going to the south-west of T'se-thang, you find yourself in the valley of 
Yarlung, where there are many places of ancient fame ond sanctity, 
such as a large chhorten called Gyanthang Hum-pa, and two others, 
Tshe-gyal-bumpa and Theg Chhen bumpa, Thadug Dofma-Lha khang 
(temple), Tsanthang Chandan Yui Lhe khang, and the most ancient 
palace of Yambu Lagang, Yarlung Shel tag, the Yoga cavern of Padma 
Sambhava, é&c. Sholtag (the crystal rock cavern) 18 said to be 
‘sessed of the wonderful capacity of holding within if as many pilgrims 
agsmay gather thereto pray. In Yarlung there are many monasteries and 
religious establishments, such as Thangpo chhe, Chhyong gya rivo 
dechhen, Rivo chhoi ling, and several Jong (fort), such as Chhyong gya 
jong and Yarlun Nedong jong, together with nomerous towns and 
villages. Travelling to the cast of Samye you arrive at o small tract of 
land which is the seat of Gyal-sre Ricpochhe, called Hon obhoi ding. 
'To the loft bank of the Tsangpo is situated the Ngahri Ta-tshang monas- 
tery, to the east of which at o short distance is the well-known monastory 
of Lama Je Phagmodab, called Denaathil, which contains that illus- 
trious Lama's image, an object of great sanctity. 

At Densgathil thero are cightoon silver tombs of the cightoon sucees- 
sors of Phagmodab Lama Rinpochhe, together with cighteen Kahgyur 
collections written in gold, and the cighteon kinds of precious stones 
and motal objects of great sanctity. This old monastery once rivalled 
the monastery of Radeng, bunt now-a-days the owners are said to nse 
them as shelter for cattle, From this place if you go further east along 
the bank of Taangpo, you arrive at the hermitage of that sarmtly non 
Labkyi Donma (of the Shichye school), called Ssangri khang mar, which 
contains an image of the illustrious num. Then going northward you 


arrive at lalung, where there is a monastery called Nam dol ling, orected 


by Hol kha jedungpa. To tho further east is sitanted Chyan khang of 
Jing chhyi (ehyambn). Proceeding further to the south-east you come 
to the reclase monastery of Hol kha Samtanling, which was tho scene of 
EKhorlo Dompa's vicarage. Close to it is HolKhagarphng, the cavern 
where T'song-khapa meditated with the object of attaining sainthood ; 
leaving which, if you go to the south-east, you will arrive at the hill called 
Hode gung gyalri, on the back of which are a recluse monastery called Hof 
kha Chhoi ling, and the recluse cell of Tsongkhapa, built according to the 
description laid down in the Vinaya Law. There also are to be found the 
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cal austerities ; the Mandala of stone on the surface of which there had 
miraculously appeared mystic writings when Tsong-khaps was miracu- 
lonsly visited by thirty-five Buddhist gods: the Mani figure drawn by 
his own fingers on the surface of a rock, ns also the marks of his back 
and the drawing of his sash and raiment. Close to this are the places 
called Hol kha Chyambaling and Rinchhen ling, In the front of Hode 
Gungyal is another reclnse hermitage of Tsong-khapa called Gyasog, 
where he saw the different moods of hia father’s countenance, and we 
reminded of his birth stories, Close to Ssangri (mentioned above) are 
the towns of Hol kha Tag-tse Jong and some villages. Then gomg 
enstward, following the Tsangpo, you reach the monastery of Dvagpo 
Shadub ling and otlier places, Next crossing the Teangpo, if you go 
southward, you come to a place called A-Ynul, where there are several 
villages and some Gelugpa religious establishments. In the tract of 
land which is situnted on the north bank of the Tsangpo, facing to the 
south, thero exists the monastery of Chhoi khorling, founded according 
to the prophecy of Damlegham, which also contains a small palace be- 
longing to the Dalai Lama, and some snored objects. Not far from 
these is La-taho lake (believed to be the heart of Paldan Lhamo, or the 
goddess Kali), in which the reflected images of different objects are seen. 
Lower down to the sonth of Yardok, and upward to the south of Yar- 
lung, is the country called Lhobrag, where there are the birthplace of 
Marpa, the castle-lke (nine-storeyed) temple called Dorje teegpai sra 
khar erected by Mila rapa, and the image of Lakyi Dorje tho saint; the 
Inst, whon walked round and touched, relieves leprosy. There also are 
the Tovogonpa, the seat of Lakyi Dorje, and the temples and monasteries 
built by holy personages born of Shupoirig (race), and the tower called 
Lhobrag Duojong, with several villages and pastoral Dokpa tribes. 
Lower down to the south of Lhobrag is the tract of land called Nal, 
where in ancient time there were several monasteries and temples with 
a large population, but now it is in a state of decline. Here also were 
the seat of Rachhungpn and some monasteries of the Kahgyupa and 
Gelugpa schools. There are now some Lamas and an incarnation of 
Kyura Tham cha khenpa of the Knhgyupa school. To the south-east of 
Lhobrmg lies Mon tshonn, to the south of which are the districts of 
Montawang and Tamon. To the cast of these lies the district of Chym 
Yul, containing many villages. The upper portion of Chya Yul belongs 
to Tibet and the lower or southern part to the Lepa savage tribe, In 
upper Chya Yul are the monastery (founded by Ami chyanag Tantrik 
Lama) and the seat and palace (of Phodang Yank tse) of Gewaishenen 
ehya Yulpo, with o fort attached to it. If yon travel farther to tha 
south-east, you will arive at that holy place of pilgrimage called Pal 
Tsari (‘Tsvuri). . 
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If you travel to the east of Dvagpo shadubling, you will arrive at tha 
Dyagpo country with Namgyal jong of Dvagpo and some minor places 
with a tolerable population, and then to the south of the Tsangpo you 
will find the Gelugpa monastery of Gahdan rabtanling (Dvagpo) and the 
town of Drag Gampo, where np to the middle of the 17th century existed 
the descendants of Je Gampo, who for their disloyal character were ox- 
tinguished by the Orod Mongol chief Tshering Tondub and his troops, 
At present there exists an incarnation of Je Gampo, but no descendants 
of his. 

To the south of these there is a hill called Dvagpo Gongmola, 
having crossed which you arrive at a plain called Tsari Khil khor thang, 
whore thore are several petty hamlets inhabited by a people called Lalo 
mikya deng. Tsari being believed to be guarded by Khadoma (Daki- 
nis), or aerial goddesses, there ia a succession of human Kiadomas. In 
every [3th year (generally in the ape year) pilgrims, about 10,000 in 
number, travel together to visit the sacred places of Tsari. Lonely tra- 
vellers, may even large bands of pilgrims, for fear of the Lalo savages, 
never venture to visit Tsari. The Government of Gahdon Phodang 
(Lhasa) sends presents to the Lopa and other savage tribes with a view 
to prevent raids in Tibetan territories and molestation of travellers by 
them. The Lopa and other savage people are said to have been brought 
to terms by the agency of certain Kiadomas or fairies, The pilgrims 
who travel in a body, following the course of the stream af Kyilkhor 
Thang, descend to the valley, and there after crossing nine mountains, 
ning ravines, nine torrents, nine bridges, passing along precipitous and 
extremely narrow paths and threading steep precipices, and venturing 
throagh the extremely difficult and dangerous narrow possa¢e called 
Chyadyl and Chyidyl, nt last arrive at tho place of pilgrimage called 
Dvagpo Tsari Thugka. Then descending down a deep ravine and as- 
cending along the rapids of Chyayul, they arrive at Tehoi-ssamdung, 
which is said to be the limit of Buddhist pilgrimage. This dangerous 
journey takes a fortnight of hard travel. In this kind of pilgrimage, 
anciently, Tibetan travellers and pilgrims never used to embark, but 
subsequently Lama Yeshe Dorje, the chief disciple of Jo Lama Phagmo 
— dub, happened to go there for the purpose of making anstere meditation, 

from which time the way to it has been opened and pilgrims commenced 
to frequent it. The summit of the mountain of Teari remains porpe- 
tually covered with snow, The country is clad wilh thick forests, 
Beneath is said to exist the abode of a Naga-demon named Tsyva lo-do 
Dorje. Pilgrims who succeed in making a pilgrimage thereto are snid 
to be able to escape at once from mundane existence and misery. The 
wild animals of Tsari, and bensts of burden as sheep and goats, when 
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conducted to Tsari are, by virtue of going there, said to have images of 
deities and sacred writings miraculously engraven on their horns and 
bones. A certain author remarked: “Glory and fortune be to that 
great enint who performed yoga in Tsari.” 

Tsari being considered as the sacred heart of the Tantrik deity 
Khorlo Dompa, the Indian Tirthikas designate Tsari-dvagpo os the land 
of Ulanga stripurusia, where exists the real Mahkideva, The Indian 
Parivrajakas and Tirthikas wander all over Kimarupa, Assam and Naga 
land in search of their god (Mahadovn). It is not known to them that 
Teari is not the real place of pilgrimage of the Tirthikas. From Holkha 
andupper U if you go to the east and south-eastward, you arrive at 
Nangpoiyul, where formerly existed several thousand habitations, but 
now-#-days the country has been deserted, and scarcely more than ten 
houses exist. This is probably caused by the place being on the high- 
way. 

Lower down Nangpo is the district of Kongpo yul, where exist the 
ancient monastery of Buchhung serkyi Lhakhang and other temples and 
monasteries of the Chhabkar and Chhabnag period of Bon religion, now 
eonverted into Gelugpa institutions. Here are also religious establish- 
ments of the Sakya, Ningma Karma Dokpa and other schools, as well og 
Rongpo, Tagsum Jong (fort), besides numerous villages with Bonpo 
populations, the Bonri mountain, nnd the place from which Terton Jah 
tshon discovered some sacred volumes, 


IT.—GREAT TIBET. 


To the east and north-east of Tibet proper (U and Tsang) lies the 
country of Great Tibet, comprising Amdo, Kham and Gang. The fol- 
lowing are the principal divisions of Great Tibet :—Maja ssabmo Gang, 
Tshava Gang, and Pompo Gang, constituting the upper three Gang, and 
Markham Gang, Minag Gang, and Yarmo Gang, the lower three Gang; 
comprising altogether six Gang or divisions. To these may be added 
the four great mountainous districts called Rong, wiz., Tshava Rong, 
Sangnan Rong, Nag Rong, and Gyalmo Rong, with smaller Rong, such 
as Minng Rong, &e. 

From Kongpo if you travel eastward, after crossing a lofty mountain, 
you arrive at the place where upper Kham commences. This portion is 
called Poboi Yul. This country, according to the tales of Lingje, is 
mentioned as Pharssug Athai Rong. It contains Na Padma Koi, where 
Padma Sambhava is said to have mysteriously performed yoga, Pobo 
Chhu dah monastery of Gelagpa school, and several Ningma religious 
extablishments. The chief of Pobo-land, who is independent, is called 
Deho Kouam. To the south-west of Pobo Tul les Lalo, or the savage 
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country, On ifs cast lies Tshava Rong, which is under the Lhasa Govern- 
ment, and annually sends considerable tribute in kind. lts chief town 
is called 'Tshavya Jo Gang Jong, besides which thero are other smaller 
towns such as Sang ngag ehhoi Jong, and villages with considerable 
populations. othe east of Tshava Rong are the smaller districts of Jira, 
Dsni, Jang &c., to the north-east of which lies Gynithang. East of 
Gyalthang lies Mili, to the south-west of which, and also to a south of 
Gyalthang, is Lalo, which is inhabited by « wild tribe. 

To the west of Gyalthang and north of Sompho land, near Jang, is 
Na-khawa karpo (white snow), well known in Tibet and China asa place 
of great seanctity, In the confines of Jang and China ts a place of sane- 
tity called Richya kyang. In Gyalthang there is the temple of a very 
sacred image called Gyal waringa, aa well asa monastery called Gyalthang 
wera Gon, belonging tothe Gelugpa school. In Mili and Gyalthing 
there are several religious establishments belonging to the Gelugpa and 
Kunchoi Tsangpa schools. To the south of the above-mentioned districts 
lies the Yunan province of China and to the east is situated the Gyalhin 
district of Ssitwan, If from Nang, after crossing a mountain pass, you 
travel eastward, you will reach Kham Lhari, to the north-east of which 
he the towns of Chagri Palbar Gyalton, Khyung kar, Khyung nag ond 
Khyungser and numerous villages and Dokpa tribes, all of which are sub- 
ject to the Government of Lhosa.In the Khyungpo districts there are eight 
Gelugpa establishments and several Bon institutions, such as Khyungpo 
Ting chhen, &c. Again, from Kham Lhari if you travel eastward after 
crossing a mountain pass called Shar Kang Lon, you come to another lofty 
mountain called Tshava gang La, after crossing which you arrive at the 
Ngulchho (silver river), on the left bank of which is situated the great 
monastery of Rivochhe, belonging to the Taglung school, which contains 
a monastery and grand temple with numerous scriptures and sacred 
objects. This monastery was formerly the sent of « famous Lama called 
Sangye yar-chyon, who belonged to the Kahgynu achool. There are two 
incarnations of Kaheyu Lamas and « descendant of a lay Kabeyu Lama. 
To the cast of this place, at the confluence of Jachhu and Ngam chlo, 
is situated Chhabdo gonpa, where Phagps Lha Yaob ara (two incarnate 
Lamas of high repute and power) preside over above 2,000 monks. There 
are numerous villages, scriptures, and sacred objects. Tho monaatery 
is rich. Lately Kaheyur block-prints have been established there. The 
monastery ia said to be poarded by a demon called Ku wantsan or Loka- 
pila. Chhabdo is a powerful state owing allegiances to tho Dalai Lama. 
The incarnate Lamas occasionally visit Lhasa and Tsang, and are reeaiv- 
ed with creat respect and preporation there, In Chhabdo there are o 
few scholars of the Tshan Nid philosophy. 
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If you proceed further east, you come across a tribe called Tagyab. 
Hore is a huge rock the top of which spreads like canopy. ‘In Tagyab 
yul there are two monasteries called Magon and Bugon, two incarnations 
of Legpai Sherab and Lodan Sherab (spiritual father and son,), desig- 
nated by the title of Chhe-Tshang and Chhung-Tshang, whe preside 
over a large number of monks, and also several villages constituting s 
large district. This monastery formerly belonged to the Tshan Nid 
school, but has been converted into a Gelugpa institution, The Tagyab 
tribes are greatly devoted to the Gelugpa school. From Tagyab yul if 
you go further east, you reach Mar Khom, where there are some 
monasteries belonging to the Sakyapa and Gelugpa schools, and the 
ancient temple of Dolma Lhakhang erected in the days of Srongtsan 
Gampo. The people of Mar Kham, who are of strong make, are devoted 
to mischie pursuits (robbery, &c.), and speak a dialect of Mifiag. 
To the east of Mar Kham lies Kongtse kha, which forms the boundary of 
Tibet and China, To the east of Kongtee kha lies the Bab division 
(Batang of English maps), which contains the Bah chhoi dé (Gonpa) 





and Goj Jijé monasteries of the Gelugpa school and several villages, 
From Bahthang if you travel along the valley of the Dichhu river, 
you arrive at a (Rong) hilly country called Balsangan, of which 
the whole population lives by professions! brigandage and robbery. 
From Bah division going eastward you arrive at Lithang, where 
(in the neighbourhood of Bah) there is a place of pilgrimage called 
Kaburnanang, in which in ancient times there was a large Karmape 
monastery, on the site of which there is at present a small monastery 
called Kesar Gon khang. On its east side lies the Thub-chher Chyambal- 
ing monastery of Lithang, containing 2,800 monks and many learned 
scholars of theTshan-fid school. There are also several large and minor 
monasteries among which the Samphelling monnstory of the Gelugpa 
school is noted. The monasteries of the Sakya and Ningma schools there 
are in a state of decline. To the north-east of Lithang lies Nagrong (= 
very large district). The people of upper Nagrong are professional 
brigands and robbers. The lower portion of Nagrong is inhabited by 
Lithang and Mifiag tribes. The tract on the right bank of the Ngagchhu 
river belongs to the jurisdiction of the Lithang chief (under Chna). 
lt contains a temple called Phod ang Ngatee, where the Indian Achirya 
Pha Tampa Sangye (the founder of the Shichyepa school of Tibet) per- 
formed yoga for some time, It is smd te contain the mark of this saint's 
back printed on the face of a rock. . 

From Lithang crossing the Ngagchhu if you travel eastward, you arrive 
:1 the extensive country of Mifiag, which contains the Mifiag kah shi 
(Gonpa) monastery belonging to the Sukya school, and the Miiag Kye It 
(Gonpa) monastery belonging to the Gelugpa school, To the north 
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end of Mijiag, in the vicinity of Horkhog, lies Thar thang, once the 
temporary residence of the Dalai Lama. Mifag belongs to Lhaso. To 
the east of Mifiag lies Gyafmo Rong, which formerly was ruled by 18 
chiefs, but at presentit is divided into 13 chicitainships. They are Chagla, 
Wasi, Thokyab, Somang, Deongag, Chog-tse, Tampa, Hoshi, Doli, Dati, 
Pabam, Gesi-tsha, Hwa Hwa, Len tea, Rabtan, Tsunla, Gyal kha, and 
Donbu. The people of these places are very strong and stalwart. 
robbers roving over the whole of Tibet and the North Hinmlayan states, 
and are wild in their halits. The people of Mifag, Gyalmo rong, Mili, 
thoughthey speak acorrupt form of the Tibetan language, possess very few 
virtues of the Tibetans. In Gyalmo Rong there is a very lofty range of 
mountains called Gyalmo mordo, and the cavern where the great Loch- 
ava Vairochana practised meditation, and which contains bis hand and 
foot-marks. 

To the south-east of Ngagchhn lies Nagsho, inhabited by a Dokpa 
tribe, To the east of Ngagchhu lie Atag, Deamar and Sogde, Dokpa 
tribes, To the east of these lio Gégyé Dongpa, Dorshui Ling tcima, 
(upper Ling), Perikhugah, Yoishni, Rogshm, Tagrang, Hothog, Gohu- 
tsha Longulchin, Na-teho, Gehtse, and numerous Dokpa lands inhabited 
by various Dokpa tribes. To the south of these, and north of Chhabdo 
(Chhamdo) and Tagyab and Bah, lie the territories of the largest of 
Kham principalities, called Dégé or Eham Dégé. The Kham people 
arrogate to themselves a Ingh position among the kingdoms of the 
north. According to them Tibet, divided into 13 divisions called Thikor 
chusum, and Kham, divided into 13 principalities called Phodang 
chusum, and China (contaiming 13 provinces), are most important 
among the great countries of North Asia. Within the principality of 
Eham Dégé there are many monasteries belonging to the Kahgyu, 
Bakyapa, and Ningma schools, such as Ji Dsogehhenpa (Gonpa) monas- 
tery, Shichhen (Gonpa), Payul Kathogpa (Gonpa), Situi Gonpa, and 
the monastery of Dégs King, but there is no Gelugpa monastery in 
Kham Dégt. Outside of Dégé, but in its neighbourhood, there are 
in which there are many Gelugpa monasteries, such as Chhoi Khorling, 
&o. To the east of Dégé lies the district of Honknog, where there are 
five petty states, namely Khangear, Massi, Taggo, Piri, and Tiho; be- 
sides there are the monasteries of Horgantse Gonpa, Taggo Gonpa, Tareo 
ne Gonpa, Ja Gonsar, and others containing Large Gelngpa establish- 
ments. 

To the east of Honkhog lies the petty state of Tongkor, after passing 
which you arrive at the province of Dome Amdo, The Kham people 
arg straightforward in nature, very strong, martial, and loyal to their 
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chiefs. In faithfulness and attachment they are far superior to other 
Tibetans. Devoted to the verge of bigotry in matters of religion, they 
are uncivil, harsh, and mischievous to strangers. To their acquainiances 
they show extraordinary fidelity, usefulness, and attachment. 

To the east of Tongkor lie Dokhog, Jikhog, and Markhog, all three 
being included within Amdo. In Dokhog is the monastery of Dodub- 
chhen Gonpa, which formerly belonged to the Gel school. In 
Jikhog is the monastery of Jam thang (Gonpa), which belonged to the 
Jonang school till the extinction of that sect under the edict of the Dalai 
Lama. Markhog is the fatherland of the Golog Muszalmans (probably 
Tangyut of Colonel Prejevalaky). From there if you proceed further 
to the east for some distance, you will arrive at Machhu Pomra (the 
temple of a deity), sitaated on the bank of the river Machn, at the back 
of which is a lofty snowy mountain. There lepers are said to obtain & 
complete cure by rolling their bodies on the slope of the snowy mountain, 
and by drinking its glacial water. To the north-east of the great 
Machha is Arig (brigand tribe) land, to the east of which is Jogetoima, 
To the south of Joge, in the neighbourhood of Gyal Rong, are the lands 
of five tribes called Nakhog, containing a tolerably large population, 
Both Arig and Joge are filled with a population of heartless brigands 
and robbers, To the north-east of Arig land, in the neighbourhood of 
lake Kokonor (Tshofionpo), is situated the sacred place of pilgrimage, 
called Tagkartal jong, in a cavern of which there are said to exist many 
self-sprung Buddhist images, as well as some springs and small lakes, 
To some distance from it, and on the west, is the monastery of Ragya. 
To the south-east of Nakhog, within the jurisdiction of Ssetwan in the 
neighbourhood of Ssugphor, there are several tribes called Mage and 
Sarp, who speak a kind of Tibetan and belong to the Tibetan family. . 
The lower Sarpas are not allied to the Tibetan family. To tho north- 
east of Joge, not at a great distance from it, are a few Kokonor people, 
To the south-east end of those places, and far from the Chinese district 
of Helun, lies the district of Sangkhog, in which is situated the grand 
monastery of Labrang Tashi khyil, the seat of the famons Lama Jamyan 
shepa Dorje. This is the best and largest of all Amdoan monasteries, 
Close to this monastery lies the celebrated rock called Gankyai Tagkar, 
which is said to be famed os the abode of KAadoma (fairies), and to 
contain many wonderful and supernatural images of saints. To the 
south of Sangkhog lies the lower Joge, to the south of which lie Chhog, 
Gor, Toi, Tenyé, Thebo, Seam taha, Khyigé, and other divisions and 
tribes. To the east of these, and bordering the Chinese district of 
Ssetwan, lies the large Tibetan district of Chone, which contains five 
large monasteries, and block-prints of Kabgyur and Tangyur. 
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The Choné people mostly resemble in dress and dialect the people 
of Bahthang, Lithang, and Gyal Rong. To the north of Labrang and 
Tashikhyil lies a large (tribal) district called Rongpo, which contains 
many religious establishments, caverns, and recluse monasteries, such 
as Rongpo Gonchhen, de. The people of Rongpo are of » dangerous 
character. They continually carry on disputes, and show great delight 
in fighting and bloodshed. The Bon Tantrika of this place exercise 
much power, and exhibit the efficacy of their mysticism. There sre 
many of Bonpos. Both Rongpo and Nakhog are the largest and 
most populous of Amdoan districts. To the west of Rongpo lies Thikha, 
which is inhabited by a Tibetan as well as a Chinese population. It 
contains Jujo Lhakhang on the top ofa hill (the Lamoi Dichhu), and 
several monasteries and other religious establishments. To the east of 
Thikha and Rikon, on the south bank of the great Machhu, are Kare, 
Chhussung, Pethang, Bedo, and Doyn, five districts, among which Bedo 
Gonpa is noted. 

Close to Doyu is the lake called Lhalun-gyu-tsho, which is said to 
be the repository of many wonderful and sacred objects. In winter, 
when the lake becomes frozen, the ice is said to form the figure of 
Buddhist mandala (in concentric rings). The Buddhist devotees say 
that the great and small continents of Buddhist cosmogony are there 
represented. In the neighbourhood of these places there lives o largo 
tribe of Muhe dans called Jalar, who speak a kind of Persian-Tartar 
language. To the northward of these, following the north bank of the 
great Machhu, you arrive at Chyna Khyung, the seat of Chhoije Tondub 
Rinchhen. It contains the tomb of that famous Lama, as woll as the 
residence of Tsong khapa. The north of Machhu is occupied by the 
Chinese, Tibetan, Hor (Tartars) and (Lalo) Muhammadan population, 
where there are also a few religious establishments, To the east of this 
tract lie the districts called Tantig and Yangtig, in which Tantig 
Shelgi-Yango is a sacred place. 

North of Chya khyung there is a hill called Tsong Laringmo, which 
crossed, you arrive in the district of Tsongkha, in which is the great 
monastery of Kubum (Kambum), founded on the birthplace of the 
great reformer Shir Tsongkhapa Lossang Tagpa, the second Buddha of 
the present age. On the birthplace of Tsong-khapa there exists a 
white sandal-wood tree, on every leaf of which at the timo of tha 
reformer's birth there appeared a picture of the Buddha Senge noro 
supernaturally inscribed. Hence, from the circumstance af 4 “ hondred 
thousand images of Buddha” having appeared on the leaves, the town 
and the great monastery is called Kumbum. Even at tho present age, 
images are. occasionally said to be seen divinely inscribed on the leaves 
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of the Chandan tree and Stigpa trees of the grove. The enemies of tho 
Gelugpa school say that the said images are secretly drawn with pins 
and needles by Gelugpa monks. 

At half a day's march east of Kumbum lies the Chinese city and 
fort of Ssiling. Directly north of Ssiling, after a full day's march, you 
arrive ata hill called Tagri (Tiger hill), in which there is a fine cavern, 
described by Dubechhen kaldan Gya-tsho to be one of the four wings of 
Revo-tse-ngs. Proceeding further north to some distance, you arrive ab 
the great monastery of Gahdan Tam Chhoi ling (the seat of Lama 
Taanpo Nomankhan), anciently called Amdo Gomang Gonpa, which at 
present is well known by the name of Serkhang Gonpa. (This 1s the 
residence of our author, who ia an incarnation of an eminent Tibetan 
Lama named Tagtse chovo, who was invited to be the abbot of the 
47 bi rs) 

The monastery contains abont 2,000 monks, among whom are many 
who know the Tshan nid philosophy. Thence if you proceed northwards, 
after crossing a mountain pass, you arrive at Chhu Ssang (Gonpa), 
which contains nearly 800 monks, among whom some are versed in the 
Tshan nid philosophy. Thence if you go south-eastward for more than 
half a day's march, you arrive at Gonlung (Gonpa), which contains 
nearly 2,000 monks. Formerly two of Je Changkya’s incarnations and 
those of Sumpa, the author of Shve Ser Chhoi Jung (the work called 
“The origin of the Yellow-hat school") and Thikwan Lossang Chhoikyi 
Nima, the author of Dubtha Shelkyi Melong, both sacred personages, 
and several other learned men, presided over this monastery, Thence 
going to the south-east for about half a day's march, you come to a rock 
ealled Mar tsang, which contains the relics of the great Lama Gongpa 
rabsal. The historical work called Nongjung relates, that anciently 
Tsongkha district was « Tibetan district called in Chinese Tsongkha 
Ssan San Kaun. Tsongkha is now filled with a Chinese and Muhammadan 
population. Now-a-days, times having degenerated, the Tibetans and 
Hor people are gradually becoming followers of Kungfutsi and Lok yan 
(or Laotse), and the Ladak poople are imbibing faith in the doctrine of 
Gurn Nanak, so that Buddhism is on its decline. Travelling northward. 
from Gon Inng, you reach a large district enlled Amdo Palri, which 
contains 50 subdivisions and contains several monasteries, riz., Ssun 
Shan Taglang (Gonpa), Jog rong thar Chhen (Gonpa), Chho ten than, 
Tsi Chhoi ling, Kanchhen Semni (Gonpa), Dug-gu (Gonpa), Shvamar 
(Gonpa), Gyayng (Gonpa), Digung (Gonpa), Hor (Gonpa), Upper Nag 
yan and Lower Nag yang (Gonpa), Mathee (Gonpa), Dung nag Jam Yan 
(Gonpa), Bangur (Gonpa), Upper Gyatong (Gonpa), and Lower Gyatong 
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to Kumbum and Tsanpopa abbots, in consequence of which those under Ja 
Gampoand Phagdu, have been converted intoGelugpa institutions. Close 
to Duggu Gonpa there is a sacred place called Katong. In Lower Palri 
there is a district called Doldar Hor, which contains Dethung (Gonpa), 
Kha thipa (Gon}, Lenpah the (Gon) Ashitag, and Kamalong monas- 
teries, Clowe to these lives a large tribe of Chinn-Tibotans, within 
whose lands are Thang ring (Gonpa), Jalohang (Gonpa), &c., besides 
Padu (Gon), Chyamba bum ling, Lokystun, Jomo khar monasterica, 
among which Chyambaling is colebrated for the gigantic statue of 
Maitreya Buddha, one hundred and cighty feet high, as well as a hundred 
thousand miniature images of that Buddha. A similar gigantic statue ia 
said to exist in the Tam thung monastery of China, Lokyatun monastery 
contains a large image of Sambhara (the Tantrik deity who clasps a 
female deity in his embrace). Jomokhar containa the tomb of Chyam- 
chhe Chhoi Je Lama and a complete set of Kahgyur and Tangynr, 
written in gold, On the right bank of Machhu (Hoangho) there are a 
few Chinese monasteries, such as Han Taglung Gonpa, &c. Formerly 
Chinese Hor people held the north portion of Amdo, who, joining the 
Tartars of Dolonor, carried on frequent depredations in Chinn. In order 
to put a stop to these invasions the Emperor of Chinn Thang Wang 
formed a treaty with Tibet, under the conditions of which the united 
troops of China and Tibet subdued the mischievous Tartars (Hors) and 
subjected them to the power of China. Thenceforth almost the whole of 
Amdo became a Tibetan province. From those Chinese Hor people 
many Chinese kings had sprung, such as King Hor thupa, whose rule 
extended over half of China. 

To the north of Lake Kokonor (Tsho ngonpo), close to Pal Ri, the 
tract is occupied by a tribe of Hor people called Séra Yugur, who are 
Buddhists. Within their lands there are Yugur-ta go (Gonpa), and 
Mag Chhu (Gonpa), and these people are said to be a sub-tribe of the 
great Yugur people, and their chiefs are the descondants of Pan Yan 
Ching called Jurje Althan Han (golden king). Within the province of 
Amdo lies the district of Yarmo thang, which contains the lake Thi Sar 
Gyalmo, in the bordering tracts of which there is a large tribe of Tartar 
people called Kokonor Mongol, who are ruled by 33 chiefs, most of 
whom trace their origin to the Hes'og Walgiisi of right Orod (or Ovluth) 
tribe, and some of whom are said to be the descendants of Khal kha and 
Thume kings. Inthe centre of Lake Kokonor there is a hill called 
Mabideva, on the top of which are several places of sanctity, the 
principal of which is the Dub phug (cavern), where Padma sambhava 
(Urgyen Rinpochhe) is said to have meditated for the good of the 
world. In Kokonor province there are several monasteries, among 
which Tya tshang gon and Serthoggon are important, 
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Sitd’s Window or Buddha's Shadow Care —By 8. J. Cockuurn, Esq., 
M.A. 8. Bengal. 

Siti'’s window is an ancient Buddhist hermit's cave, cut into the 
vertical face of a precipice 50 feet high. This precipice forms the scarp 
of the classic hill of Prabhidsa, Allahabad District, 

On the 27th of March 1885 I paid o visit to the hill to examine its 
geological structure, suspecting the proximity of Lower Vindhian strata, 
In the course of my rambles on the hill I arrived at tho modern Jain 
temple of Parns'’nith, which is built on a platform immediately below the 
scarp, and has a stone staircase leading to it from the very foot of the 
hill, an ascent of possibly 200 feet. Observing a rock shelter on the 
brow of the precipice overhanging the temple, with indistinct traces 
of seroll writing in the shelter, I proceeded to carefully scan the 
face of the cliff with my telescope, and in the course of my scarch, 
alighted on a small, and seemingly well-preserved rock-cut inscription 
of seven lines immediately above the door of an artificial cave, hewn in 
the face of the precipice. This inscription I at once saw was in the Adoka 
character, my previous study of the Geology and Anthropology of 
the Bharhut railing having familiarized the form of the letters to my eye. 

The inscription is invisible to the naked eye, when its position hag 
not been previously ascertained with the telescope. This accounts for 
its having escaped the searching ken of General Conningham and his 
trained assistants and staff of chapprassis who were often located for 
months at the adjoining village of Kisam, the ancient Kau4imbi, searching 
for coins and inscriptions and paying large amounts for the same. In fact 
General Cunningham had been more than once within 150 feet of the 
inscription without noticing it, and it appears to me that his Dragon's cave 
(see Archeological Surcey Reports, Vol. XXT, Part I, p. 2), ia merely a 
rock shelter, though the allosion to the windows renders it just possible 
that the cave seen by him is that described by me, 

I was nota little elated at my good fortune, but it has cost me ten 
days out of my privilege leave and half a month's salary to make the 
eye-copy of the inscription which IT now submit to the Society. 

I copied one line of the inscription on the occasion of my first visit 
and submitted it to Dr. Hoernle who very kindly obtained me the loan 
of nn astronomical telescope from the Principal of the Hooghly College, 
by means of which I have been enabled to make the present copy. I 
have further promised that Dr. Hoernle shall have the first right to 
make the first reading of the inseription.® 

I revisited Prabhisa on the 26th of November and devoted the 27th 

* [See Proceedings for March 1887, Ed.] 
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and 28th to copying the inscription. This I did letter by letter revising 
the work § times. 

Description.—The cave has one main entrance, a window about a x2 
with a stone jamb of a lighter coloured sandstone let in. From this 
evidently swung a wooden door, The top of the window is about 4 feet 
from the top edge of the precipice. To the west of the window, ata dis- 
tance of 4 or 5 feet are two small windowa of irregular form, evidently 
intended to let in light, and thus produce a shadow within the cave. 
The thickness of the outer wall bere seems to be 7 inches. Owing to 
its inaccessible position I was unable to enter the cave, or make accurate 
measurements, The presence of numerous swarms of the Bhawra® or 
wild bee added much to the danger of the undertaking. It was possible 
that a swarm had possession of the cave itself, and I had not sufficient 
confidence in the native boatmen, or in their tackle, to have myself let 
over the face of the precipice by a rope. A platform might, however, 
easily be constructed, by which both inscription and cave could be clearly 
examined, 

I succeeded in fooling the whole of the inscriptiont with my hand 
by lying down and having my legs held, while I hung my arm and 
shoulder over the precipice. I was thus enabled to darken the letters 
with o lead pencil and pass a wetted towel over the inscribed surface which 
I polished briskly with my hand, thus improving the lights and shadows. 

Tt occurred to me that a large looking-giass, tied to poles and 
hung vertically a few feet in front of the inscription, should reflect the 
letters truly if held square. I[ accordingly put the idea into practice, 
but of course got the image reversed. I, however, found that I could get 
an better view of the letters with the large telescope than I could from 
the reflected image. The inscription might easily be photographed 
thus. 

The accompanying sketch will give an idea of the position of 
the cave. The interior is of course unknown to me. It will be observed 
that there is a rock shelter above the cave. The floor of the rock shelter 
forms a ledge a yard wide. On this ledge o long flat shallow groove haa 
been cut in the rock evidently for the reception of a metal bar. 
Within the groove and also without it are sundry small deep holea 
cut in the rock for the insertion of metal ping and staples which 
were probably fixed with lead. From the metal bar, I would suppose, 
depended a chain ladder with o small platform below, to gain access 


* More than once an angry swarm swung past the face of the cHf, when our 
voices were raised, aud it would bo nearly certain death, were they to attack men 
¢ There are also sundry letters carved on the lintel apparently of later date. 
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to the cave. I have attempted to reconstruct this ladder, and I would 
suggest that the Government took stepa to replace it. The hill is 
one of the most remarkable objects in the Allahabad District and will 
some day form an object of attraction to tourists, 
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The inscription is carved on a sunken, and once polished surface, 
which is a part of the natural rock and resembles a tablet let in. 
The tablet measures 13)" in length (measured) by 7 or 10 inches in 
width (by estimation). Each letter is on an average one inch long 
(measured). The position of the tablet is above the left top corner of 
the main entrance window of the cave, and it is to be seen in the section 
given. The letters are in a surprisingly perfect preservation, con- 


Bieri? — great age, and are carried to the depth of 36 of an inch, 
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The following table will show the state of preservation of each 
letter and what seemed to me lost. 


BEBDP PEBP BEB P 
Ing Leesa &6& & 7. 8 Lost one 
EE: PP: PP CP 
al «1 2. 3S. 4. CdS. CG. 7. Two lost. 
YP PP Bee 2 
Sl lL, 2h & 4-8 7. SE: None lost, 
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wth lh hR & & & 7 & ® 10. 1, 11k 5 
Nofte—D stands for doubtful. B for broken, P for perfect, 
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History.—I would identify this cave with the lofty stone cavern of 
a venomous dragon, in which Buddha was supposed to have left his 
shadow, and the spot visited by Hwen Thsang in the seventh century. 
The permanent character of the colossal rnins of Kosambi and the hill 
of Prabhisa should afford a valuable standard for the determination of 
the exact length of the Chinese Li, Hwen Thsang mentions that the 
cave is 8 or 9 lito the south-west of Kosambi. This bearing is, how- 
ever, erroneous as the hill bears north-west from the Bhil (or stupa). 
General Cunningham at first supposed the cave to have been carried 
away by the encroachments of the sain (A. Ss. EK. Vol. I, p. 31L) 
He subsequently seems to have found a cave (Vol. X XI, Part I, p. 2.) 
But it seems to me from the reference to the three atanding Jain figures 
eut in the rock, that he alludes to a rock shelter behind the temple, and 
immediately below these three figures. He says, “the cave is artificial 
and is simply an old quarry with a pillar left in front for the roof.” 

Sitd’s window on the contrary is one of the most perfect and typical 
rock-hewn caverns in existence. With asmall and perfect door it has 
evidently considerable internal capacity and a lateral internal extension 
of at least 6 feet. The onter wall is without doubt the natoml fneo of 
the cliff. The cave is hewn in hard grey quartzite, as is of course also 
the inscription. It forms a perfect cysk, with one small entrance and 
two apertures about 8° square toadmit of light. The irregular form of 
these apertures is, I consider, the best proof that this cave is that in 
which Buoddha left his shadow, as the irregular apertures might well be 
constructed to throw a shadow within, having the human ontline. 

The cave is, as before stated, 150 feet to the north-east corner of 
the Jain temple of Paras'nath, and it is difficult to understand how any 
one could overlook it, I have clearly been ableable to see the window 
from a distance of three miles. 

The cave is now known to the people aa “ Chefa Mata-kan Roestya,” 
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The Safwt Dynasty of Persia. (With four plates of unpublished 
coins, J—By EB. E, Ourver, M. 1. C. E., M. H. A. 8. 
The present is an attempt to give an historical outline of the rise 
and fall of another, and much better known, Muhammadan dynasty, 
this time of Persia. In the case of some of those dealt with ina 


_ former paper* the material available was so scanty, it might almost be 


anid that no reliable history exists ; and little is possible beyond a gradual 
building up with scattered fragments and occasional discoveries, nu- 
mismatic or otherwise. In the present case the material is ample, is 
generally reliable, and perhaps it may be added, is fairly well-known. 
Moreover it has been in the hands of so many experts, no one but the 
most eminent performer would be justified in another attempt. In 
most histories of Persin is to be found some notice of the Safwit 
dynasty, in Malcolm's splendid work the review is more fully extended, 
and in the volumes of Hanway the story, more especially of its decline 
and of the rise and fall of the famous Nadir, is graphically told at 


* J. A. 8. Vol. LY, Part I, 1886. 

+ There is some difference of opinion sa to the proper spelling of the name and 
to ite meaning. Malcolm writes Suffers or Soofees, and assumes them to belong to 
the sect of mystic or philosophic deists of that name. This, Vambery pointe ont, is 
incorrect. He writes the word Sef. Safia-d-din was famous aa a devotee, but he 
waa not necessarily a believer in Sufiem or Tarawa oa it is elaowhere called by Mu- 
ftommadans, The name on the inside is clear Tol Ay-Safwi, and from Tami'il to 
Solaimin they wo describe themselves. [The name should rather be transliterated 
ag-Safawd, Ed. | 
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length by a contemporary, and so far as Nadir’s court ia concerned, an 
eye-witness. 

"Soon after Shih Isma’il founded the dynasty, Europeans appeared 
on the scene. In the memoirs of those gallant Knights, Sir Anthony 
and Sir Robert Shirley, who went to Persia in the enterprising days of 
the great Queen Elizabeth, the former of whom took service under the 
first "Abbés, and the latter of whom went as the Shah's ambassador to the 
Court of James the First; in the account of Father Erusinski, the 
Procurator to the Jesuits who was at Isfahin for twenty years, from 
Shih Husain to Ashraf (1705 to 1725 A. D.); in the tracts of 
Chardin, Tavernier, de Valle, da Silva, Herbert, Thevenot, and others ; 
and in the vernacular histories, like the Zubdatu-t-Tawdrikh of Qutb 
bin Ismail, an officer of some eminence at the Court of "Abbis the 
Second, are to be found accounts more or less complete, covering a 
greater part of the entire dynasty. These dynastic sketches, however, 
as I have previously said, do not pretend to be more than the outlines 
of history—subject to any subsequent correction or modification, before 
they would even be capable of any detailed filling—and in the case of 
the Safwis it is necessary to condense rather than to amplify. 

In the subsequent pages I have followed mainly Malcolm's History 
of Persia, Jonas Hanway's Travels, and Mr. Stanley Lane Poole's 
tables for contemporary dynasties}. But even in the case of a dynasty 
go well-known, there are still many details, historical, geographical, 
and certainly numismatic, required to make any history complete. 
More information is wanted in regard to the fortunes of the secondary 
houses, some of whom at times exercised considerable power ; the 
limits within which the various princes ruled at different periods; 
their range of mint cities; ond the identification of others no longer 
recognisable. No doubt the comparison of a sufficient number of their 
coins might enable the territorial limits of individual princes to be very 
approximately fixed, though how little can be done by one observer 
may be judged from the fact that out of several bondreds of coins sent 
to me for examination by various friends, I have only met with one 
specimen of the ‘Abbés whose rule was so famous in Persia for nearly 
forty years, while I have seen half a dozen of “Abbas ITT, a baby who 
occupied a nominal throne for less than four. But among the readers 
of the Journal are most probably others who can add largely to the 
list, and who if so disposed might contribute the most valuable data. 

* 2 Vols. London, 1815. [A free Persian Translation waa published by Mirza 
Ieméfl Hairat, Professor of the Elphinstone College in Bombay, 1872. Ed.) 

+ 3 Vols. London, 1753. 

{ In some cases I have used Erskine and occasionally Vambery. 
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Possibly for such the following sketch of the dynasty may, for the 
purposes of comparison, prove useful. 





The collapse of the Timirian Empire in Persia was followed by the 


* establishment for a while of the Kurdish Turkmins of the Qari Ku- 


yunli or“ Black sheep,” and the Aq Kayunli or “ White sheep,” ao called 
from the figares borne on their respective banners. The former had 
been established in A’garbaijin by Qari Yasof about 810 H. (1407 A. D.), 
and the two were united by Uzan Hasan the raler of Diyar Bakr about 
874 H. (1469). The latter who to birth and ambition added excup- 
tional valour and much ability, made himself master of Persia, and 
might have gone near to establishing an empire had not his ambition 
led him to quarrel with Tarkey, and bring on himself a signal dofeat. 
From his death, in 883 H., the country was a prey to constant anarchy, 
sons, grandsons and nephews all struggling for his territories or parts 
of them; and for a quarter of o century Persian was longing to welcome 
once more any strong ruler. At last the time came, and in the shape 
of Shih Isma‘il, the man. 
Isuf’ln THE Fest, 905—932 H., or to give him his full title, Abd-l- 
Muzaffar Shih Ism4'il Bahddur Kb4n og-Sefwi as-Sultin al-'Adil al- 
Kamil al-Hadi al-Wili, the first of the Safwi dynasty, is said by some of 
his more enthusiastic countrymen to have traced his descent from Misi, 
the seyenth Imim. He was more probably of Turkish origin, descended 
from one of the seven Turkish hordes living west of the Caspian, who 
assisted his rise to power.* His more immediate ancestors had been 
settled at Ardibil, and were undoubtedly regarded mostly as holy men, 
some even as saints, The first of tho family with any considerable 
reputation was Safin-d-din Ishaq, “fhe pure of the fart. ." a philoso- 
phical devotee from whom the dynasty takes its name. To him suc- 
cooded Sadru-d-din, “ the pre-eminent of the faith,” who with his descen- 
dants acquired the greatest reputation for sanctity. IsméA‘il himself, if 
on the one side he was the representative of a family of saints, waa 
on the other tho descendant of a race of warriors, for his grandmother 
was the sister of Ugan Hasant, the above-mentioned chief of the Aq 
Kuyunli Turkmins, and his mother a daughter of that famous leader. 
© Thess tribes or Ilyate wore named Ustdjalé, Shémlé, Nikili, Babérid, 
Zn-1-Qadr, Qéjdr, and Afshér, They wore peonliar dress and a red cap, from 
which they were called Qazalbish, golden-headed. [See Malcolm, rol. I, p. 502, 
Transl., vol. I, p. 168, Ed. 
+ Raled 871 to $53 H. 
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His father Haidar was killed while attacking the province of Shirwin.* 
His eldest brother was killed in Gilin, to which district the sona of 
Haidar bad fled, and the second died, when Ismé'il, the third son, was 
achild, Not much is known of him until he is 14 years old, when he 
appears at the head of his adherents, marching against and defeating 
the roler of Shirwin in 905 H. The next year, 906 H. he defeated 
the. Aq KEnuyunli chief Alwand,+ who had attempted to crush him ; and, 
making himself master of the province of Azarbaijdn, established his 
residence at Tabriz. In 907 H. he marched into "Irfiq and defeated 
Sultan Mourdid{, the last of the Aq Kuynuolis, near Hamadfn, and in 
908 H. became the acknowledged ruler of Persia. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the detail of the conquest of Isma'il. The first few years 
were spent in subduing the provinces of Persin that resisted his 
authority. Then came the quarrel between the orthodox Sunnis as 
represented by the Uzbak Shaibdni, and the Shi'ah sect onder Ismé‘il, 
brought on not a little by the arrogance of the former, whose hand was 
against every man, and whose life was a continual strnggle with his 
neighbours. The Shi'ahs had long been repressed and cruelly perse- 
cuted, and when opportunity came for revenge in the shape of a power- 
ful leader, reared in a strong belief in the sacred name of "Ali, and 
the twelve holy Imims, who formed a kingdom, and made the formula of 
Shi'ah his battle ory, they were ready enough for reprisals. Ismi'il was 
not slow to take advantage of this enthusinsm, and to turn the swords 
of. the tribes to the extension of his Empire. He attacked and took 
Baghdad and the surrounding territories. He thon marched to Mashhad 
and to Merv, close to which city, at Muhammaddbad, 10 miles away on 
the banks of the Murghab, he, in 916 H., entirely defeated Shaibini, who 
was killed in the field. Wintering at Hirdt, he advanced to Balkh, 
invaded Mawariu-n-Nahr, skirting the Paropamisan range by Maimanah 
and Qaré Robat (917 H.), and practically annexed tho wi whole of Kburé- 
sin and Kbwarazm, the Oxns thus becoming again for a short time 
the boundary between Iran and Turan. Of his embassy to Babar, the 
assistance: given by him to that prince against "Ubsidu-lih,§ and of his 
doings in Kburisin, a detailed account is given in Erskine. On the 
whole he was successfal, but in 920 H. he had to encounter a more 
powerful enemy in the form of the 'Ugminli Sultan Salim|| from 
Constantinople, by whom, after a desperate battle, he was completely 

© Westof the Caspian. 

+. Ruled 905 to 906 H. 

7. Ruled from 908 to 906, and again from 907 to 908 H. 

§. Then the General of Kéchkiinji, 

Salim bin Baiyazid reigned 915 to 926 H. 
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defeated on the borders of A’, zarbaijén,—a reverse that affected him so 
much that he is saidto have never smiled again. Beyond the glory of 
defeating Isma‘il, and the plaundor of his camp, the Turks reaped little 
profit, and on the death of Salim, Ismé’'il crossed the Araxes river and. 
sulxiued Georgia. This was the last of his conquests, for he died on 
Monday the 10th Rajab, 930 H. at Ardibil, where he had gone to visit 
the tomb of his father. 


TauMAsr tue Fisst $30 to 984 H. 

When Tahmasp succeeded his father he was ten years old, and 
for long was necessarily in the hands of his ministers. He had hardly 
ascended the throne before he was involved in a war with 'Ubsaidu-lliéh 
the Shaibini, the most powerful of the Usbaks, thongh not the 
actual ruler till some 10 years after. A war, or succession of wars, 
lasted through almost the whole of a reign exceeding half a century. 
The Uzbaks had obtained possession of Mashhad,® defeated the Persians 
near Bastim 932 H., marched to Balkh 933 H., and advanced and laid 
siege to Hirat 934 H. The Persians, however, collected a large force of 
veteran troops, and under the new king, aged 15, beat off the Uzhak 

general, raised the sioge of Hirit, and in 935 H.+ signally defeated 

"Ubaidu-lah near Jim, with, according to Babar's memoirs, a slaughter 
of the most enormons numbers. Soon after this Tahmdsp’s affairs 
recalled him westward again. In Baghdad a chief of the Kurds had 
usurped the government, and in Azarbaijin itself the Qazalbish 
chiefs had fallen ont. The tribes of Shimli and Tokili were at open 
war, and Aldna Tukla had called in the aid of the Turks, While Tah- 
misp. was settling matters in the west, the Uzbaks in the east were 
not slow to take advantage of the internal disturbance, and in 937 H. 
again invaded Khorasan, Astaribid, Sabzwir, Nishipir and Mashhad 
falling under their sway, while Hirit was invested to the great distress 
of the inhabitants. The rebellious tribes quelled, Tahmasp sped again 
to the rescue, and to the relief of the Hirdtis spent the winter of 
038 H, there. In the spring of 939 H. he was even proposing to 
retaliate by invading Miawardu-n-Nahr, when be was compelled to 
hark back to meet Sulaiman{ from Constantinople who was invading 
his kingdom, had taken Tabriz, occupied Baghdad, and but for the 
severity of the season would have reduced Sultaniyah. Tahmasp's 
active measures, however, compelled him to retire and in 40 H. to 

* And Tia the old town close to the modern Mashhad. 

$-10th Mubarram. 

* Solaiman bin Salim, reigned S26—O074 H. 
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abandon his conquests. In 941 H. Tahmésp's brother Sim Mirzi, who 
had been left as governor of Hirat, rebelled, but fled on the former's 
approach across the Oxus, and subsequently to Qandahdér. To recount 
these constant moves of the pieces backwards and forwards across the 
Khorésén chess-board is monotonous, but it must have been much 
more so for Khurdsin and its people, the changes being rung between 
plunder by Uzbak and Persian, and persecution by Sunni and Shi'ah. 
The city of Hirdt and the misfortunes of its luckless inhabitants would 
alone require a volume. Again in 942 H. it was taken and pillaged by 
'Uhaidu-llih, and the Shi’sahs had to suffer. In 943 H. Tahmasp re- 
gained it, and the Sunnis bore the brunt. Sultin Muhammad Mirza, 
a young prince, was made governor. 

At time Tahmisp extended his power as far as Qandahdr, at 
another 955 H. the Turks were masters as far as Isfohin, and for some 
years war with the latter continued. Ultimately the anarchy which 
prevailed in the Turkish empire ensured the peace of Persia: and the 
death of "Ubaidu-lla4h rendered the Uzbaks less troublesome. In 960 H. 
Tahmisp subdued Georgia, and took some unimportant cities in Asia 
Minor, but shortly after gave over charge of his armies to his generals 
and settled down at Qazwin, which he made his capital. The reign of 
Tahmisp, as Malcolm remarks, owes much of its celebrity to the truly 
royal and hospitable reception he gave to the Emperor Humiyin, a 
full account of which may be read in Erskine. This was in 950—51 H. 
Tabmasp died in 984 H. at the age of 64, after a reign of 53 years. 


IsuA’it THe Secowp 984—985 H. 

Tahmasp left a large family. Haidar, the favourite of five sons, 
who had been kept at court while his brothers were employed elsewhere, 
seized the palace and proclaimed himself king, but he neglected two 
very important matters—to seize the treasuries and secure the support 
of the ladies. The neglect of the latter promptly bronght* him into the 
toils of Tahmiasp's favourite Sultdnah, Pari-Khan Khdnam, the sister of 
Shamkhal, chief of the Chirkas tribe, by whose intrigues he was mas- 
sacred, before his frienda could assemble, and his brother Isma'il, at the 
time imprisoned in the Fort of Kahki, was immediately proclaimed 
king, 984 H. | 

Coming straight from 4 prison to a throne Isma'il’s short reign 
was a brief record of debauchery and crime. His first act was to direct 

® (Maleolm, Vol. I, p. 614, spella tho name Pari-Khan EKhinum, but the Persian 
Translation makes it Pari-Jdn Khénam, which is probably the correct form. 
Malcolm, ibid., spells the name of the fort Edhke (Transl, p. 172, ufgf kahk}, and 
eays, it is believed to be the modern Sheshdh, (Tranal, A£.5 shishah). Ed.) 
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the massacre of all the royal princes at Qazwin, save one 'Ali Mirza, 
whose eyes he put ont. Tahmisp’s eldest son Muhammad had, owing 
to a natural weakness of his eyes, been supposed incapacitated for the 
succession, As above noticed, he had been made governor of Khurisin, 
and subsequently had gone with his eldest son Hamzah to Shiraz, leaving 
an infant son 'Abbds, as nominal governor of Khurdsin under a regent. 
Ismail now sent off orders to Hirdt and Shiréx for the immediate 

massacre of Muhammad and all his family, but hardly had the mandate 

for tho murders been dispatched, when a breathless messenger sped" 
with the news that Isma’il himself was dead. A midnight debanch, 

with a seller of sweetmeats for a boon companion, an unusual quantity 

of liquor, with too much opium, and the king waa found dead in a room 

at the confectioner’s (985 H.). 








MuonamMap 965—)94 H, 
On Isma’il'’s death Muhammad, often called Khudabanda “the 


| slave of God" was instantly proclaimed king (hadshah). His first act 
was to put to death Pari Khan Kbinam,®* and the Chirkns chief, and his 
| next, to entrust the charge of the empire to 6 somewhat able Wazir, 
Mirzé Sulaimén, a man whom he subsequently sacrificed. Muhammad's 


whole character was as weak as his eyesight; he was dissipated and a 


coward, and under his feeble rule the empire of Tahmésp began rapidly 
‘ to fall to pieces. The year following his ascension, 986 H., saw Persia 
| invaded by the Turks, the Ushaks, and the Qipchaq Tatars. Affairs in 
| Kburdsdn fell into the wildest anarchy, and in 990 H. the nobles there 


advanced to Nishéptr, and proclaimed his son ‘Abbas the king of 
Persia, Muhammad's first campaign was an ineffectual effort to take 
Turbat. His next the siege of Hirat defended by "Abbis 991 H., where, 
notwithstanding he handed over the Wasir Sulaimén to the vengeance 
of the Qazalbdsh chief, he entirely fniled to establish his authority. 
In 991 H. his ernelty had involved him with the Turkman tribea of 
Tukild, and in 993 H. these internal troubles encouraged the Constanti- 
nople Sultin|| to invade Persia, whose general "Ugmin Pasha sneceeded 
in taking Tabriz, Muhammad’s own tribal chiefs refusing him aid. 
Himeah Mirzd, his eldest son, to some extent extricated his weak father 
from his difficulties, compelled the rebel chiefs to submit, and by 
reprisals forced the Turks, whose general 'Ugmdn was dead, to consent 
to peace. But in 994 H. Hamzah was unfortunately stabbed by a 
barber, and Mukammad's power practically terminated from that date.t 

® (See note on p. 42, Ed.) 

+ Maréd ITI bin Salfm 982 to 1008 H. 
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Eburisin was practically independent all through his reign. Two 
powerful Qazalbish chiefs, "Ali Quli and Murshid Quli Khan nominally 
rot "Abbas, but were really rival powers. Ultimately they fell 
ont, fought, and Murshid was victorious. On Hamznh's death he 
marched with "Abbis to Qazwin which the two tock possession of with- 
out opposition; Muhammad simply disappearing from the scene, deserted 
by every one, “ His inefficiency,” aays Malcolm, “was so marked, he 
was probably permitted to die n natural death.” At any rate he drops 
aE cE hintcar 


‘Anais tue Fist 994—1037 H. 


"Abbias was now strong enough to get rid of Murshid Quli Khan, 
which he did in the usnal way, by slaying him, and taking full power 
into his own hands. Almost as soon as he had left Hirdt, the Dzbaks 
beseiged it, and though in 995 H. he marched to its relief, he had to 
return to his capital without effecting his purpose; for he had to 
hurry back to Georgia where the "Ugmanlis threatened him, All 
through the history of the time difficulties with the Turks in the west 
were invariably echoed by the Uzbaks in the east, and wice versd. 
The marching and countermarching must have occupied most of the 
ruler's time. “Abdu-llih Khdn,* the Shaibdni, no sooner heard of Western 
difficulties, than he moved on the sacred city of Mashhad, entrnsting the 
command of his army to "Abdu-l-Mimin Khdn,+ then governor of 
Balkh. ‘Abdn-l-Mimin was « thorough savage, and when in 996 H. the 
holy city of the Shi’ahs fell into his hands, it was literally given over 
to the furies. The Uzhaks spared neither age nor sex. The sacred shrine 
of Imim Enza, the richest and most celebrated in Persia, was deluged 
with the blood of philosophers and peasants, children and old men. 
Massive gold and silver candelabra, jewelled armour, priceless copies 
af the Quran, and precious relics of every description, the accumulated 
offerings of pious pilgrims for three centuries, were remorselossly 
pillaged. Even the ashes of the dead were not spared, Tahmisp's 

thes OO iia Through the Ashtrakhiin line back to Jiji. 


| 
Iskandar $68— 091. Vir Mobommad. 


*'Abdu-ldh, 991—L008. Zahré Khénam MatTic?e —— Jin, 


+ "Abdo-l-Miimin, 1006, 
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being torn from their grave and scattered to the winds by infuriate 
Sannis.® Meanwhile "Abbas was lying ill ot Tihriin, and for some 
time after his recovery was too much occupied to take any vigorous 
action in Khuréain, a large part of which remained at the merey of 


* "Abdu-Ihih (Shaibini). He had in 997 H. to put down a rebellion in 


Firs, where one Ya'qib had shut himself up in the fort of Istakhr, from 
whence he returned by Yazd to Qazwin, in 998 H., to watch the Turks 
on the Tiflis frontier, and in 999 H. to reduce the province of Gildan ; and 
it was not until about 1004 H. that he was able to commence active 
operations against the Uzbaks. He first took Sabzwir and Mashhad, 
and later Hirit, near which place he at last foreed the Usbaks, under 
Tahir Kbin,+ to fight, and defeated them with great slaughter, the 6th 
of Muharram, 1006 H., Prince Din Muhammad Kbin{ and great num- 
bers of their leaders being among the slain,—a victory that gave Khura- 
ain a long rest. 

In Transoxania the dynasty of Ashtrakhin had just, 1007 H., 
succeeded the Shaibinis, the first of whom, Baqi Mubammad,§ united 
both houses, Din Muhammad, the elder brother, had been slain by the 
Persians, but the younger, Wali,|| established himself at Balkh, now 
reputed little better than a collection of mud huts, but then spoken of 
as “the Mother of cities.” About 1011 H. the Persians would seem to 
have suffered a severe defeat at the hands of this Bagi Muhammad, a 
defeat from which, Vambery says, ‘Abbés escaped with difficulty, The 
principal object of "Abbas in the Transoxnus direction wonld, however, 
soem not so much to have been conquest, as the establishment of a good 
understanding with the rulers of Bukhara. We find him afterwards 
assisting Wali Muhammad with o large Persian army against his nephew 
Iméim Quali, and thongh unsuccessful, he eventually established peaceful 
relations on the Oxus, which lasted the whole of his reign. The tomb 
of Imiém 'Ali Razi became more than ever an object of devotion to the 
pions, the priceless diamond "Abdu-l-Mamin had looted waa restored, 
and 'Abbis, by way of showing hia own piety, walked on one occasion, 
accompanied by all his staff, from Isfahin to Mashhad. 


* See the most interesting detailed account in Vambery’s Bukhdra. 
+ A nephew of "Abdo-lldh, This fight took place just before the dynasty 
closed with Pir Muhammad Khan Il, im 1007 H. 
'Abdo-lléh, O1—1006. Zahri Ehinam marries mh Jan, 


| | 
Din Mubmd. § I. loo”. U1. Wali 
} Din Mubmd. § Big Mata, 00 er ink 


3 | | 
€ Il. Imim Qui, 17. TV, Nédir Muhammad, 1060. 
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While "Abbdés was extending his territories in the direction of, if not 
on occasion actually as far as, Halkh, his generals, operating along the 
Persian Gulf, had conquered the island of Bahrain and brought under 
subjection the Province of Lir from Shiraz to Gdimbrin, or Bandar- 
‘Abbdis, as it was afterwards called. The year 1012 H. found him strong 
enough to commence a long contemplated attack on the Turks,* in 
order to recover the lost provinces of Persia. He began by capturing 
Nehéwand,¢ following this up by the capture of Tabriz in 1013 H., and 
Irwin in 1014 H., in wink year he fought a great battle, 60,000 Persians 
to 100,000 Turks, according to Anthoine de Corves, and won a most 
complete victory. After this the Turks never again rallied during 
*"Abbds's lifetime, and were succesafully.driven from Azarbaijin, Georgia, 
Kirdistin, Baghdid, Mangil and Diydrbakr, including Najaf, Karbala, 
and other places sacred by association with the remains of the Khalifah 
"Ali. Of the recovery of Hurmuz from the Portuguese, his alliance with 
the Emperor of Dehli, his relations with European powers, as told by 
the Shirleys, and his general character, particulars are all to be found 
at length in Malcolm. He is almost invariably esteemed by Persians as 
one of their very greatest kings, and to his long and successful reign are 
popularly ascribed nearly all the finc works that oxist in that country. 
He enlarged its boundaries in every direction, and maintained all his 
acquisitions intact till he died. “He gave," saya Hanway, “« martial 
spirit to the people, polished their manners, and brought the governors 
of the Provinces, who were before in a great measure independent, into 
subjection.” But his reign was marked by the most unhappy suspicion 
of his own children, and the most barbarous eruelties to them. He 
caused the eyes of the two youngest to be put ont, and the eldest to be 
murdered, a crime for which he repented in bitter tears, made the 
executioner of the eldest bring in the head of his own son by way of 
punishment, and finished by inviting all the Lords who had excited his 
jealousy against his son toa feast, where he mixed poison with their 
wine, and watched them expire in his presence, Leaving out of the 
questions this treatment of his own family, there is no doubt ho was on 
occasions cruel to adegree, not merely to enemies, but to his rebellious 
subjects. Allowances must at the same time be made for the unsettled 
state of the kingdom and the customs of the country, which even to 
this day make the sovereign the director of all executions. Pre ly 
rebellion was rife, and sedition required stern examples. While affect- 
ing great piety and making pilgrimages, he dearly loved the bow! and 
made much love to the ladies. He hated the Turks, but was tolerant to 

© Muhammad IIT bin Muréd, 1003 to 1012. 
+ 40 miles of south of Hamadin, 
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Christinns. In his own family he seemed to have fits of absolute mad- 
ness, but he was substantially a good ruler to his country. He made 
several wars, bat he finally established a tranquillity unknown for cen- 
turies, and as Chardin observes, “ When this great Prince ceased to live 
Persia ceased to prosper.” 

He died on the 23rd Jaméda-l-ali, 1037 H. in his favourite palace 
at Farahdbid in Mdzandarin at the age of 70. He had been nominally 
ruler almost from his youth, and was sovereign of all Persia for 43 
years. 


$= 


SAFT. 

To the great ‘Abbés succeeded a series of wenk and debauched 
mainly been brought up as soldiers ; benceforward as a rule they were 
taken from the seclusion of the harem. Reared among women and 
eunuchs, they proved effeminate and incompetent, with no experience 
of government or capacity for war; and, as was to be expected, the 
power of Persia rapidly declined in their hands. For some years the 
nation lived on its reputation, but every season saw its decline, and 
almost every reign witnessed provinces lost. Sim Mirzdi, the son of 
the murdered Safi, succeeded his grandfather, ms Shih Safi. Brought 
straight out of the daramat 17, “ where,” says Hanway, “ he had no con- 
versation except with eunuchs, was taught nothing save to read and 
write, and allowed no diversion other than shooting with a bow or riding 
in the garden on an ass,” his thirteen years of reign wore a succession of 
barbarous cruelties. He began by ordering the eyes of his brother to 
be cut out, his blind uncles to be cast from a rock, the leading minia- 
tera to be either blinded or executed, and a batch of ladies of the 4aram 
to be buried alive. Some authors include among these his mother, and 
Tavernier says, “when in his cups he stabbed his favourite Queen.” 
Finally he ordered an iron to be run across the eyes of hia own son, 
'‘Abbés, an order which the eunuch humanely carried ont with a cold 
instead of a hot one, Im4m Quli, the general of his grandfather, tho 
conqueror of Lar and of Hurmuz, was among his subsequent victims. 
Once more the Uzbaks invaded Khurasin, and Qandahir was lost. The 
Turks under Murdd,* returned to Azarbaijin, and recaptured Baghdad, 
1044 H. Bat even a bad king cannot at once ruin a) lisciplined army, 
and less mischief was done than might have been expected. Safi's 
object appeared to be to destroy his aristocracy, by whom he was even 

* Murid [V bin Ahmad, 1033 to 1040 H. 
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more despised than dreaded. Not a little of his cruelty was duo 
to cowardice. Abandoned to sensuality, he trusted his affairs to 
ministers, whom he was equally ready to destroy the moment his suspi- 
cions were aroused. Yet in spite of all this, so great had been the power 
of his predecessor, that he reigned, with the above noted exceptions, 
almost in peace. He died 12 Safar 1051 H. at Kashan, and was buried 


at Qum. 





"Appds THe Secoxp 1052—1077 H. 


The second 'Abbds was not ten years old when he succeeded his 
father,* and for some years was of course entirely in the hands of 
ministers. These were reputed as exceedingly religious and austere, and 
desirous of reforming the Court and the nation. Wine was prohibited, 
dronkards were removed from office, and female dancers proclaimed. At 
the Capital, says the Znbdatn-t-Tawarikh, men feared to listen to any- 
thing but prayers. Thw result of this abolition of cakes and ale was to 
ultimately drive the boy king to the other extreme. As soon as he was 
old enough to get free of the restraint, he indulged in drunken orgies 
with any one who wonld drink with him, and his constant low amours 
resulted in disease which killed him at 34. Phillip drunk was cruel, 
eapricions, and unjust, but Phillip sober seems to have ruled fairly 
well. If severe to the rich, he was lenient to the poor. The lives and 
property of the people were safe. The religious enjoyed a liberal 
measure of tolerance. The army was successful, and the country at 
large knew him for a just and even a generous king. Qandahdr he 
recovered in person before he was 16, (1058 H.) Peace was established 
with Turkey that Insted during his reign. The Usbak chief Nadir 
Mohammad, who had been driven to fly from Balkh, he entertained 
sumptuonaly for over two years (1052—1055 H.), and successfully assist- 
ed with troops against the forces of Shih Jahdn, the Emperor of Dehli; 
and again when Nadir had in 1060 H. to flee from his son,t "Abdu-l-’Aziz, 
he found him first an asylom, and subsequently a grave. Finally he died, 
a somewhat miserable death, in his palace at a village called Khusridbad 
near Damaghaén in 1077 H. rs 


———— 


* Born 18th Jamdéda-Lakhir 1049. Ascended the throne 20th Safar 1052 H. 
+ IV, Nadir Md. 1050—1057. 
t V, "Abdu-l-'Aziz 1067—1091. 
WI, Subbin Quli 1001—1114., 
WH, "Ubaido-lah 1114—1117, 
WI ‘Abda-]-Faig 1117—1160, 
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Sutamdn THe FEreet 1077—1106 H. 

The eldest son of "Abbis IT. was another Safi, at his father's 
death about twenty years of age. Some attempt was made to set him 
aside in favonr of a younger brother, but the proposal [wns defentod 
by a faithful eunuch, and he ascended the throne in 1077 H. under the 
title of Sulaimin Shah. Physically exceptionally strong, he seems to 
have been morally exceptionally weak. Unwarlike to cowardice, dis- 
solute, dividing his time between the pleasures of the table and the 
pleastres of the harem, where, at one period, he remained immersed 
several years at a stretch, leaving his country to govern iteelf,—nand his 
country seems to have doue as well without as with him. The favourite 
of the time was almost absolute, though he occasionally risked having 
perforce to get drank with his master, who objected to too virtuous a 
minister. His court was as splendid as any of his predecessors; 
strangers were encouraged and protected, and many Europeans resort- 
ed there, We find the East India Company's Agent sending for chests 
of sack, claret and Rhenish os the surest way to secure the favour of 
the king. The Usbaks, however, renewed their annual invasion of 
Khurdésin. The Qipchag Tatirs harried the shores of the Caspian ; 
and the Dutch seized the island of Kishmah in the Persian Gulf. All 
this Sulaiman is described as bearing most mockly, and to have been 
ever ready to turn the other cheek to the smiter. 

There is but little else to tell. Like his predecessors, he extended 
his hospitality to the house of Ashtrakhan, and when, in 1091 H., "Abdu- 
|-"Aziz, the Daniel Lambert of his time, with 300 pilgrims passed 
through to Mekka, he was treated with regal honours. Sulsimin died, 
worn ont with his excesses in 1106 H. in the 49th years of his age and 
the 29th of his reign. 





Soin Hvsarx, 1106—1135 H. 

With the accession of Shah Husain the progress of Persia down- 
hill became still more rapid. Equally as weak ond indolent as his 
father, his wenknoss was united to bigotry that proved worse for his 
country than the vices of his predecessors. Chosen by corrupt eunuchs 
and fanatical mullis on secount of this very character, they were able to 
nisrovern Persia in his name. None but creatures of these men were 
appointed to high stations, displacing the old nobles. Heligious perse- 
cution became the rule. “ Merit," says Hanway, “became on empty 
sound, all offices and dignities were given to those who paid the highest 
price, money decided everything, * * The troops discournged by ill 
discipline and worse pay, served with reluctance. Robbers infested the 
highway, and interrupted commerce, * * Justice was sold in the very 
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capital of the Empire.” The colleges became a sanctuary for mur- 
derers. What spirit remained in the nation became rapidly broken. 
For some twenty years of his reign matters went on getting steadily 
worse, but showing little sign of the coming storm that was to wreck 
Persia and break up the Safwi dynasty for good. 

It is unnecessary to enter here upon the history of those Afghan 
tribes whose country is the mountainons tract between Kburdisin and 
the Indus. Never a homogenous nation, and never able to form any- 
thing worthy the name of o national government, they were then, as 
now, ruled by chiefs the most determined opponents of all foreign rule, 
and to a man, born with the strong desire for a wild personal freedom, 
which qualities, united to great bravery and physical power, made them 
turbulent and dangerous subjects, and, on coccasion, formidable foes. 
Nor is it needful to go over details of the story that made them, tem- 
porarily at least, masters of Persin,—a story that with all the elements 
of romance, has been often, and so effectively, told by Hanway, Malcolm, 
Malleson, and others. The tribes had for long been growing more 
powerful, and were at the time driven to extreme discontent. The most 
prominent place among them had come to be taken by the Ghiljis 
or Ghilzais, who, with the Abdalis of Hirit, became subjects of Persia 
when 'Abbis I. took Qandahir. The Ghilji discontent had almost 
reached the stage of revolt. 

The ablest general of Persia at the time was a Georgian, named 
Gurgin Khin. Born a Christian, he had turned Mohammadan, and 
became famons for his skill and his severity. He was therefore sent, 
with 20,000 men, as governor of Qandahdir. Foremost among the 
Ghiljis was a chief named Mir Wis,” a man of superior intelligence, 
good manners, eminently diplomatic, rich, generous and influential. On 
this man Gurgin Khdin promptly fixed a quarrel, and sent him a 
prisoner to Persia—probably the most stupid thing he could have done. 
The story of Mir Wis will repay reading at length in Hanway or 
Malleson. In place of prisoner, he became the confidential adviser of 
Shih Husain, returned to Qandahir vii Mekka with full powers from 
the Persian King and with the additional religions infinence attaching 
to a Haji, raised a revolt, slew Gurgin Khin and all belonging to him 
in the true Afghin fashion, declared himself independent, and became 
tho first king of Qandahir. There he reigned eight years, defeating 
three Persian armies sent against him, in 1122, 1125 and 1126 H. and 
died in 1127 H. He left two sons. Mahmid, the elder, being considered 
too young, the government devolved upon Mir 'Abdu-llih, the brother of 
Mir Wis, a man so timid that he could never enjoy Afghin confidence, 

* [Spelled Meer Vais by Malcolm and ¢yat y2< in the Persian translation, Vol. I, 
p- 201. Ex 
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and when in 1130 H. Mahmiid slew him with his own hand, the latter was 
at once hailed as king. The failure of the Persians to hold their own 
in other directions encouraged Mahmid to attack them, and in 1133 H. 
he invaded Persia by way of Kirmén, which immediately submitted. 
He was, however, shortly after met and driven back by the Persian 
general, Lutf'Ali Khan. The following year this very general was dis- 
missed, a signal for his army to disperse, while another brother Fath 
‘Ali Khin the prime minister, was deposed and blinded, by which or- 
dera of the wretched court of Isfahin the Shah lost the best of his advi- 
gers. This brings us down to 1134 H. 

Serious troubles in other quarters have been referred to, In 
1182 H. the Kids had advanced to Hamadin, and committed robberies 
ander the very walls of Isfahan. The Uzbaks had carried terror all 
over the northern part of Kburidsin. In Daghistin, on the western 
side of the Caspian, the Lesgis were masters of Ganja and Shamaikhi, and 
in 1194 H. were at the gates of Irwin. Hirit had revolted, and the 
Abdali Afghans, under Asadu-llih Kbdn, entirely defeated 30,000 Per- 
siana under Safi Quli Khan, and threatened Mashhad. The Arabs of 
Muscat were recovering the islands in the Persian Gulf. Even the 
elements added to the general misfortunes : Tabriz wns destroyed by an 
earthquake, in which 80,000 persons are said to have perished, and 
astrologers held that an extraordinary dimness of the atmosphere por- 
tended the destruction of Isfahiin. The prophecy was not long unful- 
filled. Mahmid renewed his attempt with larger and better ap- 
pointed army, overran the whole of Southern Persia, taking city after 
city, by Sistén, Kirmdn, Yaad, and finally defeated Shih Husain's 
army at Gulndibdéd, 3 miles from Isfnban. The victory placed the 
capital at bis mercy, suburb after suburh fell, Farababid, Julfa, 
*Abbdsdbid, and Ben-Igfnhdin. Finally starved to the direst stage 
Husain surrendered his capital, and marching throngh the streets in 
deep mourning, with his own hands placed his royal plume in the turban 
of Mahmid, and in a somewhat dignified speech, wished him prosperity. 
The Ghilji king had become the Shah of Persia, and the Safwi dynasty 
was practically at an end, 1195 H. (23rd October, 1722 A. D.) 





THE AFGHANS IN PERSIA. 
Magudp 1135—1137 H. 

The Afghin rule—it could hardly be called government—in Persia 
was short; less than eight years, but they were eventfal years, and for 
the country rninous, Mabmiid, who in some respects just missed being 
a great man, showed at the commencement of his reign a certain amount 
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of statesmanship. He endeavoured at once to relieve the inhabitants 
of Isfahin from famine, to establish confidence by continuing the best 
of the Persian officials in office, to induce settlers to come, to encourage 
foreigners, and to tolerate religion. Personally ugly almost to deformity, 
he had great courage, strength, and energy,—qualitiea it may he said 
common to many savages. Anything like an attempt at civilized go- 
vernment, however, did not last long. Prosperity spoiled him, his 
rapid successes developed ferovity, and finally, apprehension for his 
safety, combined with great physical suffering, developed all his savage 
instincts, and converted him into an insane and cruel monster. 

Shih Husain had recognised os his heir bis son Tahmisp, who 
during the reign of Isfahin had fled to Qazwin, where he collected a 
forea took the title of Shih Tahmdsp IT. and all through the reign 
of Mahmiid and Ashraf made weak and ineffectual efforta to get 
back the throne. Another figure here appears on the scene—Peter 
the Great, the Russian Czar, who now took advantage of the confusion 
‘n Persia, “ to extend his commerce,” a euphemism for extending his 
dominions, on the western shores of the Caspian. Adopting the same 
formula which his successors have since followed with such good effect, 
he called on Mahméd to redress certain wrongs his subjects were alleged 
to have entertained at the hands of border tribes, and on Mabmdd plead- 
ing hia inability, issued a proclamation declaring “ he had no ambitious 
designs of extending his territories,” arrived on the const of Daghistén, 
and asa commencement annexed Darband, and part of the province of 
Shirwin 1135 H. (1722 A.D.) The Turks followed suit and advanced 
to Hamadin with an army, and all through the Afghan occupation it 
may be said the Courts of Constantinople and St. Petersburg cherished 
designs against Persia, which it was mainly jealousy of one another 
prevented their executing. The Russians seized Baku, and part at least of 
Gilin, while their minister concluded a treaty with the exile Tahmasp II., 
in 1135 H.,* which was to establish him on the throne in return for 
the ceasion of the provinces of Daghistan, Shirwan, Gilin, Mazandaran 
and Astarabid, that is, a large part of Persia with the entire territory 
adjoining the Caspian. Kuardistin had acknowledged the Turks, who 
were practical masters of Irwin, Khuwi,+ Nakhbjiwiin, Marighah, almost 
the whole of Armenia, and a large part of Azarboijin. After a most 
obstinate battle, lasting four days, Tabriz had surrendered 1137 H.,f 
and the city of Ganjah the same year. In 1138 H, a partition treaty 
was actually concluded between the Russian and the Turk, but this 
and the subsequent events belong properly to the reign of Ashraf. 

© 23rd September, 1723.4.D. + Near Tabriz. [Spolled Khoos by Maleolm, and 
si in the Persian Translation, vol. ,p.9. Ed] J} ard Angnat, 1725 A, D. 
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To foreign invasions were added still greater domestic difficulties. 
The inhabitants of Qazwin, Khwinsir, and other cities revolted 1136 H. 
Qazwin, however, with Kishan, and Qum surrended to Mahmid’s Gene- 
ral, though he was less successful in Sijistin. From several quarters at - 
once the Afghins were driven in on Isfahdn, and Mahmiid became ap- 
prehensive even of the capital. Once alarmed, he adopted o charac- 
teristic Afghan policy. He invited toa feast about 300 of the principal 
Persian Ministers and Lords, and massacred every one. To prevent 
the sons ever revenging their fathers, the next day he slew the male 
children of the nobles tothe extent of 200. He dined 3000 of Shih 
Hnusain’s old guards in the palace square, and not one was permitted to 
leave that dinner alive. He depopulated the city by an order to put to 
death every pensioner who had served the former government, and 
gave over Isfahin to general murder and plunder. To re-people the 
unfortunate capital he invited Kirdish tribes, and he raised new 

levies from Qandahir. With these he captured Gulpdigin, Khwénsér, 
_ Késhdn, and certain cities of 'Irdq, and in Fars his general Zabardast 
Khiin tock Shirdz by assult 1137 H.* Then he fell intoa bad way again. 
His cousin Ashraf, whose father he had stabbed, deserted him, and his 
general Amdnu-llih was discontented. He lost confidence in his army, 
and his mind became altogether unhinged. He performed “ Tapassa,” 
a most severe penance, including fourteen days fast in a dark vault, and 
while in this state, hearing that Safi Mirzi, a son of Shih Husain had 
fled, he issued an order for the massacre of all the reigning family. 

Thirty-nine princes were said to have then perished, the two 
youngest being accidentally saved by being held in Shah Husain's own 
arms, Hanway says the number was nearly 100, for among all the 
voluptuaries who ever sat on the Persian throne, probably none were 
more extravagant than Shih Husain, Commissioners were constantly 
engaged in recruiting for his harem. Hanway tells a great story of the 
“year of virgins,” and insists that as many as thirty cradles in a single 
month were required in the seraglio. To kill off the children of a 
king, with the exception of one or two reserved for succeasion, was al- 
most the rule, so that in the case of so eminent # sire ns Shih Husain, 
a wholesale massacre is easily intelligible. : 

The close of Mahmtd's career brought with it a terrible Nemesis ; 
in addition to disease, he finally developed outrageous insanity, and 
died, some say finally smothered, a raging maniac, under excraciating 
tortures of mind and boy. : 








7 * 13th April, 1724. 
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Asnrar, LIS7—1142 H. 


Ashraf who succeeded his cousin (22nd April 1725), joined, according 
to Hanway “the valour of Mabmid to the moderation and cunning of 
Mir Wis.” His first measures, however, were hardly less cruel than those 
of the former, and sadly wanting in the diplomacy of the latter. His first 
order was for Mahmiid's head, and his next to put to death the nobles 
and commanders who had served, and in many cases well served, his 
cousin. With Afghin cunning he invited Tahmasp IT. to come to Isfahan 
as a friend, but that prince had sufficient acuteness to wait till he could 
come with an army, and Ashraf had for the time being to be content 
with putting to death Tahmdsp's correspondents. 

The Turks had now got far ahead of the Russians in their partition 
of Persia, and in 1188 H. (1726 A. D.), marched a large army to the 
capital. Ashraf, however, between diplomacy and generalship, com- 
pletely ontmanceuvred and defeated them, with the loss of 12,000 men, 
the Turks having to retire to Karminshih, and finally to Baghdad. _ 
Eventually, as his object was to make peace with so powerful an enemy 
as soon as possible, he coneluded a treaty, ceding Kiirdistin, Rhuzistan, 
part of Azarbaijin, Sultdniyah, Tihrin, and certain cities of "Iraq, in 
return for which the Turks were to recognize him as sovereign. This 
gave him time to turn his attention to other dangers, A brother of 
Mahmiid's held Qandahir. Malik Mahmiid, the governor of Sijistdn, 
proclaimed himself independent. The Abdali Afghans were still in 
possession of Hirét, But by comparison these were minor evils; before 
long he had to face a still more formidable enemy,—a soldier of fortune, 
at first a mere obscure peasant, a Turkmdn by birth, a robber by pro- 
feasion, but who was destined to make himself a world wide reputation 
asm conqueror, This was Nddir Quali, then in the service of Tahmasp. 
The latter bad fixed his court at Forahdbid in Maézandarin, where he 
was supported by the Qajirs of Astaribid. Nadir, already well known 
as an irregular leader of fame, joined him in 1139 H. (1727 A. D.) with 
5000 men, So did Fath "Ali Khan Qajir with 3000, This deter- 
mined Tuhmdsp to act on the defensive, and he appointed Nidir to the 
sole command, Nadir at once disposed of a possible rival in Fath "Ali 
Kban, reduced Mashhad and Hirit, and the first season compelled 
Kbnrisin to acknowledge Tahmésp. 

Ashraf had just suceeeded in taking Yard, and as soon as Nadir, 
now christened Tahmuisp- Quli Khan, took the field, advanced boldly to 
meet him, The armies met at Damaghin 1141 H. (1729), and the 
Afghans were defeated. The Ghilji, however, was by no means inclined 
to give up the game, and prepared to defend the capital. His entrench- 
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ments were strong, and were well defended, but again the Afghans were 
driven back, with the loss of 4000 men, Ashraf had now to abandon 
Isfahin. He revenged himself by slaying the old ex-King Shih 
Husain, and fell back on Shiréz 1141 H. (1729). Here Nadir fast 
followed him, and again, near the ancient Persepolis, the Afghans were 
beaten,*® 1142 H., and driven in confusion into Shiraz. Ashraf escaped 
by way of Sijistén, where ho was finally murdered bya Bilich chief, 
who sent his head to Tahmasp, Thos ended the Ghilji rule, a period of 
savage terror, that had brought grievous ruin on Persia, and had probably 
cost a million of lives, and the desolation of many of the finest pro- 
vinces. Probably few of the Afghins, who were a small army of 
foreigners in the midst of enemies, ever got back. Many were killed, 
others sold into slavery. Tho fate of o few is described at length in 
Malcolm. 





Tanmisr tHe Secoxp. Nominally Restored. 1142—1145 H. 

The destruction of the Afghins had not, however, the effect of 
restoring the line of the Safwis. Although Tahmisp appears as o 
nominal king, it was merely as a puppet of Nadir’s. Always jealous, 
Tahmisp once ventured to proclaim the general for disobedience, This 
dated the annihilation of any little power he ever enjoyed. Nadir at 
once marched to Court, and dictated what terms he chose, Tahmasp 
was treated respectfully, but given to understand he was not to do more 
than play at being king. In 1143 H. (1730) Khburisin, Mazandaran | 
Sijistén and Kirmén, four of the finest provinces, were formally made 
over to Nadir as a reward for delivering his country, and he was re- 
quested to assume the title of Sultan. He accepted all but the title, 
though he ordered coin to be struck in his own name. 

As soon as his troops had rested from thrashing the Afghans, 
Nadir turned his attention to the Turks, He encountered and defeated 
the Turkish force under two Pashas at Hamadan, made himself master 
of the cities of Tabriz, Ardibil, and was preparing to besiege [rwan, 
the Armenian capital, when he had to return to put down an Afghan 
rebellion in Khurisdn 1144 H. (1731). This he summarily did, reduced 
the fortresses of Farth and Hirdt, celebrating his victory in a splendid 
feast, for which the heads of 300 Afghdns furnished the decorations, 

While Nadir was engaged in this practical buigness, the weak 
Tahmésp was persuaded into trying a little Renting semeet cia 
on his own account, He had just sent to Mabmfid I. who — 
succeeded Ahmad IIL+ in Constantinople a “ eweet-scented eg oe 

* 15th Joly, 1730 A. D, 
+ Mahmid I, bin Mostafi 1143—1167 1. 
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which has happened is the best." By the reversal of a letter “la” 
for “al" the wags made the translation read, “ That which has 
happened is not the best.” 

It is not intended to follow the subsequent career of Nadir Shih, 
his invasion of India, his reign in Persia, and his tragic end. Whatever 
may be charged against his character, he certainly restored the throne 
of Persia to its former glory, and with all his failings, in many ways 
proved himself a great king. The fecblo Husain had brought the 
kingdom to its lowest ebb, it had in fact almost ceased to be  king- 
dom at all, Nadir did all that on the plains of Chowal Mugim he took 
eredit for doing. He drove out the Afghan, the Turk, and the Russian. 
He did more. He converted some of the most dangerous of his coun- 
try’s foes into its best defenders. He subdued the Bukhtiyaris, daring 
tribes who occupied the rugged mountains of Lar, between Isfahan 
and Shistar, who had opposed the advance of Alexander, routed the 
armies of Rome, and given constant trouble for generations; and he 
made them into efficient soldiers, who did great service in his subse- 
quent campaigns. He took Qandahar, thongh it cost him a siege of a 
year and a half, and conquered Kabul. At the latter place he left a 
contingent of his Qazalbishis, where their descendants still occupy & 
quarter. He consolidated hisempire, and then, as former rulers of his 
race had done, cast his eyes towards India, and in its invasion thought 
he saw the restoration to Persia of its ancient splendours and its ancient 
fame. We are accustomed to take the account of his invasion of India 
from the Indian historian'’s point of view. Judged dispassionately, his 
conduct generally appears to advantage. He was even generous to the 
conquered Mughal Emperor. Up to the period of his return from 
India, his countrymen at least might be proud of him, “Whether,” os 
as Malcolm says, “ we consider the noble and patriotic object which first 
stimulated hia ambition, the valour and ability he displayed, the com- 
parative moder tion with which he used success, or the glorious deeds 
he had done, he is entitled to great, if not unqualified, admiration.” 

The Inst five years of his life, so fearfully clouded with suspicion 
and cruelty, are perhaps not quite the measure of the man. There is 
no doubt that his order, given in a moment of rage, to put out the eyes 
of his son Razi Quli, preyed ever after on his mind. It must not be 
forgotten that this con had, during Nadir's absence, tried to usurp the 
throne, had made an organized attempt to take his father's life, and 
when Nadir in the most generous terms*® had offered him pardon, 
if ho would confess his fault, and invited him to wait till in the 
natural course of things he must succeed to the throne, the fierce 


* Bee Hanway's contemporary story. 
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youth had, in the most insulting language, gloried in his attempt to rid 
the world of a tyrant. The act, however, not only “ put ont the eyes of 
Persia," but seems to have changed the nature of Nadir; and even 
partial historians describe the last years of hin reign aa exceeding sa 
barbarity all that has been recorded of the most bloody tyrants. His 
attack on the religion of the people, if his attempt to diminish the 

power and wealth of the priests can beso called, was almost aa fatally 

impolitic as his cruelties. His proceedings produced something like 
rebellion, and the spirit of insurrection changed Niadir's violence to 

fury. ‘Towards the last he was maddened to desperation, and in 1160 H. 

he was finally assassinated by a committee of four principal officera of 

his soarhy ineluding Sy sapere of his own tribe and his own 

guards. Novertheless his assassination was the death-blow of the 
mighty empire he had created, and disastrous anarchy almost imme- 
diately followed. 

The death of Nadir saw the immediate rise of a powerful Afghdn 
empire. Few among his retainers were braver, more loyal or devoted 
than Ahmad Khan, the Abdali Chief, none more ready to revenge his 
death. But within a few months Ahmad had founded a dynasty of his 
own, had changed the name of himself and his tribe, and become 
Ahmad Shih Dori Durini, o name also destined to carry terror to 
India. Three or four years saw the province of Khurisdn severed and 
converted into a separate principality. Mdzandarin and Gilin before 
long were seized by the chief of the Qajirs, the governor of Agar- 
baijin declaired his independence, and almost half a century passed 
before Persia became a power aguin. 











THE PUPPET KINGS. 


The Safwi dynasty, founded by rulers of the calibre of Shih Isma‘il, 
and the great "Abbis, than whom Persia had seen no greater since the 
days of the famous Sassanian, Naushirwin, practically ended with the 
capture of Isfnhin by the Afghans, after a life extending over nearly 
two and a quarter centuries, The descendanta who were re-established 
by Nadir, as already noticed, were the merest puppets in his hands, and 
with his formal proclamations as Shah, the dynasty dropped into 
oblivion, The puppet Tahmdsp I]. was murdered by Razd Quli who 
had himself married a daughter of Shih Husain, and Razd‘s son 
Shah Rukh was therefore descended from the Safwis on the mother's 
side, <After the brief reign of Nadir’s nephew, ‘Adil Shah, and 
his brother, [brihim, both of whom had been slain, Shih Rokh waa in 
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1162 H. (1740) raised to the throne. He was young, handsome, ami- 
able, and popular, but his career was blasted by another chief, who also 
through the female line was a descendant of the Safwis, one Sayyid 
Muhammad, who seized Shah Rukh, and before the latter could assemble 
his troops, blinded him, and proclaimed himself king with the title of 
Sulaimin Il. The same year saw thia Sulaimin put to death by 
a general of Sh4h Rukh’s, and the blind prince brought from the prison 
to the throne again. For awhile the unfortunate Shah Rukh bore the 
title of prince, enjoyed the revenues of Mashhad, and the inflaence of 
Ahmad Shih Durdni was sufficient to convert Khburisin into a separate 
province for him and to guarantee its integrity. But its chiefs re- 
inined almost complete independence, and only acknowledged Shah 
Rukh as their nominal suzerain. 

Still another puppet of the Safwi family waa set up by the chief of 
the Bakhtiydri and Zand tribes, a nephew of Shah Husain, with the 
empty tithe of Iama‘ll ITT.; but he waa purely nominal under the Wakil 
Karim EK)an. 

The whole of the doings of these petty rulers belong to an entirely 
subsequent chapter of history. 


The inscriptions on the coins figured are in many cases somewhat 
elaborate. Shih Isma'il describes himeelf as “ Abd-l-Mugaffar, Baha- 
dur Khan, ag-Safwi, as-Saltdn, al-'Adil, al-Kamil, al-Hadi, al-Wiali,” the 
father of the victorious, the just and perfect Sultdén, the guide, the governor. 
Muhammad calls himself “ Badshah al-Husaini, ag-Safwi.” Sulaimin says 
he is “ Banda Shah-i-Waldyit,” the slave of ‘Ali, while Husain is 
“ Kalb-i-Astdn-i-"Ali,” a dog of the threshold of “Ali. The baby king is 
“'Abbés gélig, pint Séhib Qirin, Zili-baqq”, the third "Abbds, a 
second Muhammad,* the shadow of God." 

Coins Nos. 31, 32 and 33 are strnck in the name of the Imam "Ali 
Misi Ragéi, the firat apparently at (?) Asindrin, or some similarly 
named place in Kburdsin, the others in Mashhad; all probably 
cribed, are wanting dates or mints, some having neither. One is in 
the name of "Ali cas cable gy yies pam ctl als dies Another has 
wh cable cnple eaten Unyle Others have the Shi'sh confession 
of faith on both sides. 


® (Rather: ‘a socond Timdr, who first assumed that attribute. Before this 
*Abbée, the Emperor Shih Jahin of Dehli had similarly called himeelf, on his coins, 
‘the second Sahib Qirin.’ Ed. | 
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Nos. 44, 45, and 46, are of Fath ‘Ali Shih Qéjér,* and do not 
| belong to the series; and No. 48 is (to moe at least) a doubtful coin- 
| It appears to be of Tahmisp I1., struck at Hawizah. 

i I have again to express thanks to the many friends who have sent 
me their coing to examine. In this ease more especially to Mr. Rodgers 
of Amritsar, and to Mr. Furdoojee of Bombay. The latter gentleman's 
collection is especially rich in Safwi, and many of his coins figure in this 


Borie. 
‘3 A ———— 
'' . GENEALOGY OF THE SAFWI DYNASTY, 


According to the Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh of Muhammad Kamal, the 
descent of Shih Ismé'il was through the following line, from Misa 
Qisim, the seventh Imim :—Abd-l-Qésim Hamzah—Sayyid Abi-l-Qisim 
—Sayyid Muhammad of Arabia—Firts Shih Zarin Kuléh—Ahwiz 
al-Khis—Muhammad al-H4fiz—Réshid—Shaikh Salihu-d-din—Shaikh 
Qutbu-d-din—Shaikb Salah—Jabril—Shaikh Safiu-d-din Ishaq—Sadra- 
d-din—Khwaja 'Ali—Shaikh Tbrihim—Shaikh Junaid—married sister 
of Uzan Hasan, of the Aq Kuyunlis. 


Boltin Haider m. Martha, danghter of Uzn Hasan by the Christian Lol 
Despina, daughter of Calo Johannes, Emperor of Trebizond. 
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ees amé'il ¥."Agnia I. danghter m. Ishdq-Khiin. 
Hamenh(e) Lami by wr 7 ee ter m. Khin 


(a) Proclaimed successor bot seized and imprisoned by Ya'qib and enbso- 
(#) Fled to Gildn where he died. - 
(c) Rebellod in Khuriisin, took Hirdt 941 1H. Afterwards fled across the 
(dq) Rebolled $45 H. Fled to Turkey and then to Kirdistin, but was delivered 
{c) Assassinated KM H. 

* Ry Morkham and othors this is incorrectly written Kajor. 

1 
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V. "Annis T. 
| ___—OiwB. 867 | 8.904. 10738 
aa ee nd 
Safi f ) Tahmasp(y) a) Aménu-Néh(j) 

VI. Sim (Shih Safi) Pstimabt) 
B. 1020 : 10a7 D. 1062 
Vil.'Annis TI. 
B. ane 1052 D. 1077 


Vit. Biaats PELs 


—B. 1087 &. 1077 D. 1106 


| le te, 
IX. Hvsaix el m. Mirad. Dédd, chief priest of Mashhad. Daughter m. ? 
B, aust 1136 D, 1141 


KIT. Tanmise I.(1) Daughter m. Razé Quli son of Nidir. XVII. ScramAn II. (n) 
a Of) Denghiee mn Bagh XIX. Jauk'ie TL (p) 
XIII. "Annis I11.(m) XVII. Suis Rvxn (0). 


A Ghilji Chief. 


ate Win Mir Abdu TIAh (3). 


A. Magwip AT. Aswmar. 
8. 11 D. 1137 A. 8B. 1137 killed 1142 TH. 





(f) Stabbed gt the inatigntion of his father by Reh Bod Khan. 

(9) Died before Safi was murdered. 

(4) Blinded by order of his father and perished miserably. 

(i) Killed by her father to spite his grandfather "Abbds. 

(i) Blinded by order of his father, 

(&) An attempt, mado to put this prince on the throno, defeated by a eunnch. 

(ft) Fled from Isfahin 1135 H. Nominal king in Farnbibid 1139. Nominal 
under Nédir 1141, Put to denth by Ragé Quii. 

(m) Nominal at cight months old under Nadir 1145. Died 1145 H. 

(x) Mirzé Sayyid Molammad. Proclaimed himself king 1164. Put to death 
by Viieof "Ali 1166. 

(©) Born 1147, sncceeded 1162. Blinded by Mirzi Sayyid Md. 1163, Nominal- 
ly restored 1164. Independent in Khurdsin 1165. Died 1210 H. 

(p) Born 1155. Nominal under Karim Khan 1164, Died 11738 H, 

(q) Blain by Malmad. 
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= Quli. 
xIT. Mire Suin (Nadir Quli) a Quill. 


B, 1100 8. 1149 Murdered 1160 H. 







=; Quali m, daughter of Shih Husain. XV. ‘An 8 


(All Gal} | 
8, 1180 Blinded by XVI, 1162 killed 1162 








Buin Rvoek 
EVI. Reece rT). 
62 killed 1162. 
Costemronart Rovers. 
ie Uxbaka in Transoxnnia| "Usminli Sultana of 
A. H. | A.D. Safwia of Persin., req , | 
680 | 1481 = Suatmmini Dynasty... zid Ll, bin Mabe, 
206 | 1500 | cit |Mubd.Shaibinf ... es | 
Hs | 15038 Tama’ il I. Py To 
916 | 1510 Kichkinji ie 
926 | 1520 -_ ann peice [, bin Salim 
oa0 | 1523 Takmisp I. one TT) 
37 | 1530. aint Abd Ba’id - 
$40 1633 bad | "Ubaida-llah iene | 
4) 1539 - "Abdu-llih sn 
O47 | 1540 Bae "Abda-1 Latif ana 
59 1551 ane Nanriz Ahmad wea | 
63 | 1565 i Pir Muhammad I. ... | 
lite] 1560 Prt Takandar aT 
O74 | 1666 an | =A Salim IT. bin Sulaiman 
gaa | 1574 si | on Moréd LJ, bin Salim 
94 | 1576 | Tamé’il II. oa a 
685 | 1677 |Mabammad,bin Tahmisp oe A 
991 | 1583 | bt | Abdo-Ilth IT, ose 
994 | 1585 | Abbés I, bin Muhammad ffl | | 
1003 1635 baw eee Mulbd. Ii, bin Murad 
1006 | 1598 en ‘Abdn-l-Mimin  .. 
; 1600 ia l Pir Mohammad II.... 
' | AsrmaknAn Drwasty 
1007 | 1599 ane Baqi Mohammad ... | 
1012 | 1603 i | Abmad I, bin Mubd. 
1014 | 1605 | ‘a Wili Mobammad .. 
1017 | 1608 a Imim Quli me 
1086 1617 bee nah Mogiafd I. bin Mabd. 
1oay | 161s sit on *Usmiin U1. bin Abmad 
1031 | 1622 i a Mustafa I. restored. 
1082 | 1612 | iE a Muaréd IV. bin Abmad 
1047 L627 Shih Safi fob | are = 
1040 | 1660 | ae Tbrdhim I. bin Ahmad 
1060 | 140 | ive Nadir Mohammad 


( r) Formerly Governor of ‘Lela. 
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Ushaks in rarabienniol "Usminli Sultina of 
de. Turkey. 




















olatmantbinThrabim 
Abmad U1. bin ditto 
Mestafaé 01. bin Melpd. 


*Abbis TH. (Nominal) } 
1796 | Nadir Sh wes 
Iva? | "Adil Shih * 
Tbrihim 





1751 eae ae fect i th : | 
ma "Whaidu-ligh IT. ... 
ae Md. Karim Khidn a i peices Rahim... 


n eb eG Usmaniilbin Mastofs 
. 1787 | ane er Mostafall bin Abmad 


SAFWIS OF PERSIA. 


T. Ismé'il as-Safwi. R. 1:12—143 grains. Nishiptr. No date. 
Mr. Rodgers. iz 





Ob, Rev. 
Within circle aliy) ah ¥ Golet that 
ON yt) oon gb AEN oH! Ny catch Ueteh 
eee ee ggee AShe giptal wld yoy 
wt ge vie oe? ee Le erat 
: 


Ditts AR 1-0. Isfardin, and Tabriz Mr Fardoonjee, 
i i 7 4 : 
II. Ditto ff. tae grains. Mashhad. No date. Mr. 


[Rodgers | 
cont gat formula in square with | The same inscription, 
names of the 12 Imams round but dghe 
on four sides. ~ 
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1 | a DID es Nishdpir. n 
a : a? ‘O—T4 i Aliiward. od 
“ » LO—71l 4, —Dhisé. bo 
Til. Thitto. mM ‘9—69 ,, Hirit. 929 BH. My cabinet. 
Formula in cirele. ec. ; 
‘Names of Im4ms in four eegmonts | Area sibel yf coll 
round, we mY thamyac! ght 


qrg ails ped al) ole 
In centre ai — | 
IV. Ditto. A. 10—68 grs. Nimroz. No date. My cabinet. 


Similar formula. Similar inscription, 
Ditto. Nimros. ® 29 H. Mr. Fardoonjee. 
VY. Ditto. AR. -1—150 grins. Hirdt, 924 H. My cabinet. 
The same formula in hexagon and | Area J. gt Jot wb... 
six segmenta round. fb gt galt .. Uee.. 


sgh! oS yah Ouest ole 
a fie BER THE EE CS 
In centre Ir* z ya —y* 
, Ditto. A&R. ‘B5—17 grains. Tabriz. No date. Mr. Fur- 
— [doonjee. 
circle and segments round. | a Laren! phe 
Ditto. A, B—120 gra. Vaud, 929 fi. Mr. Furtloonjee. 


The same formula in square 85 | Area the same, but in ornamented 


No, IL. central circle a} 474 wr* 
Ditto. AR. L:1—705 grains. Aliward, no date, Mr. 
The same as No. V. The same, but in centre shield. 
be | 319 sll say? 
Ditto. AM. ‘98—72°5 grains, Nisd. Mr- Furdoonjee. 
The same, in square, as No, IL Tho same, but in centre lozenge 
WE Jaren! ytble 
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VI. Ditto. AR. -75—72 grains. Tabriz, 908 H, Mr. Furd oonjee, 


In central circle, | sehen eae ena een 
ee cyte de dee yee Jo We inset OB | 
yet oer de ae gee Je Aron rh oye gen al 
Round Wd voces. MA | ashe ala 


Ditto. Astardbdd, Aliward, without date, 
VII. Shah Tabmasp I. AR. -57—80 grains. Hirdt, no date. My cabinet, 
The same formula with quarter- Area Jaw [bly 


foiland 4 segments round. piety eal! Uk) 
Sem pla ole em gst hed le geelagh als 
Bee me lt Dee le gaye sible y Al) oie 

In centre By wd 


Ditto, AR. -05—82 grains. Hirdt, 941 H. Mr. Furdoonjec. 
VIII. Ditto. MR. 82—45 grains. Hirit, no date, My cabinet. 
The same formula arranged in) The same inscriptions, 
square. | 
IX. Ditto. 4R. -87—70 grains. Astanibid, no date. Mr. 
. (Rodgers, 


The same formula, Area the same, but in centre, 
; ar | SL piel Capt we yalngh 
Xx. Ditto. AR, 1:05—78 grains, Nimroz, no date, Mr. Rodgers, 
-The same formula, | Area the same, but centro star, 
| , jase! ye 
XI. Ditto, AR. *78—45 grains. Mashhad, 960 H. Mr. Rodgers. 
The formula in and round an al- , Area sl... lal 
_ mond shaped area, prbeligt qaelegh aS 
1S, ty ophe Gy all 
Gilble , aile 
In centre 1° Lay poll 
Ditto. AH, -A5—19) grains. Yazd, 940 H. Mr. F urdoonjec. 
In ornamented circle the 12 Iméims | Area as above. wit ol 
forming star and osnal formula | In centre lozenge 2 cele ll 
romnd., qe ere ot} 
Ditto, AR, “B5—120 grains. Tabriz, no, date. Mr 
[Furdoonjee- 


The same formula arranged in | The same area, but in centre circle 
square like No. I. | Hv ola le Clb 
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Ditto, J, -85—121 grains. Tabriz, no date. Mr. 


The same. Ria ce 
XII. - Ditto. JA. ‘85—120 grains. No mint or date, Mr, 
| [ Furdoonjee. 
oe de ee we 2 wis 
Privy ti ti ae pr hese TTT er ae ge 30 et gales we 
| «is 
Ditto Qandahdr, Sultani, without dates, 


XIIL* Shah Ismé’il II, Mir Tahmdsp. AR. -85—72 grains. Qazwin. 
[No date. My cabinet. 


aad bey 
Lalet Lyte be cape) ualegb ur! 
+ sla! y urd oo Pg alse ey 
Thtto. A. ‘80-71 grains. Qazwin, no date. Mr. 
[Furdoonjec. 


XIV. Muhammad (Khodibanda). AR. ‘9—71 grains. Ja'fariibéd, 
965 H. My cabinet. 





In centre wii ay ) In ornamental circle 
ne ue) de Biter ata as 
wa slog coe tb sIigt (ylbles 
— 2 ee as | Upham ope 
= see one eee oeee | round ale QViola ert) im 
PPS panne eaters qag din 
Ditto. A. ‘9-71 grains. Jn'farébid, no date. Mr. 
Furdoonjee. 
The same. | The same but in simple circle. 
Ditto. AK. ‘9—71 grains. Qazwin, 986 H. Mr, Furdoonjec, 
The same. | The same, but outer inscription 


in ornamental segments. 


* beri fhe i ‘am fairer’ roads : 


which is a Persian verse. ‘Ea. j 
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XV. Shih ‘Abbés I. AR. 1-1—141 grains. Counterstrack, Qanda- 


har, 1029 H. Mr. Rodgers. 


The same formula os No. I. alah .. 


eS 'yl diplt ie ane 
“PY anpic) ,, 
is. 
Connterstruck joa Jas 
KVL Shéh 'Abbéis II. A. ‘8—112 grains. Tabriz, 1058 H. Mr 


Furdoonjec. 
The centre .y! aly iffrale dn Gu, 
dee 1 +A 
PE ke | veils 37] 3) 
Round o&—* we we Ce i | dotted margin. 
Seem gle Beet lt gay? sine 


Ditto. AR. 9—101 grains, 1053 H, AR. 10—138 grains. 
1076 H. A. 1-0—70 grains. A. 1°3—135.grains. No date. All of Tabriz 


qnd with similar inscriptions. 
Ditto. AR. 10—101 grains. Abrawdn.* 1041 and 1065 H. 


My cabinet. 
Ditto. AR. 10—101 grains. Tiflis 1053 H. My cahinet. 
XVIT. Ditto. A. O—116 grains. Ganjah 1052 H. 2 





A 10 
ay = F for agit ul 
soe de tye 
XVIII. Ditto. AR. 1:1—70 grains. Tabriz, 1052 H. My cabinet. , 
The same inscriptions. | As No. XVI, but larger. 
XIX. Sulaiman I. bin "Abbda I. AR. ‘95—110 grains, Nakhjiwin, 
1097 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. | 
The same formula. Vy gle | 
)*e¥. 
ole wletle 
| ie 


Ditto. Nakhjiwan, 1098, 1100 H,. Abrawin,*® 1102, 1103, 
1105 H. Mr, Furdoonjee. 
® [Perhaps [rwan wy Eal, | 
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Ditto, Ganjah, 1103, ***4 H. Tabriz, 1104 H. All similar, 
XX. Ditto. 4) -95—147 grains. Qandahér, 1078 H. My cabinet. 
Persian lion and sun, | jee 
ul 
teva 
ae 
XXL Shah Husain bin Sulaimin, A. LO—79 grains, [pfahdn, 
1133 H. My cabinet. 





The same formula as No. XVI. sce Vy BLS 
pier 
“mm $24 
wll are 
XXII. Ditto. M. 1-03 —75 grains. Mashhad, no date, My cabinet, 
The same formula. | de 
| we gieT ol 
oe ye 
MXI(l. Ditto. At l-1—éS grains. Tabriz, 1134 H. My cabinet, 
The same formula, The same inscription, but with 
ornamental margin. 


XXIV. Ditto. AR. -95—83 grains. Tiflis, 1131 H. Mr. Fur- 
doonjoc. The same, with dotted margins. 
Ditto. AR. 95—82 grains. Tabriz, 1190, 31, 32, and 33 H, 
Mr. Furdoonjec. 
Ditto. AR. 105—83 grains. Qazwin, 1131 H. Mr, 
Furdoonjee. 
XXV. Ditto. AM.11 x *75—123 grains. Isfahin, 1126 H. Mer 


de? aly) wy | oy we 
al ws ay py pur 
| altel oye 


J 
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XXVIL*. Mabmdd, an Afghén, A. ‘05—66 grains. Isfahin, 1135 H. 
My cabinet. 
MU AA ae Sc 2 adnan + 
all eye 
ai ot. ( alae tire) Slee Spee” gle 
| whtel mre 
XXVIL Ditto. | A. 1-1—111 grains, Isfahin, 1194 H. Mr, 
Furdoonjee. 


The same formula, auiale day... 
but date 11r8 OR AF ooiglle syeae Jone, 
ot plme te Ay i [urd ol] 
whtel ... 4 


XXVIII. Ashraf, an Afghin. . 10—67 grains. Qazwin, 1130 H. 
My cabinet. 
The same, but date, | )r4 = 
ad pol ale slbl, 3 
a oy, je ae Oe 
HIP? wey ae. 
Ditto, AR. 1°15—111 grains. Igfahdn, 1137 H. Mr, Furdoonjee. 


The same inscriptions, | Bi Wb de 540 
but date 1137. esis T yoy oe [ Les. f ] 
om yz tee iyt 
whBel ... 


XXIX. Shih Tahmasp Ll. (abdicated). .R. 105—70 grains. 
Tabriz, 1135 H. My cabinet. 
The same os No. XVI. Li yfae Le ih gh 
LY Geel G= Gust 
re Sid Sy 
XXX. Ditto, (nominally restored). AR. 1°1—88 grains. Isfabén, 
1142 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. The same inscription. 


A similar coin, but with dotted margins, Isfnhin, 1142 H. Mr. For- 


* [Avery nearly identical coin ia given in Marsden's Numiemata Orientalia, 
p. 470, No. DLXXIV. The couplet on these coina, probably, rune thos :— 
tapi beds! cart gene ple spe gle gp CUM wer se etl Gee gj the 
Marsdon reads the two last words = 345 which do not scan. Tho moaning is: 
“Shih Mahmud, the conqueror of tho world, with reference to hia bravery, has 
struck this coin from the east of Trin, like the disk of the sun.” Ed.] 
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Coins struck in the name of the Imim "Ali Misé Raza. 
XXXI. "Alf Miisé Ragé. AR. 1'1—78 grains. Azindrin, 11** H. 


My cabinet. 
de oly) oll Od y5 7) ahew ybely 5! 
dy al py oom slot gration. got 
ae sla, gaye le gn He 


1 gly —! ee 
XXXII. Ditto, A. 1:0—795 grains. Mashhad, *143 H. My 


cabinet. Similar inscription. 


XXXL Ditto. . 9—L74 gr. Mashhad, no date. My cabinet, 


Laylt 
| aegis wy 
Ditto. JR. -95—178'5 grains. Mashhad, 1141 H. 


Mr, Furdoonjee. | 
XXXIV. ‘Abbdés IIL. bin Tahmésp. AR. 1-:05—85 prains. Shiraz, 


1145 H. My cabinet. : 
The same ad No. XVI but larger. al 2719) bs a 
ptyee iytaale gly 
js a 
Ditto. AR. L1—83 grains. Isfahan, 1146, 1146 H. Mr, 


Furdoonjec. Similar inscriptions. 
Coin struck in the name of ‘Ali, JR. ‘B5—68 grains. No Mint 


114° H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 


The usual formula in dotted circle. | eriplet pss 2b 
wiS ikl. : 
XXXV. Nadir Shih. AK. -§5—S2 gr. Mashhad, 1150 H. My cabinet. 
Sy ah n*l eo 0 oF 3521 Aan 
1fe* ge) = wie? 29 b etetbalin 
A chronogram referring to the date he st a> ok) ely! 
- of Nadir's accession A. H. 1148. oye uy pe 
XXXVI. Ditto. A. 9—175 grains. Tabriz, 1153 H. My cabinet, 
a cdirale sald glalt 
rib, gle 
~r ah etke y ytble 
i ., 


i)4F 
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Ditto. Similar coins of Tabriz, 1151, 1154, 1157 and 1158, Mashhad 
1151, Isfaluin 1157, 1156 H, Mr. Fuardoonjee. 

XXXVIL Ditto. A. 1-0—67 grains. Tiflis, 1151 H. Mr. For- 
doonjee. 


aly las =| ups The same as No, XXXV, but 
talons wt oy 
urs 338 
pel 


XXXVII. Ditto. A. ‘8—105 grains, Mashhad, 1151 H. Mr. 
Furdoonjec. 


yi ald) ol 
Ley aye akle 
w bya) ey 


Ditto. JR. -7—105 grains. Isfahdin, 1151 H. Mr. Furdoonjes. 
MAXMIX.,. Shih Rukh, (grandson of Nadir). A. 10—356 grains, 
Mashhad, 1161 H. Mr. Furdoonjec. 


U kL it os 
XL. Ditto. M.9—177 grains. Mashhad, **63 H. Mr. Fardoonjec. 
uns one te” 
2 ie a5 Hm gale lly 
a vo See Sa lt 


= =f © 8 
XLL® Muhammad Karim Khdn (Zandi). A. ‘95—70 grains. 
No mint or date. My cabinet, 3 


al) yi aly eb 32) ale WUT ot 
om wn bsp aml Sariphet Akan alee 9 
Je SU ym va J TUTTI Titty 


us 
Conunteratrack a | 
ALI, Ditto, £. 95—68 gr. Qazwin, 1175 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
pir 4 
wrt yp seated ty 
pve tin 


* [The troe reading of the obverse, from beiter | : i 
. preserved coins, is given by 
Marulen, Num. Orient. p. 481, Ed.) = by 


Similar formula, 
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XUIIL. Ditto. sR, 8~55 grains. Shirdz, **90 H. Mr. Furdoonjee 


CPt J The same as No. XLI. 
> L baw ale Jato 
oS 
Ditto, AR, ‘8—67 grains. Shiraz, **75 H. Mr. Furdoonjec. 


Np The same as No. XLL 


pati jie 
Tl 


eo. V¥b 
KLIV. Fath ’Ali Shih (Qajir). ‘05—138'5 grains. Mashhad, 


1244 H. My cabinet. : 
[ree re | oh tale 4% 
pis! dpa a 
XLY. Ditto. A. ‘95—158 gr. Kirman, 1219 H. Mr. Fardoonjec. 
oes | joi alt 
ele Ve das 
a 


XLVI. Ditto. AR. ‘85—4 gr. Shirdz, 1203 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 


Similar inscription. 





jy 
alate 
=r 
ier | | 
Ditto. 8, 50-37 grains. Yard, no date, Mr, Furdoonjee. 
oh Similar inseriptions. 
Ladi 
a Bo 
XLVI. (2?) Muhammad Khan. A. -75—100 grains. Astaribdad, 
1173 H. Mr. Furdoonjee. 
ols sith 
sli pie! dle 
ivr at 
XLVI. (?) Shih Husain. AR. ‘§—57 grains. Hawaizah, no 
date. My cabmet. 
In circle ally | In circle th 
ong’ eee 
ee ene Round = yie= Sey 4 


i i ial 
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Antiquities at Nagart.—By Kavt Ras Suvduat, Dis, MR.A.S, FILS. 
Translated by Bane Riu Praskp, (With two Plates.) 


Nagari is a small village in Mewir and is situated on the east or 
right bank of the Berach, about six miles north-east of Chitor. At one 
time it was part of the jigir of the Thikur of Bassi, but itis now included 
in the estate of the Réo of Bedli, a Chauhdn Rijpit and ao first class 
vassal of the Mahdrind of Udaypur who belongs to the Guhilot or Gehlot 
clan. The name of this clan is derived from Guhil, the son of the Bappa 
Rawal who in Samyat 784, A. D. 728, according to Col. Tod, er 8. ‘a1, 
A. D. 735, as I believe, took Chitor from Man'mori, the last of the Mori 
or Pramar dynasty.* 

Though we do not know the dates of the foundation, or the destrua- 
tion of Nagari, yet the latter event must have occurred before the time 
of Bappa who lived more than eleven centuries ago; and it would seem 
from two inscriptions at Nagari being in the Southern Adoka character 
that the city was flourishing before the Christian era, The inhabitants 
point out the remains of an ancient fort at Nagari, and say that its moat 
was formed by « ravine lying to tho eastward. An examination of the. 
spot shows that some building most have stood there, for large bricks 
are occasionally dag =P) in the neighbourhood. The ‘north-east and south 









qua ters of zari also contain many isolated specimens of ancient archi- 
tecture, The old rampart of the tow is said By tha villnour f6 be repre- 















laped embankment whi skirts Naga commen- 
Ae river and encompas 





north-east quarters, anc ending at the north on the river bank again, 
The entrance to the old eity is traceable on the road leading to Bassf, 
In some placea we find old mortar floorings, and sometimes masonry 
ghits are exposed to view by the erosion of the river banks, 

Two earthen vessels measuring 12 feet in height and 3 in diameter, 
with sides an inch thick, are to be seen in the shaft of « well sunk by a 
barber. Such vessels called mind (ate), 3 to 4 fest high and L} in 
diameter, are manufactured at the present da by potters on their wheels, 
but those two old vessels seem to have been constructed by joining 
several layers, each 4 inches high, and then baking them in a kiln. 
The rims of similar vessels may be seen peeping ont from the ground in 
two other places, 

Hathion kd bard. 

About half a mile east of the village there ig an open rectangnlar 

enclosure which goes by tho above name, i.e, the elephant-enclogure. 
* Tradition saya that Chitrang Mori removed to Chitor, on Nagarf having been 
doomed to destraction by the course of an ascetic, 





ae —— 
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Its walls are composed of large slabs of a greyish limestone, admirably 
put together in five successive layers, The height of the wall ia 9 ft, 4 
in., and it is 3 ft. 2 in. thick at bottom, and 1 ft. 4 in. at top. The 
breadth of the slabs of the lowest layer is 2 ft. 9 in., of the 2nd, 1 ft. 
8 in., of the 3rd, 2 ft. 7 in., of the 4th, 1 ft. 3 in., and of the Sth, 1 ft. 
4 in. Their longth varies from 7 ft. to 14 from the top to the bottom. 
The outer measurement of the enclosure is 300 ft. 4 in. by 154 ft 
4 in., and the inner is 291 ft. by 148 ft..6 in. The entrance is ot the 
southern side; the northern side is in a state of dilapidation, owing, 
aooording to the villagers, to the Thikur of Bassi’s having taken away 
the atones to crect other buildings with. 


Ubi diwal, or Akbar's Lamp. 


About a mile north-east of Nagari there stands a pyramidal tower 
(Plate V), built of the same kind of stone, and constructed in the same 
way as the Hathiom ka bari. It is 14 ft. 1 in. sq. at the outside base, and 
3 ft. 3 in.sq. at the apex. Its height is 36 ft. 7 in., and it is composed of 
21 layers of large blocks piled one on the other. The tower is solid for 
4 ft., then hollow for 20 ft., and solid again up to the top. The floor of 
the cavity, or chamber, is 4 ft. sq., and it has 7 openings to admit light. 
The window facing the east is 2 feet. by 1, 3 in.; of the two on the west 
one is 3 ft, 3 in. by 3 ft., and the other 2 ft. by 1, 9 in.; one window on 
the north is 2 ft. by 1, and the other is 2 ft. Sin, by 2 ft, and go also 
are the windows on the south.* 


® Those measurements were reported to the author by Thikur Jaganndth Singh 
the Hékim, or Réj-official at Chitor. Tod has two references to Akbar’s lamp. At 
vol. I, p. 326, ho saya “ tho sito of the Royal (Akbar’s) Oordoo or camp, is still 
Buasie, a distance of ten miles. The head-quarters of Akbar are yet marked by o 
prramidal column of marble, to which tradition has assigned the tith of Akbar ka 
dews, or Akbar's lamp.” Hoaddsinanote, “Tt ia as perfect os when constructed, 
being of immense blocks of compact white limestone, closely fitted to each other, 
ite height thirty feet, the base a square of twelve, and summit four feet, to which o 
staircase conducts. A hnge concave vessel waa then filled with fire, which served aa 
a night beacon to this ambulatory city, where al! nations ond tongnes were aasem- 
bled, or to guide the foragers." The other reference is at vol. II, p. 755. There he 
expresses his regret that, owing to tho results of an accident, he was unable to climb 
the ‘staircase “trodden no donbt by Akbar's feet." But in fnot there is no inner 
staircase, Kavirhj Shydmal Dia writes as follows: “There is no flight of steps to 
reach even the highest part of the hollow chamber, though there aro projecting por- 
tions of the blocka composing the pyramid on which the foet can be rested. If 
any one wants to get to the very top, he most get ont at the highest window and 
then somehow or other scramble up." The Karirdj observes that the fact of there 
being no interior staircase corroborates his view that the tower has uot been built by 
Akbar, though he may have nosed it as 5 beacon. There is no tradition about its 
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This pyramid is call’ed ‘ U'bA'diwal" or the ‘vertical lamp', and 
is said to have been erected by Akbar as a beacon lamp (for burning 
eotton seeds socked in oil placed in a huge eup kept on the summit), 
to denote the head-quarters of his camp when pitched there to reduce 
the fort of Chitor in 8. 1624 (A. D. 1568). Notwithstanding the authors 
of the Akbar Namah, Tabagit i Akbari, Iqbél Namah Jahdngirf and 
Farishta say nothing about it, yet it may be that Akbar did employ 
the column for placing on it the signal light of his camp, reasonably 
considering it better adapted to this purpose than any new thing which 
be could make. 

From certain remains found to the north of Nagari in the bed of 
the Berach, it may be inferred that a bridge had been thrown across 
the river, and the people say that its débris were used in that over tho 
Gambhiri which flows past Chitor. But my own investigations show 
that the latter could not have been entirely constructed in this way, as 
it contains also portions of some old shrines, ¢. g., the stone tablet 
bearing the Inscriptions of the templea founded by Réwals Tej Singh 
and Samar Singh,®* 





origin, bat the similarity of its architecture with that of tho Hathiog kA bipi would 
Point to 9 contemporaneous date of the two structures. He alao informa mo that the 
word Ubh'diwal ia a Mowéri term. LUBA in that dinlect means ‘standing’ or 
‘vertical’, ¢. g., dhAd Aond moana ‘to stand up’, Diwal ia equivalent to Hindi diwaf 
‘a lamp" and seems to be derived from the two words dtp and diay, Note by Mr. 
H, Beveridye.—[Tho staircase, spoken of by Tod, must have been on outer one, pro- 


* Paper on the Prithi Raj Réaé, p. 17, No. I, p. 1, B. A. 8. Journal for 1886, 

+ Tod, II, p. 750, says that two tomples in Chitoy, crected by Rénd Khumbo, and 
his wife Mird Bai, are entirely constracted from the wrecks of mere ancient shrinos, 
maid to have been brought from the roing of a city of remote antiquity, called Nagara, 
three kos northward of Chitor. Ho adds in a note “T trust this may be put to the 
proof; for I think it will prove to be Takshao-Nagara, of which I have long been in 
search ; and which gave rise to the guggestion of Herbert that Chitor was of Taxila 
Portus," 
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: Old coins are sometimes picked up at Nagari during the monsoon, 
| when the dust and the surface soil get washed off, Four such coins 
‘Likely to interest numismatists are sent with this paper for the Bociety’s 
/Museum.* Major-General Cunningham fancies from the finding of 
gome anciont Sibi coinst at Chitor, that it mast have belonged to the 
Sibi kings whose dominions lay towards the Panjab, and that Jayatura, 
the metropolis of the Sibi territory, may be Chitor. 
I shall now speak of two old inscriptions (see Plate Va) corroborat- 
ing the evidence of the antiquity of Nagari; their squeezes brought 
by Pandit Rim Pratap Jotishi are sent herewith. 





Inacription J. 

This ia on a slab on the right hand side of the door or entrance 
leading down to a tank in the village of Ghasundi, about 4 miles N. E. of 
Nagari.t The tank was completed on the Srd Baisikh Sadi 8. 1566 
(19 April 1510), hy Singir Debi, wife of Mahéréné Réi Mall. ) 

The slab measures 3 ft. 7 in. x 1 ft. and contains 3 lines of 15 
lottera each, but unfortunately the 13th letter in each line is so close 
behind a pillar that an impression could not be taken of it, See Plate I, 

Having failed to make out any satisfactory sense of the inscription, 
I had recourse to my able and learned friend Mr. Bendall, Prof. of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, and I am deeply indebted to 
him for the kindness with which he haa replied to me on the 27th October 
last as follows: 

“Tho charactor is in the main the oldest found character known. 
We usually call it the ‘Southern Asoka." All the rock edicta of Asoka 
south of the Panjab are in this character They are in a kind of Prikrit 
or Pali, however. This is in a sort of popular Sanskrit, probably what 
Pigini means when he speaks of the bidshd of his time. Some acholaia 
call it the ‘Gath4 dialect." The Mahdvastu a great Buddhist book, 
published by M. Senart at Paris, is, in the main, in this form of speech. 


® [The coina have been received, but nothing can be made out of thom, as tha 


devices and inscriptions are quite obliterated. Ep. |. 

+ Archmological Survey Reporta, XIV, 46. 7 

¢ [In a note, subsequently received, the anther adda: “ Entrance of the tank must 
bo taken in its literal senso. In RéjpGténd we have numbers of bdolt ((.!j4) or reser- 
yolra of water, which have only one descent; and over the ghdf one, or sometimes 
two-storeyed structures aro built ; and in some cnses, on in the tank in question, 


hand side of the descent, inside the entrance, towards the body of the water. There 
are no surronnding walls, raised above the ground level, but the parallel sides of 
the descent are shaped like walls.” Ep. ] 

kK 
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You will see from my transcription that it is not pure Sanskrit; but it 
differs from Pali and most Prikrite by having the letters % and 4, while 
they have only q¥#— 

The stone is evidently broken on both sides and I can make no 
sense of the first line except a, probably, man's name Paradsera. 

From lines 2 and 3 it would seem that a “ hall of worship” was 
made to Sankarshapa (Siva) and Vasudeva, with a wall or rampart 
(prakdra). 


(1) TRmRaeaawunTtnt pats 
(2.) SWAT TST Ta EF a at 
(3.) at TAH SW wT ta ty aT = oT 


f= Sansk. Votaka Nirdyana, surrounding, sheltering.” 
Mr. Bendall supposes Sankarsan to stand for Siva and correctly too, 
since the term is sometimes applied in this sense; but generally it is 
used to signify Bal Deo, the elder brother of Krishna or Vasudeo (son of 
Vasudeo). Thus we see that a hall of worship was made to Bal'deo and 
Vaseudeo, from which the inference may be drawn that they were regarded 
with veneration at that period, and that idol worship was in vogue 
among the Vedic people, 
Inscription IT, 
Found on the river bank near Nagari, evidently broken on both 
sides, measuring | ft. x 8} in. and marking 8 letters of the same charac- 
ter as the preceding. See Plate I. They read 


7 “aw <a e 
ai 


One letter @ has been evidently defaced from the beginning, thus 
making ©% (44) ami <3—al = meaning “mercy to all creatures," 
wliich was one of the formulm of the Jains. 

T also give a third inscription which is of modern date and records 
the making of the tank above referred to, 

(From a very good squeeze, subsequently sent by the Kavirdj, and 
from which Plate Va has been prepared, the fragmonts of the two 
inscriptions would seem to read thus: 

12 8 4 66 7 8 9 10 11 12 18 1415 
Leetmammvt ana ht ywag 
** fe wa aatiwt «mg 2 owt fF 

"al im naw tim oe «wm ze 
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In the first line, the Ist letter is partially broken away, but suifi- 
cient remains to show it to have been (4; the Srd letter is gd or grd 
rather than ga; the 4th letter, and the 3rd of the third line are alike, 
both being jd; the Sth letter may possibly have an anuswira (G); the 
11th letter is distinctly ri, with what looks like a dot within the angle 


of the vowel, In the second line, the lat letter again is partially broken, 


but the vowel i is distinctly visible; the @nd letter is more probably 
only na (not nd). In the third line, the 4th lotter is distinctly #1, the 
12th is wa, and the 14th is fe. The latter would seem to stand for fi; 
for the word intended is probably edfita, ° an enclosure’ or ‘a garden.” 
The second line would seem to montion the Jina (Mahivira) and 
Bhagava (Buddha) as well as the two brothers Sankarshaga (Baladeva) 
and Baésudova (Krishyn). At the beginning of the three lines, as well as 
at the end of the first two limes some portion of the inseription 38 
lost ; traces of the last 16th letters of lines 1 and 2 are still visible ; but 
after vafekd there is no trace of anything further having followed. 


12 3 4 5 6 7 
hi, * 8 q “4 OF ai = aI | a) 
.* r, al 


In the first line, the lst letter ia slightly broken ; the 5th might be 
da; the 7th 18 probably the beginning of the word thambha ‘ pillar.’ In 
the second line the first consonant is lost, though the accompanying 
vowel i is distinct; perhaps the word was kdrité or pratisthd pita, Ed.J 


Inscription ITI? 


) ara Breet Ht TASTY Bt TET I 
gp vat amare an | SStCaA! d 


rnerterforefan HOTT OTE 
sarraferyfye feUTS MAMIE METS OTH ATA fast an 9 


eatcerunra ahorety HAS STAAL ATT THAT HR 


eon carefally checked with the help of two good ink 


The aksheras enclosed in brackets ore doultful on 


impressions, sent by the Kaviraj. 
the stone, and have been conjecturally restored. Ed] - 2 
4 Read qprcae | 


4 Head wamre | 
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array fararareqernares 3! oe oe ecb 





isan awe 12 
a —— =ftatufata- 


ufaan:* z . 
mabcncshatieder fecuev eit qellictietunstedie-ent- 
apse YSldade odo naafettofa p ¢ 
fa anette aaa gee: fe x cies fhe wee 
sat wreehe f¥ made shoe ew 
mE | eet ore! faurat el wa Bibb beset 


Fe oot 
eeiticr” | saiegaae WAX wary Sonal taki Peca 











CITHSILATE: |X 2 

w[nt}ne terete afer aeafa fadtuxq | sftcsmag- 
faafaereerar wcaifarretg 9 tt 

Wee ecfiornaat Tawa wa HAadettaaGatea” | 
aheaq « few waa waar feermfa « cee wes cr. 
ABTA | wR 

wicca wreaieatcrng” fafae aqufsdcaafagareal- 





* Read sqifaqrerye | Read qypfafin | 

5 Read saree | Bead wqfejapeqy | 

© Rond ompyt | H Roag @ | 

i Read eyqfm | Ii Read qafat gic 

® Read gyeye, mefri cows, 16 Rea ad Feratany slri cation. 
¥ Read sarwty | 17 Read sriteted 

B Read syrepara | B Read gaz | 


Lt Road qHHaA | i Rowd aaa | 
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j aera  wexnoadsiree 


afa: | ware 


ee cores eet wifine at Ae URW. 
ee Farenetaea” a8 waa cacterce” few ayaa 
srs nistel estan 






lar exc Genicaere ris 

Pirin hag nh ont or a 
Hz 2 auras waza | ts 

cfemefererrenet wrsatened Shramesdfie frre 
caeasterne? | Sift eagaaaard Sse a eurafas- 
nlfanfe Saad SemTesat Te 1 te 

aitattenfed afacatatenaifry: sewer afettett ar 





earetan oy Tse Scaife we Tea VTRCETATGT 
ue SeTAAaear | Be = 

Seca atavteent ae fasercfrat eafas” 1 oft 
Taare aa TT axapufecty efamifert 1 Re 


© Read wget cal Road queres wat | 
N Road gare | % Read oaTeTEe | 

M Omit the anuzwira. Road gat t 

8 Road <cregfierer | U Rend ome | 

a Read franz | ! Read qartae | 

© Read firqree | SS Read pagrragt | 
Read acarfeary mein cure, Omit the risargs. 


Read wegae ' 
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WETICE 1 Rg een? chy iis 
aq tude a4 WH eRe WEAR SH ame shee Tea 
FEMI TERA” waRTa Atari rwfaut aware? aqray- 
AM Tes BtwraT, .. 
Translation, 


Om ! Obeisance to Ganeéa and the divine Sarasvati | 
1. May the eyes of Parvati the beauty of whose glances isas splendid 
#8 a whole family of black bees in the act of their pretty gyrations in 
& lotus, dissipate the darkness of my mind with their rays, 





2. May Ganeda who manifests his elephantine rank among the gods, 


by having the unmistakablo shape of an elephant down to the shoulders, 
remove the ignorance gonerated by obstacles, and completely inspire 
my mind with elegant expressions, 

+ The pious and excellent king Rajamalla, the son of Kumbhakarna, 
the sun of the lotus-like race of king Khummana, is reigning at Chitrakita, 
his praise being sung by numerous poets, who were made happy through 
his meritorions deeds, because he crushed the pride of the mighty army 
of the haughty prince of Malwa. 

4. King Ranamalla, who was the crest jewel of the noblest princes 
of the empire, was the ruler of Marusthals, having rooted out from it all 
its thorn-like enemies. 

o On his gaining the membership of the assembly of the immor-. 
tals, forthwith his valiant son Yodhd, who had cut off the Pathan race of 
the Persians with the edge of his sword, bore the burden of the land, 

6. That lord of the Marumedini (Abode of sand), who had the satis- 
faction of having duly fulfilled the ceremonies of Kanyd Dana (giving 
away girls in Marriage) and had undertaken a Pilgrimage to Prayiiga 
satisfied his forefathers by performing funeral obsequies to their manes 
at Gayd, and gratified learned men by giving charities in gold at Kadi, 

7. What did he not offer in fire on the sacrificial ground to the 
gods, what did he not give away to the Brahmans on the charity ground ; 
what Persian did he not defeat in battle, and what deed of fame was 
not accomplished by king Yodhd! 


% Read aparqre | © Read wweeypqaz | 
6 Road agar | " Read eq greys | 


Head gaifigs | 
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@. Unto such a king was born a daughter, who by the number of 
hor virtues surpasses the wives of the divinities and who is a repository 
of noble actions. Inthe finish of her body the skilfal Creator has reached 
the acme of his power, or rather Cupid himself has exhibited his skill im 

9, The king perceiving, from the words of her playmates, her 
childhood to be over, proposed to his ministers to give hor away in mar- 
riage, when a prince equal to her in virtues could be found. 

10, Ona searching examination having been made among the kings 
of the earth as far as the shores of the ocean, king Réjamalla (Rai Mall) 
was found to be a match for her im virtues. 

ll. While a host of bards were chanting in high and mighty terms 
the praises of the king, whispers regurding Rajamalla penetrated the 
precinets of the (Marwar) king's zeninib. 

12. O ye princes, listen to the words of the heralds, and raise no 
doubts: we are praising the terrestrial Cupid, the generator of delight 
in the hearta of the fair sex in the height of passion: Réjamalla is next 
to nome among the princes. 

13. Having gained the victory over a host of brave adversaries 
in a raging battle, the dutiful (king) offered (the spoils collected) from 
the ends of the earth to the brahmans. Rajamalla filled the earth 
extending to the four oceans with his renown, and now reigns supreme 
in the world by reason of his noble attributes. 

14. The well-meaning Siva, who bears the moon on the forehead, 
had openly granted a boon in these terma: ‘let prosperity attend thy 
posterity, and let thy kingdom prosper’; hence Kumbhakarga’s son, 
the head-jewel of kings, is triumphant in the world, 

15. The queens (lit. the lotus-eyed ones of the harem), being 
delighted in their hearts with hearing the echoes of the foregoing enlo- 
gium of the bards, resolved that this king should be married to that 





want chiefa (of the bride’s father) ordered the 





_ clever officials to make haste in preparations for the wedding festivities, 


and all the requisite things were readily supplied without an ‘if” ora 
if ls ve 

m7. Then Réjamalla was fully satisfied with presenta of elephants, 
horses and a store of other articles given him, as dowry by the king of 
Marwar, along with the princess. 

18. He lovingly talks with his affectionate bride who bears the 
name of Sringéra Devi (goddess of adornment) ; and with her, under 
the influence of Cupid, he passes his time in many a prank of love. 

19. Sringira Devi, the abode of chastity, beauty, prosperity and 
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charity, having obtained Réjamalla, the son of Kumbhakarpa, as her 
consort, perpetually enjoyed intercourse with him to her heart's content. 

20. She dug this pond, having sides decked with gema, a rival 
of the ocean, of unfathomable watera that have tempted Vishyn to 
transfer his maritime abode, and take it up here with his spouse Ramé. 

21, There are treea there, irrigated with the water raised by 
means of large pitchers attached to the admirable wheel. The plantain, 
mango, and panas (Artocarpue integrifolia) which grow on its banks, 
exhibit their owner's excellence in affording hospitality to travellers, 

22, Here and there upon its banks there are Banian trees enliven- 
ed by the hamming of black bees swarming about the bunches of their 
flowers of perennial fragrance. Unoeasingly the daughter of the king 
of Marudhara added (to their number) with a view to worship Parvati 
the bestower of all felicity. 

23. May Réjamalla wedded to Syingara Devi, and this pond filled 
with lucid water, continue to shine as long as the earth, the ocean, the 
sun, and the moon endure, 

24. This pond as well as this inscription of elegant style and 
containing good lessons, were finished on Tuesday the 13th of the. bright 
half of Srivana 8. 1556 (2let July 1499). 

25. There lived a Brahman of the Daéar4 caste, Jotinga Ketava 
by name; bis son Atri had a son Mahesa who was o great poet, 

24. The same poct Maheéa who composed the inscription in the 
temple of Ekalinga and of that on the tower of victory, is likewise 
the author of this. 

Samvat 1561, Sakn 1426, third day of the bright half of the auspi 
cious month of Vaisiékha being Wednesday in the spring season when 
the sun was in his northern course (19th April 1504). 





Notes on the Oily of Hirdt—By Carrarms C. E. Yare, Political 
Oficer, Afghitn Boundary Conmission, | 

[The following paper is a revised reprint of portions from Captain 
Yate's printed report to Government. The inscriptions have been 
revised by Maulawi Abdul Hak Abid, who has added translations together 
with some critical and explanatory notes (marked A. H. A.) Tho 
inscriptions, however, would require to be verified by collating with the 
originals or facsimiles. Some of the names are doubtful (marked F). Ed.] 
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Tho most prominent feature of the city is the “Arg-i-Kahnah’ (7) 


or old citadel, which stands on the northern face towering over the rest 
of the city. That this citadel was formerly a place of great strength, 


is proved by Ibn-i-Hauqal, who writea—" Hirat has a castle with ditches. 
This castle is situated in the centre of the town and is fortified with 
very strong walls.” This building, which is altogether some 250 yards 
in length, now stands not in the centre_of the town, but slightly back 
From the main northern wall. The ditches mentioned}are now mostly 
choked up and full of reeds, though efforts are being made to clear 
them out, 

The only building noticeable by its size and height above the um- 


form level of mud houses is the Jam'ih Masjid, a large and lofty struc- 


ture in the north-east portion of the city. Ibn-i-Haugqal saye—" In al] 
Kburisin and Mawariu-n-Nabr there is not any place which has a finer 
or more capacious mosque than Hiri or Hirdt, Next to it we may rank 
the mosque of Balkh and after that the mosque'of Sistén.” But there 
is nothing in the Jém'th Masjid to record ite age that I kiow of, older 
than an inscription in the Kbot-i-Sulg character on a slab above the 
‘Mibrab', put up apparently by Sultan Abd Sa'id in A. H. 866, 
to record the abolition of some oppressive tax. This date corresponds 
with about A. D. 1461, seven years before Abt Sa'id's death, and ata 
time when, so history says, he was engaged in waging war with Turkish 
tribes in Khurasin. 

The objects of interest outside the city are almost entirely confined 
to religions structures such as the Musallé and to Ziyérats or shrines. 
Of the latter the most famous is the shrine of Gazurgah, a large build- 
ing up at the foot af the hills some two miles to the north-east of the 


city, and the residence of the Mir of Gazurgah, one of the most richly 
endowed and influential divines in the Hirit district. The office of 
Mutawalli or superintendent of the religious endowment of thia shrine 
has descended for generations in the family of the present Mir Murtaza. 
The Mir's eldest son Muhammad "Umar Jan, a man of some So years of 

«. ia married to o daughter of the late Amir Sher "Ali, o sister of 
Sardir Ayyib Kbin. 

The shrine is distinguishable from afar by its huge, Jofty, square- 
topped building surmounting o high arch, the usual feature of all sacred 
buildings in this country, and is well worth a visit if only to see the 
beautiful carved marble headstone surmounting the tomb of the saint 
and the simple yet handsome tomb af the Amir Dost Muhammad, 

Passing first through s large walled garden of pine and mulberry 
trees, the visitor comes to an octagonal domed building full of little 
rooms and three-connered recesses, two stories in height and all opening 

L 
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inwards, built apparently as a cool, breezy place in which to pass 
the heat of the summer days. Beyond this again is the main en- 
closure of the Ziydrat, now a deserted and dilapidated-looking place; 
everything bears a look of decay; the unkept courtyard, the broken 
tile work on the archway and entrance to the shrine, and general want 
of repair everywhere visible, betoken a great falling off from former 

There is a covered reservoir buill, according to local tradition, by 
a daughter of Shah Rakh, but the following inscription, which was 
deciphered with some difficulty, proves that the reservoir was originally 
restored, 243 years after his death, by some lady of royal descent, whose 
Ame, as usual, is not given :— 


25 oi) Behe jhe 9 sbd yee 
Jee Say et) we elt Jato ta 
eo gis} at Ct, WS iS =? o 
SHIR et eye We! oy) capes jl 
e25 glial EAS y Syed Ltd Lj pa « 
# Site SUL ele oF aust as 
* yLinl of pli yb pe hl 
@ dae ge old) ol) HE har ple 
ets MN GIS Sole pe ony Liles 
ode slays fey ol Abas ole ne 
© Syed chm sith pe oe thie 
wl Sy oye So) Sie aig 
SH gl on OF) taila, wie» 


* Perhaps dase’ A. HA. 
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@ dayaye i Hida]; * es ase 
odie dt 2 gt elt dees’ on 
o gsc, mt Clie gym 28 op acl e 
e isi ue ep wl poe iS ot pj dye © 
: ele wiles 5 jt whale pole « 
oi Sie jij pine rah te le ® 
© ( arabe pei d= 278 ret Mo" 


This inscription by the Abjad reckoning gives the date of A. H.1100 
or A. D. 1689. 

The entrance to the shrine lies at the eastern end of the main 
courtyard, through a doorway under o high arched yostibule and across 
a covered corridor, paved with slabs of white marble, worn and polished 
into the most dangerous state of slipperiness by, presumably, the fect 
of countless pilgrims. Roundabout this door sit Mullis, beggars 
and pilgrims of sorts, in addition to the numerous blind Hafiz or recitera 
of the Quran who here seem to act os the general showmen of the place. 

Immediately in front of the entrance and looking inwards, but now 
half-buried in the ground, is the carved figure in white marble of a long, 
thin animal, said to be a tiger, though what a tiger is the symbol of in 
guch a place I cannot say. 

Passing throngh the entrance one emerges into a square courtyard 
portico at the eastern end, the tile work on which is very much out of 


, = F ne ? i Nae 5 F 
wlth od _char AU pt ROMO UY (2) 
al | 
i The word gifs ,# doubtfal here. Tho line doea not scan and may be changed 
® [Tho numerical words are enclosed within brackets; thas, = 8 y~ © 4 
= 800, 5 =7,¢ = uF = 60, J = oO, heal =~ 3, uw =10; hence 5464+8004+7+40 
7+ 1 +004 90400424104 90= 110. Ep. ] 
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The tomb of the saint Abd Ismié'il Khéja."Abdu-llah Anséri is a 
large mound, some 1) yards long by 6 feet high, covered with stones, 
and stands immediately in front of the arched portico under the shade 
of a tree, 

The tradition is that the original buildings having fallen into decay, 
the present strocture was erected by Shah Rukh Mirzd, the youngest 
son of Amir Timir, who ruled at Hirit from A. D. 1405 to 1445, 

The great feature of the shrine is the headstone of white marble to 
the grave of the saint, which stands some 14 or 15 feet in height and is 
most exquisitely carved throughout. This stone is a beautiful piece of 
work, a5 not only is the carving of texts and inscription well executed, 





but the whole proportions of the stone are beautifal. The whole of the — 


Arabic inscription, carved in what is known: os the ‘ Ehoat-i-Suls" 
character, could not be deciphered, but at the end of it the name of the 
saint is entered in fall, Abi Isma‘il Khéja "Abdu-llih Ansari, and the 
ante A. H. 859 also appears, This date, thongh, corresponds to about 
A. D, 1455, or 9 years after the death of Shih Rukh, and owing to the 
whole of the inscription not haying been deciphered, it is uncertain 
what it refers to. 

The date of the death of the saint, recorded in the following 
quartrain, seems to have been enbsequently inscribed, as it appears on o 
separate corner of the stone and in a different character :— 


OSes cine Spo 9S Kalyd yl * (3) 
esa) oS yo ile ite 
e( oo ) slay Uso clas (oy) je 
® sna) ae) ae mlm wii, ge 
“ Fat" by the Abjad reckoning equals A. H, 481, or about the year 
A. D. 1089, 


On one side of the tomb the following inscription appears, recorded 


by Haman, son of Husain Shésnlé, in the year A. H. LUD or A. Lb, 
1640 :— 


elise ple \ w/a whys wo GU obs « (4) 
usa Klose fale whey: ol joe 
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Round the tomb itself the following inscription ere — 
5 Wael — oo Ly) i * (5) 
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# al) wf oli _ooladly pee lie 
8 cd yl le AinS oye gtle @ 
evyi? cinta » iS ant led Voy © 


The Amir Dost Mubammad's tombstone is a plain simple but hand- 
some block of pure white marble, some 8 feet in length by about 1} or 
2 feet in height and breadth, finely carved and surrounded by a marble 
balustrade. It lies just to the north of the saint's tomb in the open 
enclosure. At the bead and foot of the grave stand small blocks of 
white marble, carved in imitation, but a very bad imitation, of the head 
and foot stones of the KhAja’s tomb. They are dwarfed and quite 
lost in comparison with the original monuments. 

The Amir Dost Muhammad Khan died in 1563, a few days only 
after the capture of Hirit, and curiously enongh there lies buried quite 
elose to him his rebellious nephew Sultin Ahmad Kbhdn, the gon of 
Mohammad ‘Azim Klin, brother of Dost Muhammad, the then ruler 
of Hirat, whom he was besieging and who died during the siege in the 
spring of the same year. . 

The remainder of the enclosure is os full of graves as it can hold, 
not only of notable Afghins, but of members of the Safwian dynasty 
and also of the descendants of Jingiz Khan, the latter apparently 
predominating. 

Inside the portico also there are some 20 or 30 tombs mostly of the 
families of Jingiz Khan and Shih Rukh. One of the tombs of some 
member of the latter's family is noticeable by the fine block of black 
marble of which it is composed, beautifully carved and inscribed in 
Arabic. It bears the date of A. H. 895 or about A. D. 1490. Another 
fo Rustam Muhammad Khan, a descendant of Jingiz Khan, bears the 
date, according to the Abjad reckoning of tho following Persian verses 
inscribed in the Nast'aliq character, of A. H. 1053 or A. D. 1643 -— 


+ diew ti! wid pte 55 gy) © (6) 
# aly hee WS ayh 00d gt lie 
Sa Sye opie eis] elo pare ry * 
* gle des® piny edble ying jl « 
© UE Ser all cess I aT yy 
© ( ley! dime sliol ate fle 59 a1) 2 


Another marble tombstone has an Arabic inscription in the Suls 
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character, recording the death of Muhammad "Iwaz Khan, simply de- 

scribed aa the son of the third Khan in A. H. 1057 or A. D. 1657. 

M A marble parte, to Muhammad Amin Kb4n, another descendant of 
ingiz Khan, is wd, according to the Abjad reckon! of the following 
line, A. H. 1076 or A. D. 1666 :— ie si 


Lean} (gle £2y) gd tel os* py wo (7) 


Another marble tomb to Shihzida Masa'tid is dated, according to 
the Abjad reckoning of the following verses, A. H. 1296 or A.D. 1840 :— 


® oti] ust? aS lye 4S ppl © (8) 
Soames gilb jl is at cr yp? 
ott hay J sym age Sa lvl® 
eo og) pe im sp we BG pp 
e pial i ro 5 ust dlan|j © 
sop=* siale (Sisley wy 
® Syay us? yy BS Spee foljy* © 
e S,25 us? x > el wiley tlie © 


© (dprme foly® we) Gate aw) Uate 


Several other marble tombs have had the names and dates obliter- 
ated, and one of black marble, finely engraved in Arabic, bears 19 
name but the date of A. H, 865 or A. D. 1461. 

In the rooms around the enclosure there are many notable tomb- 
stones. One of the finest of these is to the mother of some monarch, 
known as the“ Mahd-i-'alyé,” but the tombstone has no other name on 
it or anything to show who she was, a8 it was apparently the custom at 


the time of her death not to inscribe o woman's name on her tomb. 


The date of her death ia fixed by the following hemistich :— 


od gps abl jt te jIy) eete* 0) 
literally, “the place of descent of the light of pardon from the kindness 
of the Incomparable and Eternal God.” It would appear that Mahbit 
has been purposely incorrectly spelt, having been inseribed Mahbit 
tnstend of Mahbit for the sake of the daic. As it stands the date ts 
A. H. 866 (A. D. 1462) corresponding more with the rest of the 
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tombs. Otherwise the date would be A. H. 475 (A. D. 1083), apparent- 
ly considerably anterior to any of the others. 

A marble tomb to Ustéd Mohammad Ehaja is dated in Arabic 
A, H. 842 or A. D. 1439. Another to Khidja Sultan Muhammad, dated 
in Arabic A. H. 761 or A. D. 1360, was the oldest tomb noted. 

Another tomb of some Shih Rukh Khin, made of marble and 
engraved in Khat-i-Nasta'liq, haa the following coup 


eke Et oye Jy JE © (10) 
© hell yy Golem gpl Jee) Se 
which gives the date by the Abjad as A. H. 1165 or A. D. 1755. 
Another to Mubammad Rahim Khin, bears the following inscrip- 
whe! gle pimp dae* eal oy (11) 


giving a date of A. H. 1201 (A. D. 1787). 

A black marble tomb finely engraved in the Khat-i-Sulg to tho 
daughter of some king, name illegible, bears the date A. H. 1109 or 
A.D. 1698 in the following line :— 


WAS cael Lepane oy (12) 


A marble tomb to Muhammad Quli Sulgin has the following en- 
graved in the [ihat-i-Nast’alig :— 


wie bey spay She (13) 
giving the date of A. H. 1015 or A. D. 1607. 


A tomb of some one “ Ax aulid-i-Salitin,” bat name illegible, has 
the date A. 3. 893 A. D. 1488, engraved in Arabic :— 


Mid, eas ee (14) 


There “is a handsome black marble tomb finely engraved in the 
Khat-i-Sulg character to Saltin Muhammad Bayasunghor [bn-i-Shih 
Rukh Ibn-i-Timir, but it has had the date carefully erased, 

Another tomb of some ruler has the name illegible, but the 


couplet :— 


@ ydislle as 2 ye * (15) 
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roe bow FL «ge 
adie Jie alll bs 
gives the date of A. H. 1115 or A. D. 1704. 
Another black marble tomb, name unknown, bears the date of 
A. H. 902 (A. D. 1487) in the following couplet :-— 


@ Lai NS ey yor ® (18) 


ee td rH 
ould lb ol ym oS s 

There was formerly 1 Qadamgih, or stone bearing the mark of the 
footstep of Hazrat "Ali, in an arched portico built by Shih Tahmésp 
Safawi on the north side of the court. The stone apparently was carried 
away, as shown by the following words at the end of the inscription over 
the arch :— 

ws}, alt head ody aS (17) 

which gives the date, by the Abjad reckoning, of A. H. £49 or A. D, 1645. 

On the south side of the court the corresponding portico has fallen 
down and the tombs in it are buried under the debris. At the door on 
the right-hand side as one enters the inner court isa large circolor 
font of white marble, used thongh, so faras IT could learn, only o# o 
bowl to mix sherbet in for the use of the pilgrims visiting the shrine. 

Between the Gdzurgih and the Joe Nao or new canal is the tombstone 
of Amir Jalilu-d-din, dated A. H. 858 or A. D, 1454, but the name of 
his father is obliterated, Jaldlu-d-din himself is named the Shahid, 
proving that he met a violent death. . | 

Of the other shrines around Hirdt, the largest is the Ziyarat-i-Awal 
Wali as it is commonly pronounced, but in reality the tomb of Sultan 
Abi-l-Walid Almad, the son of Abii-r-Rayd "Abdu-llih Hanafi of Aza- 
din of Hirt, who died in the year A. H. 232, or about A.D. S47. 

The tombstone over the grave has disappeared, but the following 
inscription taken from alah, put np over the door of the shrine by 
Sultan Husain Mirza, gives the name and date of tho death of the saint, 
though the date of the inscription on the slab is not mentioned. 


Fo het or Fe Foe? «rut ut ot Ate H . f Gh yal (18) 
a dee) Oo ee AL alee al cl satel © de : 
yf deal eelisHl th wo we ¥ ae 
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The shrine lies some two miles to the west of the city, and the 
pres tbuilding wns, it is said, erected by Shih Sultin Husain, who 
reigned at Hirit from A, D, 1487 to 1506. Tt possesses the usnal lofty 
arched with a domed enclosure containing the tomb behind and 
other rooms around, bat is built of plain brick throughout and unadorn- 
ed except by some mosaic work inside. The garden in front has been 
allowed to fall into decay, but some lofty pine-trees still remain. 

There is another large and similar shrine about a couple of hundred 
yards to the south of the city, known as the Ziydrat-i-Sultdn Mir Shahid. 
The tomb stands in the centre of the lofty domed enclosure immediately 
behind the arched portico, and is surmounted by flags of many colours, 
the poles of which are mostly topped with the figure of an open hand. 
No meaning appears to be attached to the symbol ; it is simply suid that 
the standards, presented by the Prophet to his people, were surmounted 
by a hand, and the tradition still remains. | 

To show how little is known sbont the history of these shrines, I 
may mention that I was assured that the saint buried here was Sultan 
Mir "Abda-l-Wiahid, the ruler of Hirdt, when the city was besieged and 
captured by Huliki Kbén, the son of Tali Khan, son of Jingiz Khan, 
shortly after his capture of Baghlad in A. D. 1253, and that Sultdn Mir 
"Abdu-l-Wahid fell in the defence and thus earned the title of Shahid or 
martyr. On having the tombstone cleaned from the lamp oil and dirt 
of ages, it appeared, however, from the Arabic inscription, that the name 
of the saint was "Abdu-lkihn-l-Wabid, the son of Zaid, son of Hasan, son 
of ‘Ali (the son-in-law of the Prophet), son of Aba Talib ; that he was 
born either in A. H. 35 or 37 (A. D. 656-58), and that he died in A. H. 
88 (A. D. 707) in the lifetime of his father; that his grave was found in 
A. H. 320 (A. D. $32) in the time of "Ali, son of Hasan (an Imam of the 
Faidi sect) and of Shaikh Hasanu-l-Bagrah, and that the present shrine 

In the same building there is another tomb. The inscription on the 
stone gives the name Ja'far Abd Ishag and date A. H. 289 or A. D. 903, 

In addition to the Ziyiratse at the city gates, there ig a small shrine 
called the Ziydrat-i-Khéja "Ali Baqar on the north-east side of the city, 
and another called the Aiydrat-i-Khaja Taq (7) adjoining a graveyard, 
used as the burial-place for the Kabulis, a little to the east of the city, 

To the north of the city there isa long mound which evidently at 
some time or other formed part of the rampart of the city wall. This 
is confirmed by [bn-i-Hanqal, as-above quoted, aud it is clear therefore 
that the city extended up to this point as late as the 10th century. 
Thia mound is now known by the name of Tall-i-Bangiyan or the mound 
of the bhang-eaters; the people given to bhang having, it is said, been 
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in the habit of holding their meetings on this monnd; befors that, the 
mound is said to have been called Tall-i-Quthiyin or the mound of the 
holy men, from the numbers who lie boried in it. The mound at the 
present day is one mass of graves, and at one place on the northern side, 
in digging out the foundations for the fortifications, a large stone-lined 
mangoleum was found at a considerable depth, fall of human bones, but 
with nothing in it to show who the people buried there were, though 
they are believed to have beon Muhammadans. 

There are two shrines on the mound, ordinary domed buildings of 
burnt brick. One contains the tomb of “Abdu-llah, son of Mn'awiyah, son 
of Jo'far, son of Abd Talib (the father of Hazrat "Ali) and grandson of 

Zainab (the daughter of the Prophet by his wife Fitimah). The follow- 


Pe giving these particulars, is engraved round the pedestal of 
the tomb, but does not give the date of death ; it records the fact that the 


present building was erected by Shaikh Bayazid, son of ‘Ali Mushrif in 
A. H. 865 (A. D. 1461). 
ee PF ge FP Feder Fes Peek -Fe 
eer clytlall pylibell Ope sn; pial thle re 5 (19) 
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In the same building there is a tomb said to be that of Mir Hn- 
sainf, but on the tombstone the name of Amir Muhammad and date 
A. H. 838 (A. D. 1435) are inscribed. This tombstone is said to have been 
brought from elsewhere and stack up here. 

The second shrine is known as the Aiydrat-1-Shahzida Qasim, but 
the tombstones here also are said to have been brought from elsewhere. 
On the headstone to the gmve the name of Abi-l-Qasim, son of Jn'far, is 
engraved in Persian and the date of death A. H. 994 or A. D. 1586, while 
on the back of the same stone another inscription gives the date of A. H. 
907 or A. D. 1492. On the footstone the name of Amir Jalalu-i-din is 
engraved, but without date or particulars. 
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T now come to the Musallé, formerly, I suppose, the grandest build- 
ing anywhere in this part of the world, bat now in ruins and under 
orders from the Amir "Abdu-r-Rahman in course of demolition, The 
so-called Musallé in reality consists of the remains of three separate 
buildings, running north-east and south-west, and covering no total space 
of nearly 600 yards from end to end, 

Of the Madrasah or college nothing but two high arches and four 
minarets remain. The arches must be at least some 60 feet in height 
and are covered with the remains of fine tile work of beautiful and 
artistic designs. The tile work on the minarets seems to have been 
mostly worn off by streag of weather, while inside the arches the tiles 
in some places are still perfect. The minarets of the Madrasah appear 
taller than those of the Musallé and must be between 120 and 150 feet 
in height. There is a tradition that the present remains formed portions 
of two colleges, known in Turki as the Kosh Madrasah or pair of col- 
leges, which are said to have been built by Shih Rukh Mirzi. At tho 
western end of the ruins there is a large, handsome black marble tomb 
with o well-carved inscription in Arabic, bearing the date A. H, 843 or 
A. D. 1440, The inscription is broken and covered with dirt, but the 
following was deciphered, showing that it is the tomb of Bayaqra, son 
of "Umar Shaikh, the son of Amir Timtr :— 


a JF = = “ow te | “al re at eos 
yp hh Opell bled! wr! 1,224 eel ; Si) , tax (20) 


«ohitl. aud. ee Ke es ie 6 tek 
Bees 'y eptryyly OU Bie sip) Ey? yd ull ot 

The domed building called the tomb of Shah Rukh stands between 
the Madrasah and the Musalli. It is faced on tho east by an archway 
and by ono solitary minaret, still covered with tile work. The dome, 
too, was once covered with blue tiles, but is now sadly ont of repair. 

Within the dome there are six tombstones lying scattered abont, all 
of black marble, engraved in Arabic in the Khbat-i-Sulg character, The 
principal of these and the one that gives the name to the building, 
thongh the latest in date, is the tombstone of Shih Rukh, but instead 
of marking the tomb of the great Shih Rukh, the son of the Amir 
Timtir, and the founder of the Madrasah as I was given to understand, 
itappears from the following inscription that it is the tomb of some 
other Shih Eukh, a great-great-grandson of the Amir Timir, who died 
47 years after the death of the real Shih Rukh. 

. The inscription is as follows :— 
rr, Fyre * oo o- FFF eeue uF ee ge 
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Shih Rakh Sultdn, son of Sultién Abdi Sa’id, son of Sultin Muhammad, 
son of Miran Shah, son of Amir Timir, dated A. H. 808 or A. D. 1493, 

The second is the tomb of Bayasunghur, son of Shah Rukh, son of 
bi and is dated A. H. 836 or A. D. 1433 :— 
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The fourth is the tomb of "Alin-d-Daulah, son of Bayasunghur, son 
of Shah Rukh, ess A. ee 863 or A. D. cud — 


vane ao oft pint G ay} Zio!) we of wu; iraliate Wks (24) 
ov 
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The fifth ia the tomb of Thr&him Sultin, son of 'AlAn-d-Danlah, 
gon of Biyasunghur, son of Shih Rukh, son of Amir Timir, who ap- 
parently died in the same year as his father, wiz., A. H. 863 (A. D 
1459) — 


For oe - « oe To - - # Feat ft . 
deisel ol es wl ed Y oll Bell sera) fale ppalyi! (25) 
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The sixth is the tomb of Gohar Shad, said to have been the wife of 
Shih Rokb and the sister of Qari Yusuf Turkmén and the founder of 
the Gohar Shad Masjid in Mashhad, The inscription, which 1s as follows, 
gives the a of her death as A. H. $61 or A. D. 1457 :— 


eae re oe“ -e= 6 eo OL nfer oe fer 5 
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There is also a domed building, called after her name, in Kuhbsan(?), 
but it contains nothing to show how it came to be so called. 

The Mnusall4 was a huge, massive bnilding of burnt brick and 
mortar throughout, almost entirely faced with beautiful tile, or rather 
moanic work ag the various patterns were all formed of small pieces of 
enamelled tile compactly fitted together in fine gypsum plaster. 

Musalli means the place of prayer, and the building 1s said to hava 
been erected by Sultan Husain Mirzi (the grandson, I believe, of the 
Biyaqri, the grandgon of Amir Timtr, who hes buried in the Ma- 
drasah), who ruled at Hirit according to history from A. D. 1487 to 
1506. Sultdn Husain Mirzé is ssid to have been buried in the Musallé; 
but now that the building is in course of demolition, any graves that 
may be there are buried many feet deep in the debris, and it is impos- 
sible to verify the statement. 
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_ The mam building of the Musallé consisted of a fine, lofty dome 
some 75 fect in diameter, with a smaller domed building behind it and 
many rooms around. 

The entrance to this was from the east through a lofty archway 
some 80 feet in height, the outer fnee of which was one great sheet of 
mosaic work, mingled with large inscriptions in gilt, Above the arch- 
way was a square-topped mass of masonry containing rooms and pas- 
again, or to the cast of thia archway, was an enclosed courtyard some 60 
in height, all faced with enamelled tile and mosaic work. 

The main entrance to the building lay through another massire 
archway, also some 80 feet in height; bat thongh the inside of the arch 
was lined with tile work, the outside was bare and looked as if it bad 
never been finished. Four mmarets, some 120 feet in height, form the 
four corners of the building, and are still for the most part covered with 
tiles, though a good deal has been worn off by the weather, especially 
on the north by east, the side of the prevailing wind. 

The rooms around the courtyard are supposed to have been for the 
accommodation of students, who, doubtless, flocked to Hirst in the 
palmy day of Sh4h Rukh and Sulgan Husain Mirza. 

d the Muaallé, a mile or more to the north of the city, there 
is an old domed building, covered with the remains of tile work, and with 
a hole im the centre of the floor giving nooess apparently to some nonder- 
ground chamber now most'y filled up. Local tradition declares that 
there used to be a passage from this chamber right into the citadel, but 
the appearance of the building would seem to show that it was built 
as a mausoleum, though no tombstones are visible. 

Some 40 or 50 yards off there are five or six tombstones lying about, 
both of white and black marble, some inscribed in Arabic and others 
+n the Nast'aliq character, but only one of them could be deciphered, 
and that was to Amir Jalilu-d-din and dated A. H. 847 or A. D. 1444. 

There is also a, stone bearing Amir Jalélu-d-din'’s name in the 
Ziydrat-i-Shihsids Qasim, and the third between Gizurgih and the 
canal, but who these Jalilu-d-dins were could not be ascertained. 

To the west of the domed building with the underground chamber, 
there are various other shrines and tombs of holy men, 80 holy that 
access to them by Shi'ahs even is forbidden by their Sunni guardians. 
One of these tombs is said to be that of Mauléndé Jami Sha'ir, but the 
inscription in the Nast’aliq charucter on a pillar at the head of the grave 
gives the name of Shaikh Zainu-d-din, and I mention it becanse the deter- 
mination of the date of his death, as rendered by the Abjad reckoning 
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of the inscription thereon, has proved such a puzzle that no two of the 
exports to whom I have shown it could agree in the interpretation of it. 

The inscription is below, and the translation is something to the 
following effect :-—“ Shaikh Zainn-d-din, Imim and leader of men of 
religion, the axis of the world, the threshold of forgiveness, the re- 
lation of trath, who rose from the earth below to the heaven above and 
on whose skirt there was no dust. His age was 81 and the time af his 
death was also that number with one year added to the calculation.” 
This inscription has been variously interpreted to me as A. H. 202, bel, 
741 and 832 or A. D. 918, 1222, 1341 and 1429; bat which is correct 
I cannot say. 


© ope J gists 3 pal opal eal -* (27) * 
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Translations of the preceding inscriptions prepared by Maulawt Alxlul 
Hak Abid, Professor of Persian, Caleutia Madrasah, 
No. 1. 


When the just monarch Shih Rukh lsid the foundation of an 
elegant building for the purpose of doing honour to the sepulchre of 
the master of the Ansér,) he found the open yard of Gdzur-gih,* 
like Quds-i-Khalil,) an object of jealousy to Baqi’n-l-Jannab,* owing 
to the bleasings of the souls of godly men. 


. Ansir—assisinnts, defenders, applied particolarly to tho citizens of Madinah 
who assisted Mabammad when obliged to fly from Makkah (Mocca); also, applied 
to the descendants of those citizens who now form o tribe called Augir, Hero the 
word is nosed in the latter senae, 

* Géeor-gih—name of a placo in Hinit, containing the remains of Khaja 
‘Abdu-Ith Anpiri. | 

2 Quds-i-Khalil—namoe of o place in Jorusalem containing the tombe of several 
religions persona, of whom the most famous was Imim Mubammad Taj-i-Fagih, 
whoo descendant Mokhdiim Sharafu-d-din Almad lived at Bihar. 

4 Bagia-l-Jannah—commonly called Jannatu-l-Boqi is the name of o place at 
Madinah, where sre buried [mim Hasan, Zoinu-l-'Abidin and come other members 
of their family. 





— - 
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(Here) he built monasteries and erected convents for offering praises 
and thanks to the Great Lord of the universe. . 
threshold, for the sake of God's pleasure. 

‘For years mon derived benefit from this lasting work of utility, just 
as a thirsty cloud receives water of blessings from the river Nile. 

Because, like a boat for a long period, it received slaps of waves, it 
was at Inst made to sink down by the heavy burden (or, its base, at last, 
sunk down under the superincumbent mass). 

As there is no constancy in the material objects, long age proved 
to be the canse of its ruin. 

One of the descendanta of the monarch, a deceased lady, repaired 
ii, in order to gain a perpetual reward and numerous blessings. 

(She is) the exalted cradle, the chastity of the world, the pearl of the 
casket of modesty, of whom there is no equal or like in the seraglio of 
her chastity. 

So long as each thirsty one drinks water once out of the reservoir, 
may the Great God quench her thirst with the water of Kausar, (one of 
the four springs of Paradise), 

O Khazir !! when I enquired of my experienced intellect about the 
year of its repairs, it suggested (us follows) : 

_ “She has poured down for charity's sake the water of the Salsabil 
(one of the springs of Heaven) into the reservoir of the Zamzam " (the 
well-known well of Mecca). 

No. 2. 


“ And the angels called to him, while he stood praying in the arched 

niche.” (This is a text from the Qurin, appertaining to Zachariya.) 
No. 3. 

That Khaja, who is both externally and internally a king, is aware 
of the secret of the real state of both worlds. 

If you know, according to the Abjad reckoning, Fai is the year of 
the death of Khija "Abdu-llab, 
No. 4. 

In order that the cup-bearer of the divine knowledge may give 
your heart the liquor of wakefulness, come to the assembly of Kbaja 
"Abdn-lldh Angéri. | 

. The tombstone of his sepulchre is a beantiful eypress which, by its 
excessive beauty, has so moved the angels that they exclaim and cry like 
turtle-doves. ~— 

! Khagir—(caso address) poetical unme of the writer, 
HN 
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No. 5. 


Welcome to the shrine, on the ground of which bows down many o 
head! Hail to the threshold, the dust of which ia kissed by many lips! 

This is a threshold, by the dust of which kings of the world hold the 
crown of honour and the throne of dignity. | 

How can the sun put his face on this exalted threshold, if the sky 
do not double itself under his feet. 

If rain shower down from the roof of its lofty building as if from o 
cloud, grass will grow on the dome of the high sky. 

The world receives light from the sky-lights of its building; ond 
of the truth of this saying both the sun and the moon are witnesses. 
He shuts the doors against all misfortunes, who takes shelter within 
the compound of its threshold. 

It acquired this distinction through the favour of that pions man 
who took his seat here in the cradle of dust, the saint of Hirit, the 
chosen of the Ansér, the dome of whose threshold touched the arch 
of the sky. 

The studies of the students of colleges are his works, and the 
prayers of the disciples of Khinagihs are his teachings. 

His tomb is a gazurgih' (a washing-place), wherein the cloud of 
the divine forgiveness washes white the black (sinful) records of men. 

The Mil? (head-stone) at the head of his grave, overcovered 
with light, serves to apply the collyriam of wakefulness to the eye of 
the heart of the visitors. | 


The lantern of his tomb is a ncket of gold in appearance, by means — 


of which the Joseph’ of the heart got rid of the confinement of the well. 

May the light of his saintliness, which has spread over the world, 
be a guide, up to the day of resurrection, to the travellers led astray 
from the right path. © Jdmi !* this door is the Ka’abah, (sanctuary) for 
the realization of every desire ; so direct the face of supplication to it and 


i Here the word ‘gisur-gih" is uecd in ita literal sense, an a common nonn, 
meaning o ‘ washing-place’ ; bat nt the same time it refers to the place of that 
name, mentioned in Note 2. . 

2 Mil—a block of stone of roller-like form erected perpendicularly at tho 
head (and sometimes both at the bead and foot) of a grave to mark the spot ; aleo, a. 
ekewer or wire used to anoint the eye with collyriam. Hence a play upon the word. 


2 flere is a reference to the story of Joseph, son of Jacob, who waa thrown into | 


a well by his onvious brothers, but an Arabian merchant, Malik, passing by the well, 
took him out by means of a bucket. | 

4 Jimi—poetical name of a celebrated Persian poot, who flourished at Jim 
(name of o town). 


—— 


ee 
SS 
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. No. 6. 

Tho light of the star’ of Jingiz Khan, the decoration of the masnad 
(throne or cushion) has unfortunately put his feet ont of the field of the 
world, 

Tho 'Azis’ (king) of the Migr (metropolis) of wealth, the sun 
having the grandeur of Jupiter, the beauty of the garden of royalty, 
(namely) Rustam Muhammad Khan. 
_ Bome one came forward from secrecy, and dictated the year of his 
death (na follows) :— 
“ Ho is the king of the throne (or cushion) of faith in the dominion 
of the next world.” 
No. 7. 
The words which contain the date of Muhammad Amin Ehin's 
(donth) are ‘ Ranzat-i-Jdwiddn " (an eternal gorden). 
No. 38. 
Alas! the revolution of the sky threw aside the star which was 
shining in the Zodiac of greatness by its happy rise- 

It uprooted a straight cypress from the of kingship, for 

in the ery of the dove you hear a mournful groaning. 


Qne of the deacendants of the royal family, whose end has become 


happy on account of the prosperity of tho faith, through the holiness 


of the Ka’abah of Islam, 
Prince Masa’iid, who, on account of his generosity and spirit, was 

necustomed to show politeness, high-mindedness and generosity. | 

When wisdom asked the date of bia death from Rigwin,* he 


replied :— : abe 
“The prince Masa’dd came to Paradise.” 
No. 9. 


It is, by the favour of the incomparable Eternal Being, the descend 
ing place of the lights of forgiveness, 
No. 10. 


The flower of the garden of beanty, 
this world with the light of faith. 

t The word Roukob genorally moans a siar: bab it may be taken nie contraction 
rer eee Savon polaod seal ball pnp tees nee 
corried m8 & ensign before the king. _— “— 

men nae formerly the title of (ho minister of Egypt, bat afterwards 
tt wad aasnmed by thé kings themselre Migr—Jit. iw lange town, applied both fo 


Egypt and ite metropolis Cairo. : . 
Riswin—the porter or gardener of Paradise. 


Shih Rakh, who went out of 


= F. 
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No. 11, 
He said “Muhammad Rahim Khan carried fnith with him.” | 
No, 12. 
She is a chaste girl of the descendants of Khdgin (monarch). 
No, 13. 
The year of his death is “ Riydz-+-Jindn" (the garden of Heaven). 
No. 14. 
Eight hundred and ninety-three. 


No, 15. 


For the ories of the dignified king is :—“ May God, the Most High 
bless his grave.” 


Wo, 16, 


On the tombstone of his sepulchre, the pen of the decree of God 
wrote :-—" Indeed his tomb is hallowed.” 


No. 17. 
“Tt was tho Qadamgih of Hazrat "Ali. 


No. 18, 

Abd-1-Ghisi, Mn'izm-l-mulk-i-wa-d-din Shih Sultan Husain Abi-l- 
Walid Ahmad, son of Abi-r-Razi of the Hanafi sect, a native of Azédin, 
died in the year two hundred and thirty-two, A. H, 

No. 19, 

And he is the king of lords and chiefs, the martyr killed unjustly, 
the diver of the ocean of divine knowledge, and tho traveller in the 
ways of religions observance and spiritual purification, the one chosen 
to look wig gcas es ce dita re gh ahaa Pt ei BOT 
of Mu'Awiyah, son of Jafar, son of Abd Talib; may God be pleased 
with him and with his grandmother, Zainab, the virtnons danghter 
of the Prophet’s danghter, Fatimah Zahra. Through the exertion of 
the sinful and poor slave, the servant of the descendants of tho Prophet, 
this humble self Shaikh Bayand, son of "Ali al-Mushrif, (thia building 
or tomb was erected) in the year eight hundred and sixty-five, A. H. 


* Qadam-gih—place for the feet to rest on, 
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No, 20. 

Mau ‘izen-d-danlat-i-wa-l-mnlk-i-wa-d-din, Bayaqra, son of the mon- 
arch, the fortunate martyr "Umar Shaikh, son of Timur, the Girgan, 
died in the year eight hundred and forty-three, A. H. 

No. 21. 

He, before whom stand the kings of the dominions of Tslim and 
who is the protection of the monarchy of Kikins, the king of all the 
quarters of the world, the fruit of the tree of royalty and justice, by 
inheritance and right, Mu'inu-s-saltanat-i-wa-d-dunyd-wa-d-din, Shah 
Rokh Sultén, son of tho fortunate monarch, Sultan Abdi Sa’id, tho 
and just monarch, Mirén Shih, son of the first great monarch Quthn-I- 
haqq-i-wa-s-saltanat-i-wa-d-dunyd-wa-d-din, Amir Timir, the Gargiin, 
died on the 15th Shawwal, in the year eight hundred and ninety- 
eight, A. HL. 

No. 22. 

Ma*inm-s-saltanat-i-wa-d-danyi-wa-d-din, Biyasunghur, son of Shih 
Rukh, son of Timir, died on tho 6th Jumidé-l-ili in the year eight 

No. 23 

Nizimu-d-din, Sultdn Abmad, son of "Abdu-l-Latif, son of Sultdn 
‘Thaid, the Giirgain, son of Shah Rukh Sultin, died on the 10th 
Zi-l-bijjab, in the year eight hundred and forty-eight, A. H. | 

No. 24. 

Bultin ‘Alin-d-danlah, son of Ghiydgu-d-daulat-i-wa-d-din, Baya- 
sunghur, son of the fortunate and praised king, Ma ‘inu-s-ealtanat-i-wa-d- 
dunyé-wa-d-din, Shih Rakh Sultin, may God enlighten their judgments, 
died on the 6th of Zi-l-hijjah, in the year eight hundred and sixty- 
three, A. H. | 

No. 25. 

Thréhim Sultén, son of "Alju-d-daulah, son of Bayasunghnr, son of 
Shah Rukh, son of Amir Timtr, died on Thursday, the 18th of the holy 
mouth of Ramazan, in the year eight hundred and sixty-three. 

No. 26. 


This is the tomb of her whom the great God granted power to 
have together the sovereiguty of this world and the happiness of the 
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next, and of whose nimity there are left, on the face of the earth, 


many great and eminent footprints in the path of ‘benevolence. She 
was Gohar-Shidaghd, the exalted cradle, the greatest concealed, the 
Bilqis (the wife of Solomon, the prophet) of her age, the possessor of 
kingdoms in the countries of religion, the chastity of both the worlds, 
may God enlighten her judgment. The great calamity (of her death) 
occurred in the middle of Ramazén, in the year eight hundred and sixty- 
one. O God forgive her ! 


No, 27. 


Shaikh Zainu-d-din, the leader and the chief of the faithfal, the 
Qutb (saint) having the heaven for his threshold, the Ghang (saint) 
possessing the knowledge of the mysterious truths, went out from tha 
low spot of the carth to the height of heaven, with his skirts free from 
ihe dust referred to in (the following verse of the Qurién) “I wish I 
weredust.""! His age was eighty-one, and thissame number, if increased 
by one year, will represent the year of his death. 


(Manlawi Abdul Hak Abid has kindly worked ont the various dates, 
mentioned on p. 99. The date 202 is obtained by adding 51 to the value 
of the letters of the two words Jl» #4 (91 + 30 = 121); 741 is got 
by adding 1 to the value of fy site (30 + 710); and 832 is got by 
adding 1 to the value of Jle  sliea (91 4+ 30 + 710). By similar pro- 
cesses the following additional dates may be obtained ; vis., 831 by add- 
ing 740, the value of #4 site (30+ 710), to 91, the value of one J; 
again 861 by adding the same 740 to 121, the value of elle ws (91 + 30). 
Besides several other combinations might be made. But perhaps the 
date really meant is simply 811, ¢.¢., l added on to 81, Ep.) 





Three new copper-plate grants of Govindachandra Deva of Kanayy, dated 

Sameat 1180, 1181 and L185. (With three plates.)—By A. Funkes, 

Pa. D. 

‘No, I. 
Raiedn Plate, Samrat 1180. 

The original plate, containing the inscription now published, iain the 
Provincial ‘Museum at Lucknow. It was found in April 1855 at 
Raiwin, a place eight miles north-west from Biswin in the Sitapur dis- 
trict, in a small kheré, or mound, into which a Bribman was digging for 


' The infidels will utter these words on the day of rerurrection, 





Mahmidébdd acquired the plate and presented it to the Lucknow Mu- 
The plate (see Plate VI), which is inscribed on one side only, 
measures 1’ 2§" by 114"; the edges being raised into rims. The in- 
scription is in perfect preservation thronghont; but the technical execu- 
tion is badly done, there being a good deal of clerical mistakes and of 
misshapen letters. It is composed in Sanskrit and written in Dovandgari 
characters. The seal ia circular, 3" in diameter ; it slides on a plain ring 
about }” thick and 4” in diameter, which passes through the ring-hole 
in the top of the plate. The inscribed surface of the seal has suffered 
a good deal from corrosion ; but the traces still visible fully prove that it 
is identical with the seal of the Basdhi plate® of Govindachandra Deva, 
of Samvat 1161, which has in relief across the centre the legend Srimad- 
GovindachandradevaA ; in the upper part Garuda, half-man and half-bird, 
kneeling and facing full front; and in the lower part a éankha-shell. 
The weight of the plate is 5 ths. 2 oz., and of the seal 2 Ibs. 4 oz., total 
7 Ihe. 6 oz. 

The historical information afforded by this plate is the same as 
that derived from the other four grants of Govindachandra Deva already 
known.+ Of the four ancestors of Govindachandm Deva who are cnu- 
merated hore as elsewhere, viz. Yas'ovigraha, Mahichandm, Chandra- 
deva and Madanapéla, nothing specific is mentioned beyond this, that 
Chandradeva acquired the sovereignty over Kanyakubja (Kanauj) and 
that his kingdom included Benares, Ayodhya, and ancient Dehli. 
Attention may also be drawn to the fact that the sovereignty over 
Kanyakubja is described in verse 8 a8 having been newly scquired, even 
when Govindachandra, the grandson of Chandradeva, wns reigning. 
This scems to indicate that Kanyikubja was lost during the reign of 
Madanapdla and re-acquired by Govindachandra Deva. 

The grant was made on Monday, the full-moon day of the month 
Mirgas‘irsha, in the (Vikrama) year 1150, answering it appears to 
Monday, the 2let November 1123 A. D. The king, Govindachandra 





© This grant has boon edited and translated by Dr. Réjendraléla Mitra in the 
Jour. As. Boo. Bong., Vol. XL, p. 321 #- and re-edited by Mr. Fleet in the Ind. 
Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 101. Another grant of the same king, of Bagrat 1174, 
has been published by Dr. R. Mitra in the Jour. As. Boe. Beng., Vol. XLII, p. 324 
ff. The two original plates are in the Lucknow Museum. } j 

} Fis, the two granta of Govindachandra Deva, of Samrat 116] and 1174, 
montioned above ; a grant of the same, of Bagvat 1177, partly edited by Dr. F. E. 
Hall in the Jour, As. Soc. Beng., Vol. XXXI, p. 12356 grant of the same, of Samrat 
1182, edited and translated by Dr. F. E. Hall, i. Vol. XXVII, p. 242 #1. 
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Dera, when making the grant, was at Benares; the donee wag the 
Brihman Thakkwra Bdlidityagarmé of the Pardéara class (gofra) ; and 
the object granted was the village of Sohanjaka in the Navagréma 
district (pattald). Iam unable to identify these places, 
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* From the original plate. 
L. 1. Tho second stroke after “SSG enporflucus, Road site; qa. 
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af [aH | A grant of Madanapd “bh, Published by Dr F. 8B 
Hall in the Jour, As. Soc. Bong., s BP 220 if., ronda PWS instead of garg, 
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fom 5 Rewmificg | ie boing a synonym of father uccording to Hemachinidra, 
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(25) ererarenfaaato: —T vate ars eater | afd @: sfreeeiia ve 
aft soeefa ()] Hat Ta : 
r26] meuiret wreatt wearfaet a [te a) weet oeeat a a wey AWTS 
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Translation. 

Om! May it be well! (v. 1). May the agitation of Lakshmi 
during the amorous dalliance, when her hands wander over the neck of 
Vaikeatha (Vishgu) filled with eager longing, bring you happiness ! 

(v.2.) After the lines of protectors of the earth born in the solar 
race had gone to heaven, there came 4 noble (personage) Yafovigraha 
by name, (who) by his plentiful splendour (was) as it were the sun 
incarnate.* 

(vy. 3.) His som was Mahichandra who spread his boundless fame, 
resembling the moon's splendour, (even) to the boundary of the ocean. 

L.21. Read favewrnrgargese 5 Wie; Brarfesr cay carafe: | 

L. 22, Bond | ve Ta hi afew- 
wing | E : 

L. 23, Read gees thrice: eqhare 5 ssrerfeerree rq 

L. 24, Read gry; ovat Tata GHSET- | 

L, 95. Read erere; eran; sfarerta; wit; wat; ve | 

L. 26, Read fara eae; Wt TET | =: 

i Road grarat wwearawawaaes S ; wet; afawer w mata; owe, 

L. 28, Read qreeni SAT; AIT; TH ; oN TwStT ATE. 

L. 2. Read Es 

® Metre: Indravajra. 
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(v. 4.) His son was the king, the illustrious Chandradeva, whose 
one delight was in statesmanship, who attacked the hostile hosts (and) 
scattered the haughty brave warriors (as the moon does) the darkness. 
By the valour of his arm he acquired the matchless sovereignty over 
the glorious Gidhipura,* when an end was put to all distress of the 
people by his most noble prowess. 

(v. 5.) Protecting the holy bathing-places of Kadi (Benares), 
Kusika (Kanauj),t Uttarakoéalé (Ayodhyé), and the city of Indra 
(Indrasthdna, ancient Debli),§ after he had obtained them, (and) 
incessantly bestowing on the twice-born gold equal (in weight) to his 
body, he eternally|| marked the earth with the scales (on which he had 

(vy. 6.) Victorious is his son Madanapdla, the crest-jewel of tho 
rulers of the earth, the moon of his family. By the sparkling waters 
from his coronation-jars the coating of the impurity of the Kali yuga 
(the present, or iron-age) was washed off from the earth.* 

(v. 7.) When he went forth to victory, the orb of the earth bent 
down beneath the oxcessive woight of the footsteps of his ratty cle- 
phants marching along, tall as towering mountains: then, as if suffer- 
ing from cold, Sesha, radiant with the clotted blood that trickled from 
his palate pierced by the crest-jewel, hid his face for a moment in his 
bosom.t 

(v. ¥.) As the moon, whose rays diffase in abundance liquid 
nectar,t from the ocean, so was born from the roler of men (Govinda- 
chandra Deva, who bestowed cows giving abundant milk. As one 
restraing an (untrained) elephant, so he seoured by his creeper-like 
long arms the new (i. ¢., newly aoquired) kingdom.§ 

(v. 9.) When his war-elephants had in three quarters in no wise 
found elephants their equals for combat, they roamed about in the 


* Gédhipars, ‘town of Gédhi,’ the father of Viivimitra, is Kanyékubjs, or 


Kanan). 
+ Metre: Sirddlavikridita. | 
t Kuiikatirtha ia apparently Gédhipura, or Kanyikubjs, of Kuiika is the 


father of Gadhi, 2 | 
§ Indrasthina is very probably another name for Indraprasths, or ancient 


| The two Bonares grants read distinctly waeeith:, i.ay hundreds of times. 
© Metro: Vosantatilaka. 
* Metre: Vasantatilaka. 
+ Metre: 8’ ardiilavikridite. 
4 This tranale tion in based 
§ Metre: Vasantatiluka. 
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region of the wielder of thunderbolt, (i. ¢., the East), like rivals of the 
mate of Abhramu.* 

(L. 11.) He it is who has homage romlered to his feet by tho 
circle of all rijas; he, the most worshipful, the supreme king of 
mahéréjas, the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of Méheévara 
(Vishnu), the lord over the three réjas, (viz.) the lord of horses (a4oa- 
patt), the lord of elephants (gajapati) and the lord of men (narapatt),t 
(like) Brihaspati investigating the various sciences, the illustrious 
Govindachandra Deva, who meditates on the feet of the moat worshipful, 
the supreme king of mahérdjas, the supreme lord, the devout worship- 
per of Mahetvara, the illustrious Madanapdia, who meditated on the 
feet of the most worshipfal, the supreme king of mah#rijas, the supreme 
lord, the devout worshipper of Mahe4vara, the illustrious Chandradeva, 
who by his own arm acquired the sovereignty over Kanyakubja :-— 

(L. 14.) He, the victorious, commands, informs and deorees to all 
the people assembled, resident at the village of Sohanjaka, a part of 
Baluri, in the Navagrima district, and also to the rdjas, rdjiis (queens), 
yuvardjas (heirs-apparent), counsellors, chaplains, wardors of the gate, 
commanders of the troops, treasurers, keepers of records, physicians, 
astrologers, superintendents of gynaeceums, messengers, and to officers 
having authority as regards elephants, horses, towns, mines (dkera), 
districts (sthdna), cattlo-stations, as follows -— 

(li. 17.) Be it known to you that, after having bathed hero to- 
day in the Ganges at the divine and blessed Adikeéavaghata,t at the 
glorious Vardnasi (Benares), on the occasion of the sun's entrances into 
another zodiacal sign after midnight, after having duly satistied the 
sacred texts, divinities, saints, men, beings and the groups of ancestors, 
after having worshipped the sun whose splendour is potent in rending 
the yoil of darkness, after having praised him whose crest is @ portion 
of the moon, (i. ¢., Siva), after having performed adoration of Vasudeva 
(Vishpu incarnate as Krishna), the protector of the three worlds, after 
having sacrificed to fire (Agni) an oblation of clarified butter with abun- 
dant milk, rice and sugar,—we have, in order to increase the (spiritual) 
merit and the fame of our parents and of ourself, on Monday, the day 
of foll.moon of Mirgasirsha sudi, in the (Vikrama) Samvat year 1180,— 
given the above-written village with its water and dry land, with its 
mines of iron and salt, with its fisheries, with its ravines and saline 

* Metre: Drutavilambita. Abhrama is tho femalo elephant of the East (the 
region of Indra), the mate of Airdvain. . 
+ The afvapati, gojopati, and narapati are high officers of state, 
+ The quay of Adikelava, or Vishyu, still maintains its repniation for Banctity 
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waters, with and including its groves of madhika and mango trees, 
enclosed gardens, bushes, grass and pasture land, with what is above 
and below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to its proper boundaries, 
to the Thakkura, the illustrious Bdlddityasarmd, Brihman, son of the 
Thakkura, the illustrious Mahdaditya, grandson of the Thakkura, the 
illnstrions Ddmodara, of the Parééara clan (gotra) (and) whose three 
pravaras (ancestors) are Vadishtha, Sakti, and Pardééara,—(confirming 
our gift) with (the pouring out) from the palm of our hand, shaped 
like a cow’s car,* (of) water purified with Awéa grass (and) ordaining 
(that it shall be his) as long a5 moon and sun (endure). Aware (of 
this), you, being ready to obey (our) commands, will make over (to 
him) every kind of income, the due sharet of the produce, the money- 
rent (pravasikara),t the taxes on aromatic reeds (turushkadapda),§ 
the taxes on royal mace-bearers and eunnchs,|| and so forth. 
(L. 25.) And on this (subject) there are (the following) verses : 
(v. 10.) Both, he who accepts land ond he who grants it, are equally 
meritorious, and they go certainly to heaven. 
(vy. 11.) Whoever robs land whether given by himself or by others, 
becoming a maggot, sinks with his parents into ordure. 
(v. 12.) ‘The alienator of land-grants cannot expiate his crime even 
(by dedicating to public use) a thousand tanks, by (performing) a hun- 
dred horse-sacrificea, and by giving away in charity ten millions of cattle. 
(v. 13.) The donor of land dwells in heaven for the space of 
sixty thousand years; the resumer, and the abetter thercof, are doomed 
to abide in hell for a like period. 
(L. 28.) This copper-plate grant has been written by the kiyastha, 
the Thakkura, the illustrious Visvaripa, 
Wo. IT, 
Benares Plate (A), of Samvat 1181 
This plate and the following, No. II, were sent by Mr. J. H. 
Rivett-Carnac, C. 5., 0. IL E., in September 1886, to the Lucknow 
Museum; but as their owner, Sitarim Agarwild of Benares, asked 
the absurd price of Rs. 250, the offer was not accepted, At the re- 
quest of the owner, they were forwarded to Surgeon-Major Dr, G. C. 
® Beveral fikshda prescribe that at the recitation of Vedio texts the right hand 
should be so held os to look like o cow's car. 
+ Vis., the tenth of the produce. 
¢ This word has gencrally been translated with ‘ tolla on qundriviala’; but it 
tnkes here oa elsewhere the place of the usoal Airosya. 
§ This expression has by Dr. F. E. Hall, f. c., been taken to moan “ Muhbam- 
madan amercementas." | 
il These taxes I have not met with anywhere else. 
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Hall of the Naini Jail, in whose possession they now are. No information 
is forthcoming as to where they were originally found. 

Plate A (see Plate VII) which is inscribed on one side only, 
measures 1’ 2)" by 11)". It is quite smooth, the edges being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rims. The right corner is broken off, 
and the inscription has been very much defaced by rust, making it quite 
illegible in some places. Yet the lost portions can easily be restored 
with the help of the preceding record, as they are of no material 
importance. Tho inscription is composed in Sanskrit and written in 
Devaniigari characters. There isa ring-hole in the top of the plate, but 
the ring and seal are lost. The weight of the plate ia 8 ths. 

The grant is dated Thursday, the 4th lunar day of the bright half 
of the month Bhidrapada of the (Vikrama) yoar 1181, answering it 
appears to Thursday, the 9th September 1124 A. D. The king 
Govindachandra Deva, when making the grant was at Bonares; tho 
donee was the Brahman Pandita Bhipati Sarmd of the Mawneya gotra ; 
and the object granted was the village Tribhdndi in the Yavaala district, 
which places I am unable to identify. 


Text.” 





(1) St wie (1) waeiersay feeernc (1) dew gicaree) 6 fg: 
wei 1) 0) Stele egiei(rerajerire- 

(2) wreng fed aang | erenfgwenfer [al fewrerr wre (eanifeley Tare 
Cinee egret aes yratad farfee 1) 

(3) Sarareagareit aif we [en] weet aleecfele are 
feve( oar) frereianstcatrvfata(s:) tegea 

(4) (ee 1) aAeroreemanfentestrerd Resif(giU(hecrewe 2 
[fa jrererfeierey o [ea] aeberfer earferg frjatrear- 

(5] sewrerttesif sfcaree(efvajey (i) Gamgpeafint <efer] fewer 
Taiteet TERA wT: 0 (en) Tee We. 

(6) sare ctw feeiteqerafaties(e8) fasnipeesr | oar te eeiie-] 

fea: Gari: senfwel fier: vee whiter [i ¢ 9) 








[7] pores Teena Geeere ee serra fe vere Ee 
qercafatemareate Tea - 
* From the original plate, 
L. 3 Read 3hng ' 


L, 4. Head otpaye . Sitere | 
L. & Read gow | 


Lb. 7. Read swareetnwa | 
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(8) arfew: ate) tern(fe)s eoret wie fetter: 0 [0 0) Were (role 
Prana saa eeaati gag Ht: | Heeza- 
[9] Saqet swat wat ar aime che ey CHT) if) = 0) a wieacre- 
wor SRT fee were afee: | apie ‘laa: 
[10] [wR] swans [firw)}zt tr ve Seiwa: a [en] we arg saetist| a rds faa 
UT: TORE TENET TST 
[11) e uhss ianlecabinn- dedinaaibeaaal 








(15) axiets suilmreafater cnt givufa ai warofefe fergie: saree: 
Sareea tet: eon: ean: eH ree) 

(16) [eyqra(eenifejsifaleyjeqn(frire)c(ier) tgiewy(<)efrge: | 
(Stare jeer: wary yey wTEvegie e act (a) 

(17) wae [Stegra)we aaret ere fafieraieeraranra feeraterdfian Fats 
[Fax orearewyen He arti tera ye 

[18] (fei lefrewedad save fremrargengzee os furs efaeulr €-] 
Ania san Hey GOs 

[19] (fees steed inelmprecwntrewsty See TUR tet fae 
qrered fafa rea 


[20] (ars BOS Seay furry | Ghewstefecfavtary dfewstare 


gare | fearsivieterswe ar- 


L. 8, Read Hqwmifea ; arwefaaaqie ; otra | 

L. 9. Read cypeaitergy 5 ware | 

L123. Eead ognpgyfHe | 

L. 13. ond bb hill AL 

L.14. Bond ofianeae l 

L. 15. Tead sarmraeafenta ; the sign after @ is superilnons. 
L. 16. Read @rdiwegcrarsfiaxze: | 

L.17. Read qhrgraeret avret | 

L. 18. Read wapgiret ; «<frest | 

L.19, Read TE SIDE ERILIRIRILICLREGHCCIECOIe I 

L. 20. Rend ebb lal qfeadiaefadrere gfawnster- 
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(21) gare) w)sare serereiiem Wenreqwer sen wal elles. 


(22) ¢walelfale vera ernfradiae crerdia yw a water are eeiteli] 0 
ufa & ufa( lets | oy ule sees | 

[23] wt at swerirat | eat erdonferat o [yo a) esfirstger wer cren[ fie] 
arcfety oe [ale wer afine ey We FET] 

(24) were [00 0) areata y icteaTS (i) TorceTaTia 
vq 0 (ue 0) aifeetarccicg gag [aire-] 

(25) weather 0) warrare sera tengereiice: 9 (en) wferbeenfe eal 
sata afee: [1] Sree qa ey AT] 

(26) aa aca qo [ee 0) srareloenine efomaoMareyT fiwdy- 
War | Tere (frseat a] 

(27) <rer wae wer gee) oeereret n (een) atte emit oer wt eerie 

(28) arte wife &r ara ary: Greate a (te 0) Set weet wel were are. 
areat |] afrgrrey Paani wee legen [y0 07) 








[29] fefert wt and PSsteam 9 dae wera a 
Translation. 
Om! May it be well !—({verses 1 to 9 = verges 1 to 9 of tho prece- 


ding.) 
“a. 10.) He it is who has homage rendered te his feet by the 
circle of all rijns; he, the most worshipfal, the supreme king of mahd- 
rajas, the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of Mihedvara, the lord 
over the three rAjas, (viz.), the lord of horses, the lord of elephants, and 
the lord of men, (like) Brihaspati investigating the various sciences, the 
illnstrions Gorindachandra Deva,—who moditates on the feet of the most 
worshipful, the supreme king of mahinijas, the supreme lord, the de- 
vout worshipper of Miheévara, the illustrious Moadanapdla, who medi- 
tated on the feet of the moat worshipful, the supreme king of mahdrijas, 
L. 21. Read qpqraresyre’ | 
—«L.28. Read qepmafredre Tae 5 Wren, WAY the sign after 
aferarerfa is mperiioons; afi Tyee | 
L. 23, Read qepwiiret fey ante 5 garcrfcfen | ae. 
L. 24, Read wa; dary ; afcwtrepnde gg. | 
L. 25. Read aft wveeerfer | bs 
L. 27. Read traf ; warearrencifi | 
L, 28. Read ayy 5 FW Scarce: | 
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the illustrious Chandradeva, who by his own arm had secquired the 
‘over Kanyakubja :-— 

“0. 13,) He, the victorious, commands, informs and decrees to 
the people assembled, resident at the village of Tribhandi, in the Yara- 
ala district, and also to the rijas, raéjnis, yuvnrijas, counsellors, 
chaplains, warders of the gate, commanders of troops, treasurers, keepera 
of records, physicians, astrologers, superintendents of gynecacums, 
messengers, and to the officers having authority as regards elephants, 
horses, towns, mines, districts, cattle-stations, as followa :— 

(1. 15.) After having bathed here to-day in the Ganges, of tho 
illustrious Varanasi (Benares), after having duly entisfied the sacred 
texta, men, beings and the groups of ancestors, after having worshipped 
the sun whose splendour is potent in rendering the veil of darkness, 
after having praised him whose crest is a portion of the moon (Siva), 
after having performed adoration of Vasudeva (Krishna), the protector of 
the three worlds, after having sacrificed to fire an oblation of clarified 
butter, I have, in order to increase the (spiritual) merit and the fame 
of my parents and myself, and with the consent of the illustrions réjns, 
feudatory princes (simanta), and the great lady, the queen, the illus- 
trions Dilhanadert,* at the occasion of giving the valuable present of a 
plough to the highest, (i. «., Brahmans), on Thursday, the 4th lonar 
day of the bright half of Bhidrapada, in the (Vikrama) Samvat year 
1181,—given the sbove-written village with its water and dry land, 
with its mines of iron and salt, with its leaves (parnikara),t with its 
ravines ond salino wastes, with its fisheries, with and including ita 
groves of mango trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, grass and pasture land, 
with what is above and below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to its 
proper boundaries, to the Brihman, the Pandita, the illustrious Bhupati- 
garmda, son of the Pandita, the illustrious Narapafi, grandson of the 
Pandita, the illustrious Mafipati of the Mauneya gotra (and) whose three 
pravaras are Gadheya (Viévamitra), Bhirgava (Chyavana), and Vaita- 
havya (Aropa),—{confirming my gift) with (the pouring out) from 
my hand, shaped like a cow's ear, (of) water purified with ku4a-grass, 
(and) ordaining (that it shall be his) as long a3 moon and sun (endure). 
Awnro (of this), you, being ready to obey (my) commands, will make 
over to him the due share of the produce, the money-rent, the taxes on 


* Thin is the only instance where the name of Govindachandra Dern's consort 
OOOnrE, 
} Sixteon such valunble gifte (mahdddna) are particularly enumerated in tho 


Grihyasitras, 
t Fis, the pan, or betel-loaves, 


¥ 
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(1. 22.) And on this (subject) there are (the following) verses : 
(v. 10.) Both, he who accepts land and he who grants it, are equally 
meritorions, and they go certainly to heaven. | 

(vy. 11.) This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, including 
Sagara (king tf Ayodhyi) and others. To whomaoever belongs the 
earth for the time being, he enjoys the fruit (of such gifta). 

(v. 12.) He who robs a cow, a gold coin (svarna = suvarpa), or ® 
finger’s breadth of land, dwells in hell until the dissolution of universe. 

(vy. 13.) The resamers of land dedicated to gods and Brihmans, 
become dwellers in arid wastes, avoid of water, and dry hollows in trees, 
and are born as black serpents. | 

(v, 14.) The donor of land dwells in heaven for the space of sixty 
thousand years; the resimer, and the abetter thereof, are doomed to 
abide in hell for a like period. 

(vy. 15.) Sovereignty is like nnto clouds impelled by wind, (1. ¢., 
inconstant), worldly pleasures are sweet only for the moment, the life 
of man is but a drop of water at the point of o blade of grass; virtue 
verily is the only great friend for translation to a future world.* 

(v. 16.) All the gifts of former kings are productive of virtue, 
wealth and fame,—how can he, who claims the name of goodness, re- 
sume them but as emblems of vomited food.t 

(v. 17.) A conch-shell, o throne, an umbrella, choice horses, and 
excellent clophanta, oh Porandara (Indra), are the royal insignia which 
constitute the reward of giving away land. 

(1. 20.) And this copper-plate grant has been written by the 
respectable Adyastha, the Thatkura, the illustrious (and) venerable 
Chandra. (May) favourable fortune (and) great felicity (attend) | 

No. III. 
Benares Plate (8), of Samvat 1185. 

As regards the history of this grant, see the preceding inscription. 

Plate B (seo Plate VIIT), which is inscribed on one side only, 
measures 1’ 5” by 12f”. It is quite smooth, the edges being neither 
fashioned thicker nor raised into rime. The plate is broken into two 
parts in the middle, but the inscription is in perfect order throughout; 
it is composed in Sanskrit and written in Devanigari characters. There 
is a ring-hole in the top of the plate, but the ring and seal are not forth- 
coming. The weight of the plate is 11 ths, 

The grant is dated Friday, the 15th Innar day of the bright half 
of Chaitra of the (Vikrama) year 1185, answering it appears to Friday, 

® Motre: Vasantatiloka. 

} Metre: Vasantatilaki. 





pat! “Wh. = 2 





i 
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the 20th March 1128 A. D. Tho date ig given both in letters and 
figures. The king ffovindachandra Deva, when making the grant, was 
at Benares ; the donee was the same Brahman, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding grant, Pandita Bhipativarma of the Mawneya gofra; and the 
object granted was the village of Jara in tho Puroha district, which 
places Tam unable to identify. 

This grant is of considerable historical value og it proves that 
Govindachandra Deva was still reigning in Samvat 1185, or 1128 A. D. 


Text. 

(1) Stefe fi) syorestgedediewsenc [\) vor gonix}y a fre: 
sate &: [0 i) wretestafrerssrmrensrenieng fea 

[2] ware [1] STENT Eary gTKrNT ST aT ETEW CegeTe | [tx A) MgaT- 
.attegwsyratae fort (i) tarrcagqercvt eroift ae | [1 

[3] = 0) wera wetechne mon fceatear feedtanareatrefatir tex 
aa at (|) rercrcaargefaarausaes 

(4) Feahrraficrenar<iferranfse (1 eo) Arif efegiearrcti- 
aexeratvarta ofcaresarfieng (i) tarmeqented cea frst- 

G] wt Sater ves) sawguibe [nu a) ream HEAT Khe Feat 

fanarresr: [\) safiteanearefaa: varie | 

[6] cee fren ed WFewr | 4) were gare 
we wae [\) weratateg- 

[7] iguana g fa ae: Qewartke wqadt mie Frater | [) 00) 
agrenren fasreraresafwenrremaacianai at: ] 

(8) stgrensseet swat wat ao heey ce we aque (90) 4 
sqngaia craifews fire ware afeu: (i) wets veareqe- 

[9] ewsfewer <a wer warren [i eu] Gd ewercreremdéiirred(e} gH 
HEae Cer fe crengce eT Cae ae rH ae eer aT 








® From the original plate. . 

L. 1. Road eew ; : zie | 

L. 2. Road ararte | 

L. 3 Read qgqcfag: ; frurgieaatcaryfafire: ; omfarrinee | 

L. & Read gifaegirwcsreraege ; Relish 

L, 5, Read wenmererti:; sawamiwiad; the sign after qijifw: superfinous. 
L. 6. Real spfegxsr 5 owmmmete | 

L. 7. Read ennfes ; fester ; -errefeacrgacgast ata | 
L. 8. Real qanguih; cwwatiows ; agiy awace | 

lL. * | 








[13] Pafraressfemrgrefcy cre 
ca tris oa il Whee anit anther 
(14) ore THCATS VAWOTIET THIET aquest sawiet sHyaA- 
| waifsararef a : Sreareegalwre free 8 
[15] Sarin denied arseniaagts Sa afe qeve Whelaret fret 
orfed weft Seq me Sete a Ge [I WEE) Fer 
[16] SOL rst | Aaret wie Cease See 
1B averdtefig| fireereira-) 
[17] € smaee fermrargeryzam Yar fewra serge efinei easly sai 
arnfinncraay Gout fuheet ateltg remy. 
[18] aercrarrearsiarunte: Hevea | aris afraaciy | dfers- 
afegfadtary dfravtarefayan | ofea sta cefa 
C1) ee argues wiszréy wraq siete ae Ra eMretaarnimaeT- 
wafers eee rere aay Sr] 
(20) reo eo wate are etree: (0) ufa @: sfeaitea wy ate reefa (1) 
out at Senet feria quartet 0 (ta) de waree wt aera 








. 10, . Read wpa i 
11... The signe after rary} aro superiiuons. 


LF 
Li 
L. 12, Read weret srcommfaaifet fafa ; »fawe- | 
L. 13. Read gargrreaptenta ; ofefems | 

L. Lt need SaTSS etivevasc: Waa: Boat: BaATeT: 5 


L. 16. Road "wut eqivf awet Fafiatarn farwarare ' 
L. 17. Read Gert; Tecqrasa 
Lb. 18, Rend oqiweriwa teatare aun aaa yfewaiaet- 


L. 19, Real aaa 9TgTrssre" Srreerrate | 
L. 20, Read ign, afd a: afezerte, aft; fare ede > wap) 


ee 
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(21) seareer: (i) yfegrre Feaife weaagcec: | (i 1 0) awfiehgyr war 
cranfi: earcifety Gey gay ver fire wer wer ven (ue 0) are 

[22] et gaetie | yataeiad [)) worcemiiy sreneriang a [te 0] 
wit wewarfe ay sefa ates: [i] wa we 

(23) ary ace we (ea) Sent went a ar wterdwt [i] @ faaret 
wfheen frefie oe wena u (yn 0) eta arf orfeaegrey 

(24) ar war ores craw: [1] erred wheqdqrat era wrt yet 
wafer © [C0] aretfe eerie ger att ronfe yar 

[25] «alfa t) fadirererstrarfa [arf] ar arm ery vacate: u [19 0) 
ae Sweaeeweda = [i] wet Sifererty fier a qu 

(26) fan (yen) [fetely aus yhttfesecns rath a 

Translation, 

5 May it be well!—(verses 1 to 9=1 to 9 of inscription, 
No. I.) 

(Il. 9.) He it is who has homage rendered to his feet by the circle 
of all rajas; he, the most worshipful, the supreme king of mahdrdjas, 
the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of Mahedvara, the lord over 
the three rajas, (viz.), the lord of horses, the lord of elephants, and the 
lord of men, (like) Brihaspati investigating the various sciences, the 
illustrious Govindachandra Deva,—who meditates on the feet of the most 
worshipful, the supreme king of mahdrdijas, the supreme lord, the 
devout worshipper of Mahodyara, the illustrious Madanapdla,—who 
moditated on the fect of the most worshipful, the supreme king of 
mahiréjas, the supreme lord, the devout worshipper of Mahe4vara, the 
illustrious Chandradeva who by his own arms had sequired the sovereign- 
ty over Kanyikubja :— 

(l. 12.) He, the victorious, commends, informs, and decroes to all 
the people assembled, resident at the village of Jara in the Puroha 
district, and also to the rijas, rAjiis, yuvarijnas, counsellors, chaplains, 
warders of the gate, commanders of troops, treasurers, keepers of rv- 
cords, physicians, astrologers, superintendents of gynecacums, mes- 
sengers, and to the officers having authority as regards elephants, 
horses, towns, mines, districts, cattle-stations, as follows :— 


Read sqrser; Gaufet: | wa; wea) 

Read wibig | yircare | Worcess ; wa; wre | 
Real qt agarct ; eadrtarenfia: | 

Road grea; arate; oaurem- | 

Read 97M: Giggle; sSUpNawRaa ; Tey | 
Kead qe qIwaEe | 





PR ep ee 
ERE ERE 
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(l, 14.) Be it known to you that,—after having bathed here to- 
day in the Ganges, at the illustrious Vardipasi (Benares), on the occasion 
of the sun's entrance into another zodiacal sign after midnight, after 
having duly satisfied the divinities, saints, men, beings, and the groups 
of ancestors, after having worshipped the san whose splendour is potent 
in rending the veil of darkness, after having praised him whose crest 
is & portion of the moon (S‘iva), after having performed adoration of 
Vasudeva (Krishoa), the protector of the three worlds, after having 
sacrificed to fire (Agni) an oblation of clarified butter with abundant 
milk, rice and sugar,—we have, in order to increase the (spiritual) morit 
and the fame of our parents and ourself, on Friday the 15th lunar day 
of the bright half of Chaitra in the eleven-hundred-and eighty-fifth 
(Vikrama) Samvat year,—in figures too, on Friday the 15th Chaitra- 
sudi 1185,—given the above-written village with its water and dry land, 
with its mines of iron and salt, with its fisheries, with its betel leaves 
with its ravines and saline wastes, with and ineloding its grawea oj 
madhuxa and mango trees, enclosed gardens, bushes, grass and pasture 
land, with what is above and below, defined as to its four abuttals, up to its 
proper boundaries, to the Brahman, the Paadita, the illustrious Phtipati- 
farmd, son of the Pandita, the illustrious Narapati, grandson of the 
Pandita, the illustrious Mahipati of the Mauneya gotra (and) whose three 
pravaras are Gidheya (Visvimitra), Bhirgava (Chyavann), and Vaita- 
havys (Arupa),—(confirming our gift) with (the pouring ont) from ‘the 
palm of our hand, shaped like a cow's ear, (of) water puritied with 
kuéa-grass (and) ordaining (that it shall be his) nas long as moon and 
sun (endure), Aware (of this), you, being ready to obey (our) com- 
mands, will make over to him the due share of the produce, the money- 
rent, the taxes on aromatic reeds, and so forth, 

(I. 20.) And on this (subject) there are (the following) verses : 
(v. 10.) Both, he who accepts land and he who grants it, are equally 
meritorious, and they go certainly to heaven. 

(vy. 11.) A conch-shell, a throne, an umbrella, choice horses, and 
excellent elephants, ch Porandara (Indra), are the royal insignia which 
constitute the reward of giving away land. 

(v. 12.) This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, including 
Sagara and others. To whomsoever belongs the carth for the time 
being, he enjoys the fruit (of such gifts), 

(vy. 13.) He who robs o cow, a gold coin, ora fin¢or's breadth of 
land, dwells in hell until the dissolution of thé universe. 

(v. 14.) The donor of land dwells in heayen for the space of sixty 
thousand years; the resamer, and the abetter thereof, are doomed to 
abide in hell for a like period. 
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(vy. 15.) Whoever robs land whether given by himself or by others, 
becoming a maggot, sinks with his parents into ordure, 

(v. 16.) Rémabhadra repeatedly intreats all present and future 
lords of earth (to bear in mind) that this bridge of virtue, (t. 2, the 
granting of lands) is common to all sovereigns, and should be preserved 
by you at all times.* 

(v. 17.) All the gifts of former kings are productive of virtue, 
wealth and fame,—how can he, who claims the name of goodness, 
resame them but as emblems of vomited food.+ 

(v. 18.) The alienstor of land-granta cannot expiate his crime 
even (by dedicating to public use) a thousand tanks, by (performing) a 
hundred horse-sacrifices, and by giving away in charity ten millions of 
cattle. 

(1. 26.) And this copper-plate grant has been written by the 
expert kdyastha, the Thakkura, the illustrious (and) venerable Chandra. 


® Metre: S'alini. 
+ Metre: Vasantatilaki. 
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Kashmiri Riddles.—By the Rev. J. Hixtos Kxowszes, F. R. G.8., 
M. R.A. &., ete. 

Riddles almost as much as Proverbs help to discover the wit and 
genius of a people, “and open up to us their real speech.” 

The following pages contain nearly all the riddles now extant in 
the valley of Kashmir proper. They have been collected from various 
sources, The Pandit, the Mnsalmin, the learned, the ignorant, the 
townsman, the peasant have all contributed their twos or threes. This 
will account for the slight differences in some of the words. The 
language differa more or less in every pargana, 

The exceedingly local character of the collection will not fail 
to be noticed. 

A few notes have been interspersed in the hope that they will 
interest some readers. The romanizing is on the plan followed in the 
“ Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings." 

The Roman-Kashmiri alphabet. 
A-a pronounced asainwoman. | J) d prononnced asd in bad,—the 





A & pronounced as a in art. point of the tongue is struck 
Ai ai pronounced as ai in aisle. back on the palate. 

Au au pronounced as ow in our. _ Ee pronounced as e in there. 

B b pronounced as b in but. E & pronounced as ¢ in pet, 





Ch ch pronounced as ch in church. | F f pronounced as f in find—the 
D d pronounced asd in dew,—the English f is only sounded 
point of the tongue is presa- | (and then very badly), in 
ed on the upper fore-teeth. | the middle or at the end of 

Q 


Ad | 





a word. If it occurs at the 
commencement of a word 
it is most distinctly and 
invariably turned into ph. 
Gg pronounced as g in go. The 
Arabic letter ghain (gh) 
with its peculiar guttural 


sound is seldom heard in — 


pure Kashmiri. 
Hh pronounced as fA in house. 
Ti iso kind of half # I hear that 


there is something analo-— 


gous to this to be found in 
Russian and is written in 
that language as j. 

ri pronounced as ¢ in police. 

J j pronounced ns j in just. 

K k pronounced as & in kettle, 

Kb kh pronounced as ch in the 
final ch of the German | 
(khe) is generally ignored 
by the trne Kashmiri, 

L | pronounced as [fin /ane. 

M m pronounced as wm in man. 

N n pronounced as » in woon, 
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N 0 pronounced a8 n in the French 
aang, bow, 

0 o pronounced as o in no. 

P p pronounced as p in paint. 


Ph ph pronounced similar to ph in 


pllegm. 


KR or pronounced as r inran. A 
Bcotchman’s +r is perhaps 
not met with in pure Kash- 
miri. 

5S 8 pronounced as # in sin. 

Sh sh pronounced as sh in shine. 

Tt pronounced asf in fake—the 
point of the tongue is press- 
ed on the upper fore-teeth. 


'T ¢ pronounced as ¢ in tub—the 


point of the tongue is press- 


Te t# prononneed as fs in pele, 


U u pronounced as o in top. 


—U' @ pronounced na wu in rwle, 


| V>)v¥ w both pronounced like 
aie hetween the Eng 
lish » and w. 
¥ y¥ pronounced as y in year, 


| 4% pronounced aa z in real. 


Chh, gh, kh, ph, th, th, and tsh are respectively the aspirates of 
ch, g, k, p, t,t, and t¢, and are pronounced as one letter. 

In addition to the above there is a sound which is something like 
a very short i; it is frequently the sign of the instrumental case. In 
the Roman character this sound will be represented by the simple letter 
4; and in order that this i may always appear the final he (Ad, @ mukh- 


tafi) has always been written. 


1, AkAd chhetm wudadnand ; 
Yad kadii Yamdeant. 
Wustad kAutus wilahmani, 
Pur koril karanas chhéni, 


T have a bare-headed woman, 


With « (lit, putting out her) stomach like Raj Yam. 
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Her master climbed over her fiason her) like a thief, 
And emptied her stomach. 

. Axs. KondaA, a brick-kiln. 
Yan, Yama, the regent of the realms of death, 


2, Damah rust kus ash ? 
Thamah rust kue dsih ? 
What is that withont a covering f 
What is that without a pillar, (7. ¢. support) F 
Axs. Daryd tah dsmdn, the river and the aky, 


3, Ad teuf tah mnachdmah khos, 
Half o bread and a bow! of machdmah. 
Ans. Zim toh sitarah, the (half) moon and stars. 

Machdmah, a dish eaten by Kashmiris consisting of rice, vegetables, 
raisins, colouring matter, and sugar. 

Khos, » cup shaped like a bowl, either of copper, iron, or brass. 
The Musalmin's thos is much larger than the Hindi's. The latter does 
not eat rice out of this vessel. 


4, Mamas chanis nukrih raz. 
A rope on your uncle's nose, 

Ayxs. Tol, a contrivance consisting of a long wooden pole, so 
placed upon another fixed perpendicular pole, that one end shall be nearly 
equal in weight to the other end, with a vessel full of+water. It is 
employed in raising water out of a stream for irrigation. 

The only reason I can find for using the word ‘uncle * here or in 
No. 81, or the word ‘aunt’ asin Nos. 14, 22, is that to quote one's 
parents in such a connection would be thought disrespectful. 


5, Gudah khatg gormay teor lachh hit. 
Patah khut Malah Shardk tul tah tardk het, 
First rose up the guri's wife with four lakhs (of bodies). 
Then arose Sharik the Mullé and took and lifted up his axe (at her). 
Aws. Zan sitirahk tah aftab , the moon, the stars, and the sun. 
Shardk is a very uncommon namo in the valley. In olden days 


6, Shistravis mahanivis gdewe phéran. 
A grass phéran to an iron man. 
Ans, Yindartul tah kanarih, the part of the spinning-wheel 
corresponding to the distaff—and that on which the little wheel of the 


spinning-wheel rests. 
The kunariA rests on o littl: cushion of plaited grass. 
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Phéran (pirdhan, Pers.) a long robe resembling a very full night- 
gown, worn by nmiris, 


7, Sunah sandis dabgs, rupah sund than, 
Yus tath wafe, sui pahalwan. 
A golden box with a silver lid ; 
He who can shut it is a brave fellow. 
Avs. JZonin tah daman, the earth and sky. 


8, Kiv aus kruhtn tah wiwoh svét dole; tulah chhum [ut tat mulah 
chium gub, | 
The crow was black and it will shake with the wind; its weight is 
light and its price is heavy. 

Ays. Gund, a tuft of heron’s feathers with which the bridegroom 
is adorned forthe wedding. As many as three hundred feathers are 
sometimes worn, and as much as one rupee has been given for a feather. 
Rich people keep them hanging from the ceilings of their rooms from 
fear of the cat; but poor people can only afford to hire them. 


9, Tilahwin néchivis sunah sund fynk. 
A golden fikd on (the face of) an cilman’s son. 
Axs. Dasawun taong (did, Sansk,), a lighted lamp. 


10, Phét Maj bihit toh Phati dir natgan. 
Mother Phat is sitting down, and the daughter Phatah is dancing. 
Axes. Aut tah don the pot in which the butter is churned 
and the stick with which it is churned. Cf. Nos. 30, $4. 

The Kashmiri has a very ingenious way of making butter, When 
the milk is ready for churning, it is poured into a big vessel, in the 
cover of which there is a hole. In this hole a stick is placed, ihe 
part of the stick which is inside the vessel is thick, and the part 
outside the cover is thin, To this thin part a piece of string is attached, 
and the ends of it the man, or the woman, hold in their hands, and 
putting one foot upon the cover to steady it, twirl about the stick 
with the string, first pulling one end then the other till the butter 
is prepared, A slightly different custom prevails in India, 

Phat and Phateh are Kashmiri proper names. 


ll, Das, das karawwn dat chiukho ; 
BéebiA kios tah méhmdn chhukho ; 
Patakini yaj tah kral chhukho ; 
Athih lar tah piyddah chhukho ; 
Bronjhkani basam tah sawiyas chhukho ; 





r 
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Shéstrov phéran tah khdr chhukho ; 

Tah garad gorah pddshah chhukho ; 

Making @ noise, you are a god ; 

A cup in your lap, you are a guest ; 

A basket on your back, you are a potter ; 

A stick in your hand, you are a messenger ; 

Ashes before you, you are a sannydel ; 

An iron garment over you, you are a blacksmith ; 

You are a king in every house. 

Ans. Graffah, a handmill. 

Dét is esteemed as a god in the house and sometimes worshipped. 
Of Panjab Notes and Queries, Vol. IIT, 84, 

The cup tm the lap, i. e., the hole in the upper mill-stone (called | 
auhuk) in which the grain is placed. 

Fat a cone-shaped basket used by potters for carrying their wares 
to the market. The hole into which the handle of the upper mill- 
stone fits (gud) is supposed to be like this. 

A stick in your Aand, refers to this handle, called darwin Kash- 
miri. 
The ashes of course refer to the dust that gathers before the mill- 
stone. 

The garment of ison, L ¢., the upper mill-stone, 


12, Sard ausum ; sard ausum; sarav khutah bud ; 
Manz wdtis nah to phul aud, 
I've got a tank; I've got a tank; it is greater than other tanks ; 
And yet it will not contain half a sesame flower. 
Ans. Bab, a nipple, an udder. 
Tel phul ia the Sesamum orientale, 
This is also a proverb and quoted concerning a big, fat, man—with 
no brains. 
13, Herth wutgh hakar bunah raf shdfthan. 
A log of wood descended from above and was stopped (lit. seized) 
by the sand. 
Ans. Kangii, a (man’s) comb, (stopped by tangled hair). 


14, Saras andar mamani piydyih ; 
Wadavth gis, taup hénih dyih, 
Aunt gave birth to a child in the lake ; | 
We went to congratulate her and she came to bite ua, 
Ans. Pambah lukhar, the nut-case of the Ewryale ferox, an 
aquatic plant, the seeds of which are eaten by the natives of the valley. 
Ite broad, round, leaf lies on the water like that of the lotus, ita 
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upper surface being in no way remarkable, whilst below it 1s covered 
with numerous, hard, sharp, and hooked spicwla, with which the natives 
often prick themselves, when gathering the seeds. 

Mamani, mother's brother's wife. 


/15, Trek nanth ; treh khanih; trek seventh. 
Three are naked; three are coverlets; three are parda-nighin women. 
Ass. Kong-posh, a saffron fower. 


16, Phulmut guldb tah teotan nah kanh, 
The rose has bloomed and nobody cuts it. 
Ass, (Hinds) Siriyil,) ao 
(Musalmins) Aftdd, j Tho ant 


17, Méimut murdah tah waddn nah anh, 
The man has died, and nobody weeps. 
Ass. Lar, a honse. 
A house is here compared to a man. It is mid to be dead when 
its inhabitants are asleop or absent. 
The idiom is peculiar—literally it is ‘a dead man has died.’ 


18, Watharamut watharun shungdn nah kash. 
The bed has been spread and nobody lies (or sleeps) on it. 
Axes. Tulah-kalur, ice on the surface of water. 


19, Dar gaya, darbar gayd ; 
Ab dishit mar gayd. 
It went to court, it went to court ; 
(And) on seeing the water it died. 
Axs. Kiigaz (Kdghaz, Pers.) paper. 
An impromptu riddle on seeing a court munsshi drop his papers 
into the river as he crossed over the bridge to the court. 


20, Wahd diris mahah wawem; 
Kalah wuchham, pagah nah kunih. 
I sowed maha in a field of air; 
Yesterday I saw it, but to-morrow it is nowhere. 
Avs. Tdroakddr rdt, a starry night. 
Mahé (Hindist. mish), Phaseolus maz or radiatus. Mahah is the 


21, Lafih rust mewah kyah ? 
What fruit is it withont a tail ? 
Ans. Thal tah niin, egg and galt. 





= 


si: Lyar mémanih dod gaz pitty. 
A veil one and a half yard long for my aunt who is only half a yard 
high. 
Axs. Sutgan tah panahddv, needle and thread. 
“y Pitts, is the long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and 


allowed to hang down the back of the Kashmiri woman. 


$3, Bar dit khar natadn. 
Shutting the door the asa dances. 
Amys. Graffah, a mill. 
Assea, I believe, run about and kick up their heels when they bray. 
The noise of the mill in motion ia supposed to resemble them. 
This is a proverb also, and is frequently quoted concerning the 
man who is full of words in his house, while outside be does nothing. 


24, DarakAti janward ; darakhtas chhuh nah bihdn 
Bachih kashi beshumdr ; phah chhuk nah sah dimdn, 
It is a tree-bird (i. ¢., has wings); it does not sit on a tree; 
Tt has young without number; it never hatches them. 
Ans. (did, o fish. 
25, Kughkufhdliye, ku khatadyikhai; mukhtah yad barthat, mugal fiipi 
ditsthas, 
O woman, you ascended to the second storey, filled your stomach 
with pearls, and wore a hat like a Mughal. 
Ans. Jhinas péth dekchih, (degchi, Pers.), a saucepan (of rice) 
on the hearth. 
Kuthkuthdléni, ancient Kashmiri for a very respectable woman, 
who generally sat in the kufh or kuf. 
Ku, the floor or floora between the ground-floor and the écpmoat 
floor of the house. 
The bubbling boiling rice resembles pearls. 
“Mugal tipi = kuldh-i-mughal. 
26, Dar dit hdr natgdn,. 
Shutting the window the starling dances. 
Axs. Yindar, spinning-wheel. 


27, Akahlad malare phakahlad pont ; 
Vetih byuth dinddr, tatih byufh wont. 
Stinking water in a foul water-pot ; 
Where the religions man sits, there sits the baniyd. 
Asa, Gurguri, a smoking pipe of brass or copper (the Angga). 
Malar, a big carthen water vessel holding between twenty-five 
and thirty sers of water. 
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Poi, water, This word is used only by the Hindis. The Musal- 
mins invariably say db. 

Wont, the shop-keeper is regarded by the people as the incarnation 
of all evil, and is therefore quoted here aa the opposite of the dinddr 
man. Kashmiris have a saying:—Woni chhui pont kisarih fali, the 
shopkeeper is like water covered over with rice-chaff, 


28, Duldmih, duldmth mahanivyo, sar tih chhai nah rang, 
Maz chon khandahdkar, adij chant rang. 
O round man without arma or legs, 
Your flesh is like sweetmeat, your bones are coloured. 
Ans. Aharbws (Pers. kharbusa), a mosk melon, which is 
grown in great quantities all over the valley. It ripens about Angust, 


29, Sunah sandis tdlawas, rupah sansah lanje. 

Arifan dup Zdrifas “ yimah kami ganje ?" 

Silver branches stretched across (lit. to a) a golden ceiling. 

Arif said to Zarif, “ Who tied them F" 

Ans. Zalarih sund zal, & spider's web. 

Arif and Zérif are corruptions of the Arabic Arif (wise) and 
Zarif (witty). The names sre most uncommon in the valley. I only 
know of Arif Band (Hindist. Bhdnd) an actor. 


30, FédriA mans wde kas ? 
Shan rétan rij kas ? 
Who has the wind in the winter ? 
Who has the rule for six months only ? 
Ans. Awl, a tree, 
Trees in Kashmir flourish for six months only. The remaining half 
of the year they are bare and are supposed to foel the wind. | 


31, Wanat sav, tana piyde ; 

Wanai want, nalganth drdv. 

Tt was born in the jungle ; it gave birth in the jungle ; 

On coming from the jungle, it went out to dance. 
fi se Don, the stick with which the butter is churned. Vide ante 
Nos. 10, 61. 


$2, Wurul piyddah hardmeddah, 
A rascally red messenger, 
Awe. Marataaiedngun, red pepper, 
This pepper grows in the valley, and is a very favourite spice with 
the people. It is compared with the piyddah, because it sometimes 











makes people “smart for it.” Piyddahs are those who “look up” the 
Government debtors now and again. 
Harémeddah ia here translated aa a term of abuse as intended. 


a3, Leuk sungi, teudahdh zungi, uk sungi kulis péth; 
Tasund mdz pidshdhan mungd. Timon tran chiuh kunufl nde. 
Of four feet, of fourteen feet, of one foot up in a tree; 
Its fleah is liked by kings. Thero’s only one name to the three, 
Ans, Khar on ass, khar an insect, and &4ar (or more properly 
kherbuzah) a musk melon. 


34, Saras andar paliydrih hand, 
A little hedge in (or round) the lake. 
Aws, Achharwil, eyelush. 
The eye is often likened to ponds and lakes. Cf. Canticles vii, 4. 
The simile well seta forth the appearance of a large, clear liquid. 


35, Saras andar bjiwafah hand. 
A little pestle in the lake. 
Ayes. dr, a cucumber. 
An immense number of cucumbers, melons, and tomatoes are raised 
on the gardens that floaton the lake near Srinagar. For a good de- 
scription of these floating gardens cf. Mooreroft’s Travels, 


36, Saras andar wukhlah hand. 
A little mortar in the lake. 
Axs, Héndawénd, a water-melon. 


37, Saras andar lorih hand, 
A little stick in the Inke. 
Aws, Nadwr, the stalk of the lotus (Nilumbium speciosum). 
Tt grows abundantly in the extensive lakes of Kashmir. It is 
about ten inches long and one and a half inch in diameter. 


38, Mongah trakas duchih kitaah ? 
Gdmahk shahrah dorih kéjgah ? 
Andharuhi korih kifgah ? 
How many half-grains are there in one trak of mong ? 
How many streets aro there in the villages and P 
How many virgins are there ? 
Ans, Sitdrah, the stars (i.e. they cannot be numbered), 
Mong, Phaseolus maz or Radiatus, 
Trak, vide post No. 88. 
Dhir ia & atroot without shopa. 
It 
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39, Dayih sans Dayiygat ; 

Zalari sana chhéh sdj ; 

Madjih s&odn gubur tah 

Guboras sfiodn medj. 

(It is) the work of God; 

It is a spider's web ; 

The mother gives birth to a son, 

And the son gives birth to a mother, 

Axs, Al, a pumpkin. 

The pumpkin is a very favourite culinary vegetable with the Kash- 
miris and all orientals. Its stems twine and intertwine all over the place 
where it grows. Vide cucurbitacm in any botanical dictionary for o full 
40, Saras andar ndrah-faki hand, 

A little plate of fire in the lake. 

Ass. Pamposh, the lotus. 
41, Wwealis gdnas chhati hachih-piiti. 

White lambs in a stall. 

Ays. Aas andar dand, the teeth in the mouth. 

Gan is the underground floor of the house, where the kine, ete, 

Kachih-pit is old Kashmiri, and almost obsolete now,—the present 
words for lambs being chirrakaf and chirr. 


42, Lam tal tham taor. 
Four pillars under a heap (of earth). 
Axa. Gov hanzah babah tgor, a cow's four teats. Cf. No, 78. 


43, Sari, sari dyékhat, Padmdnd, ragit dyutmat dab, 
© Padmin, you came by way of the lake, and I laid hold of you 
Ass. Hhéni kadani, to blow one's nose (native fashion). Vide 
Nos. 63 and 138, 


44, Chist én janwar (or jinwir) dijih dijah ; 
Andar chhus maz tai nébar adijah ? 
What is that animal (that can be tossed) up and down: 
Inside it is flesh and outside bones P 
Ans, hil, an egg. 


45, Madji chhak rénfas tah shuri dévatdh, 
The mother is a devil and the children are gods. 
Ans, Gulab posh, a rose bush (in bloom). 
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Hajih mukhtahdr kas ? 

Shan rétan ntj kas ? 

Who has a tail (like) a pair of scissors P 

Who has a necklace on her throat ? 

Who has role for six months (only) ? 

Ans. Aatij, a ewallow. 

Tho swallow generally arrives in the valley about the beginning 
of April and remains for six months. Its throat is a deep reddish- 
brown and has a ring of dark blue round it, The lateral tail feathers 

CEL PELL to the tail. 






AT, Uphin lad mdjih sdyih shirin dani kir ; 
Shirin dani mdjih sayih upfhin lad kir ; 
A sweet girl was born to a twisted (or crooked) mother ; 
A twisted (or crooked) girl was born to a sweet mother. 
Ays. Dachhahrdath, the vine. Cf. No. 39. 


48, Teor sangah chhés tah pakdn chhuh nah; 

Zah kan chhis tah busdn chhuh nah ; 

Batah chhis diwin tah khdwan chhuh nah. 

Tt has four legs, and does not walk ; 

Tt has two cars, and docs not hear ; 

Wo give it food, and it does not ent. 

Ass. Tuafhul (or Tafhwj), o large wooden dish out of which 

Musalmins eat. It standson four little wooden legs. Its two handles 
are the ears. 


Trak tahanit nalt. 

A tiger walks on the bank (of the river). 

And thirty (people) are round (or clinging on to) his neck. 
Aws. Bahats, a barge (towed up the river). 


50, Shamdas peth uk-teura ; 
Uk-tadris péth trah-taurah ; 
Troh-tedris péth kandi-calah ; 
Kandi-sdlas péth Khojih Bdbdh ; 
A fire-place on a candlestick ; 
On this fire-place (another fire-place with) three holes ; 
On this three-hole (fire-place is) a hedge of thorns. 
On this hedge Kbaja Baba. 


Ans. <A’sas pith mast tah achh sah; tath peth bumbah; toh 
fomih peyh kun dastdr, (The body is the candlestick, over which is the 
mouth); over the month (are) the nose and two eyes ; over them the 
eyebrows ; and on top of that the turban. 

Kashmiri fire-places are generally made of plastered mud with one, 
two, four, or six holes on the top to receive the cooking vessels, 
Sl, Forah gatshén dawdn dawdn : 

Torah yiwdn let Lut, 

Coming from there slowly. 

Axs, Neébar nerwn, to go out, (héjat-i-bashari), 

52, Hakan hukan; dahih zangih pakan; irth pon; tah shéh kan. 

(It makes the sound of) hakun hukan; walks with ten feet; (has) 
three fundaments ; and six cars. 

Ass. Ddndah jiri tah wayanwol, a yoke of oxen and their 
driver. 


The plongh’s creaking, as it passes through the soil, is supposed 
to say Ackan hukan. 
_ 83, Herth wuth jandah shah jandah trdwit, 
The mendicant descended from above, leaving his cloak behind him. 
Axs. Diin, a» walnut (stripped of its skin.) 
Any one who has seen a ripe walnut fall will understand this riddle. 
Dunyd dyak tahandit kyah ; 
Garih drdyak garawol banit - 
EKidlachan lijtham pandithdi. 
Yon came up from the lake wearing a necklace on ( your) neck ; 
You came wandering (all over) the world; 
You left your house as the owner: : 
In the evening you tried to make me think (or pretended) you were 
& panditénd. 
Ass. Katij, a swallow. 
Vide ante No, 46. 
Kirkichih dabas ndbad towrag ; 
Tamich siirat chhdh dbas peth, 
I will put sugar (instead of grain) under the grain crushor ; 
Its shape isin the water. 
Ans. <Ainah (Pers. dina) & mirror. 
cannot explain this riddle, nor any one also whom I have asked. 
$6, Lard lazam, lard lazam satimis demdnas péth, Nah dupum dusilas, 
nah dupum chhdénas. Panaji karim as hatahbuds khdnah. 


& 














I built o honse, I built a house up in the seventh heaven. I spoko 
not to o mason, I spoke not toa carpenter. I built it myself (and all 
the) hundreds of rooma in it. 

Awa. Mdénchh gan, a bee-hive. Cf. No. 60, 

Satyum demdn, the seventh heaven, (falaku-l-afl4k) the empyrean 
heaven. 

Muhammadans undoubtedly get their tradition of seven heavens 
from the Talmud. Cf. Hughes’ Notes on Muhammadanism, pp. 91-95. 

The bees generally build their houses high up in the hollows of 
trees and rocks. 


57, Zehar chiam tah bar chham ; 
Rajih sandih bagh chham ; 


: Dushdlah walit chhaw ; 


Nav lachh mukhtah gandit chham, 
Thave (something which) is empty, and I have (something which) 
is full. | 
I have (something) in the rajé's garden, 
Ihave (something that) wears a shawl, 
And I have (something which) is adorned with nine lakAs of pearls. 
Ans. Makdyih was, Indian-corn. 


arc three variants of the samo riddle— 


Hari thi 
Man bhari tht 
Ghane motion se jari thé 
Béhir maidan dharté par dosdla ophe khapi thd, 
Ans. Kihei mathi ki, 
Jat district, Eastern Jamnd Canal, N. W. P. 


Hart thi 

Man bhari thé 

Sawd lakh mott jari thi, 

Rajaji ke bagh mea, dushdld orhi khari the. 
Ans. DBhuttd or math 


Hari thi, man bhard the 
Rajaji ke high mep jatin khildrd khari thi. 
Ass, Chihali. 
Panjabi. 
Cf. Punjab Notes and Queries, Vol, I, 899, Vol. IT, 626 and Indian 
Notes and Queries, Vol. IV, 68. 
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58, Bath tali taaldn, laf teat gave. 
A cow with its tail cut rans away under the bank. 
Axs. Niv, a (Kashmiri) boat. 


59, Sheyih trah dérih tah eheyih trah bar chhis, 

Sheyith trah gaz bar panah chhus, 

Rajas phirayo ruts wdsand, 

Tijas péth sonah manah chhus. 

Tt has thirty-six windows and thirty-six doors, 

It is thirty-six yards in width. 

It was a good thought of the Raja, (lit. tarned over a good thought). 

On its crown is a maund of gold. 

Ans. Juma mashid (yd bad mashid) the great mosque in 

: city which was commenced by Zainn’ | dbadin and finished by” 
Shah Jahan. It is a very large four-sided building with an open square 
in the centre. There must be nearly one hundred windows in the 
place, while there are only four doors; and its width is not thirty-six 
yards any way—ithe north and south sides are about 20 yards wide, 
the east side is sixteen yards and the west 22 yards, 

Wédsand is old Kashmiri, not used or generally known now-a-days. 


Khiydl is now used. 
The gold on the crown refers to the gilding of the domes of the 


mosque. 


60, Darah lazam tarahddr ; 
Nah unmas chhdn toh noh unmas khdr. 
I built a splendid house ; 
I brought neither a carpenter nor a blacksmith (to help me in 
building it). 
Axs. Manchh gan, a bee-hive. Of. No. 56. 





61, <Alah, alah wde kas? 
Bishiuk bayth kas 7? 
Kénah kanah latah kas ? 
Who shakes with the wind ? 
Who fears bishtah ? 
Who receives kicks in his mdes P 
Ans. Kul, a tree—bror, a cat—and iéwan, a spade. 
Bishtah is an exclamation used to drive away cata. 


62, Akhé pakdn tah thakdn nah zah ; 


bikad tah wuthan nah zah; 
Bydkhd wudanih tah bihdn nah aah, 
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One goes on and is never tired ; 
Another sits and novor risca ; 
Another stands and never sits, 
Ayes. Ab, water—samén, earth—and demdn (yd nab), the 
firmament. 
63, Machith kadit minth thas. 
Taking it out of a large earthen jar and dashing it against the wall, 
Ans, Khent kadani, blowing the nose after the native fashion. 
If sitting in his house, the ordinary poor Kashmiri will fling the 
anot against the wall. Vide Nos. 43 and 138, 


64, Kurth hand dsam; duhas dsam phirit thirit yiwdn, kdlachan dsam 
baras tal bihdn. 
I have o little girl, by day she wanders hither and thither, at 
night she sits down by my door. 
Ayes. Jor, a staf. 


65, Herih kanén khushkah graftah, hukh tah audur melih tath; 
Tamt werth dlam pherth, péthim taakuy pherth nah zak, 
Above is a dry mill, dry and wet will meot there ; 
For it the world will turn, (but) the upper mill-stone will never turn. 
Ass. As, the mouth. 
Its roof is the dry mill,—where dry and wet food meet. The world 
will turn before the upper jaw will move, i. ¢., it will never move. 
Werth, (for the sake of) is very anciont Kashmiri. Aidtirad or 
bépat or kywt is now used. 
66, Sar hukkh ih pintakint muyth. 
The tank dried up and the pintghins died. 
Ass. Qyong, a lamp (did Sansk.); pintskini, (Pers. Aiwa.) 
All I know about the pintskini is that it is a little bird with 
extremely small eyes. 


67, Shon, shoni Arandas, 
Akusuf randas shurah ache. 
(It makes the noise of) shont, shomi, in a kAilta. 
To one plant there are sixteen thousand seeda, 
‘Ass. Ganhdr, the Amaranthus onardana and Gangeficus, 
The pearl ashes of this wood ore used by washermen for cleaning 
linen. a 
68, Bdlah péfhah minyimar wah irdwwdn. 
A hind sheds tears from off a hill. 
Ass. BataA phydrun, straining rice (out of a pot). 
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69, Chizah hand chham; nah chham zdndn apur tarit nah yopur. 
I have a little thing; it does not know how to go across or to 


70, Wanas hase fabardar ; 


Akih akih dage adsa teafe ; 
Wanas wale gafakdr. 


The woodcutter will go to the copse ; 
He will cut down a thousand trees with each stroke ; 
And will destroy the jungle. 

Ans. Ndid,a barber. Vide Nos, 112 and 129. 


71, Wanas kins yah ? 
What is young in the jungle ? 
Axa, Kanahguchh, a mushroom of which large quantitics are 
to be fonnd in the valley. 
Kiins, young in age, in height, and experience. 


72, Wanas zyut kyah ? 
What is old in the jungle 
Ass. Duh, smoke. 
Zyuf old in age and stature, ete. 


O rustling grass, I have returned with you. 
Aws. Pulahor, a grass sandal, made from rice-straw (Oryza 
satura). : 
The straw is first twisted into a rope, and then interwoven to make 
a sole, which ia fastened on to the foot sandal-wise. 


74, Bdyih dapiyo? bépathar dapiyo? aurathar dapiyo? karayo ho tah 
ho? 

Shall I call you brother? Shall I call you nephew? Shall I call” 

you my husband's other wife's son? Shall I put you to sleep F 
Ass. Once upon a time there was a king, who died and left his 
wife and son and daughter helpleas. The son, too, being very young 
could do nothing for « livelihood. However, they managed somehow 
to eke out an existence. As soon as the son vas old enough, he started 
to try his luck in some other country. But his mother and sister did 
not know where he had gone. After a time they got anxious about 
him, and thought they would go in search of him. They trayelled to 
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the same country as he had reached, and where he had been 80 prospered 
and behaved himself so wisely, that he had been appointed king, 
However, they did not know of this, By a striking coincidence they 
all met, and fell in love with one another; and the king married them 
both, In course of time the elder of the two bore a son, when it hsceinsa 
known that she was the king's own mother and the other woman hia 
sister. Then it was that the other wife took the ehild up in her arma 
and spoke to it the above mentioned words. 
ffo tah ho, a lollaby. 


75, Muatabar mdjih chham gdswv mij. 
My venerable mother has a grasa xij. 
Ans. Pahar, a cottage with thatch roof. 
ij ia a long piece of cloth worn only by panditinis, oxtending 
from the crown of the head down to the amall of the back. 
This would seem to go against my note to No. 4, were it not for the 
qualifying adjective “ venerable.” 


76, Uidh karit chilas tyeo, 

Mukhtah mandilaA gandit drde, 

Ydni busuk, “ Av, dv," 

Tan khalkan such tyde. 

Taking God's name it entered upon forty days, 

And then came ont adorned with a turban of pearls. 

When the people heard that it had come, 

They got fresh life. 

Ans. Dani, rice (in the husks). 

Rice is the staple grain of Kashmir. The inhabitants live chiefly 
upon it. Rice land is regarded as the most valunble of all land. Rice 
is aown in April and reaped in September. The grain forms and heying 
to ripen within forty days of sowing. 

Uldh (for Alldéh), the Supreme Being. 

Chilas (for chihil), forty. 

Mandilah, o pashmina turban. 


77, Gard lazam tah bah tah, 

Andar bifhis gandar kau, 

Tim tih bithis tdh bah ich, 

I built » house layer wpon layer. 

Tnaide it sat young crows, 

They also eat one upon another. 
Ass. Dimgah, a covert bont for pastongers. 

The fore-part is Jeft for the passengera. The boat-poople live in 
5 
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the’nftor-part, which is separated and covered with matting. Often three 
jerations together thus pasa their lives. 
Tah bah tah = Pers. Tah ba tah. 


» 78, Lam fal tham sath. 
Seven pillars under a heap. 
Ans, THonih hangzoh babah sath, the seven nipples of a bitch. 
Cf. No. 42. 


79, Madsiteois chhdnia odsuv raz. 
Your unele (hanging by) a grass rope. 
Avs. Tolah wor, the rope and carthonware vessel at the end af 
the fol. Vide ante, No. 4. 
Masi, mother's sister's husband. 


60, Tatih fot kin, kin? demdn, 
Vath loi kan, wot Hindistdn. 
Thence I shot an arrow, (and) it ascended to the sky. 
Hence I shot an arrow, (and) it reached Hindistin. 
Ans. Dakuk khot, o postal letter, 
Al Kashmir, 
Janat nazir. 
They believe it to have beon tho first paradise in the mahd-yug. The 
Musalmins, also, regard it as a very holy country, 


Bl, Nak sah phufe (or phate), nah sah phdfe, wasth eudras tghanfe. 
Tt will never break, it will never burst, it will swim in the sen. 
Ass. Jon, the stick with which tho butter is churned. - Vide 
anfe Nos. 10 and 31. 
Sudr, contraction of zamuandar. 


82, KuchiiA hand dsam, tati dsam tgwrat khdr wdtan. 

Thad a little Fuf, it held only four kharwéére, 

Ass. Din, a walnnot. 

The walnot flourishes in a remarkable manner in the valley. The 
fruit is cheap and good and largely eaten by the natives. Dim is the 
word for walnuts generally. There are four species, howover, each of 
which is distinguished by a separate name. Vide Kashmiri Proverbs and 
Sayings, p. 229. 

Kuf, tide ante No. 25. 

Kir (or kAarivdr) a dry measure containing Ibs 192. Tis literal 
meaning is an oss-lowl (thar, an ass. Pors.) Cf. No. 33. ‘ 
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B3, Nilapal taakajal ; wustah kwrih dakah dyut; wasit wut Khanahal, 

A great green stone,—the teacher's daughter pushed it, and it 
descended and arrived at Khanabal. 

Ans. Kiyun, eating. 

The great green stone is the mouthful of food, perhaps cnabhagre— 
the teacher's daughter is the tongue, which gave the food a push, and 
it reached thi h (Khanabal). 

Kianabal is the name of ao little village, where people disombark 
for Islimiabdd, Miirtand, eto. 


64, Wanakis ddras drih tah matgat, 
Amritah chhasawikafsaiwan, 
Wuechh fas zangan payilah hated, 
PBezweah chiasan natgatwdn. 
The wood of the jungle has rings and bands, 
I wet it with the water of life, 
Look how many bangles she wears on her feet. 
I make the dead to dance. 
Axa. Don, the stick with which the butter is chorned. 
Vide ante Nos. 10,31, 81. This stick has rings, ete., attached to the 
bottom ond. 
The “water of ifo™ ia thea milk. Hindiis of tho country genorally 
call it awrita, 
85, Lord lazam, lard lazam teandanawe drat ; 
Sar Kashir péth lazmas, totih lute hdr, 
I built a house, I built a honse of sandal-wood ; 
And put all Kashmir on it, yet it was light as a shell, 
Ans. Hat, o letter, 
Kashmiri paper is supposed to resemble sandal-wood in colour; 
hence the comparison, 
Kashmir is called Kashir by the Kashmiri. 
86, Herih wuth akhd, 
Buth karit tralAd. 
A (man) descended from above, 
Making his face (like) a trak. 
Axs. Al, a pumpkin. 
Pumpkins are trained to grow over skeleton hosinel When they 
are ripe they fall, 
“Trak, a grain measure containing four and three quarter sers (full), 
87, Zah batah phali tah ak rasah dém, 
Two grains of rice and a drink of juice. 
Axes. Duachhéh phul, o grape. 
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There are several variotics of grape growing in Kashmir. The 
variety here referred to is called Ausaing dachh. 
Dam = Hindist. Ghuas. ; 


88, AkAd bihit bid 0 hawodtas ; 
Bydkid kardn mdlas rdchh 
Tréyim pherdn tgor kunj dlamas; 
Timan tran chiul und naw. 
The first sita in the wind; 
The second takes care of the property ; 
The third goes round the four quarters of the world ; 
To these three there is only one name, (i. ¢., the same namo). 
| Ans. Ginfh, an icicle, a string used as a strap, or a kite (the 
bird of prey). 


89, Wath pakdn tah kdo khanzdn. 
Walking by the way and plucking a crow. 
Axs. Dachh khéni, cating grapes (on tho road). 
The vine may be seen in some parta of the valley hanging in 
beautifol festoons about the trees on the wayside in a wild state. 


0, Watth pakdn tah tedngij teafdn. 
Walking by tho way and cutting the tadngij. 
Ans. Truf khent, eating bread (on the road), 
This refers to the Hindistini chapiti (a flat cake). 
Leangij, is a round piece of matting for sitting on. 
91, Kwrih hand dsam, sui dsam pdnag sudt batah bigwdn. 
I had a litte girl, and sho used to eat with me. 
Ang, Wadj, a ring, 


92, “Abah gan gas, babah gan gas, kapar kichih kichth,” son sikah 
bachah satras drav. 

(Tt cries) “abah gan gay, babah gan gan, kapar kichih kichil " (and) 
our Sikh boy goes out for a walk, 

Ass. Yindar, s spinning-wheel. 

The words in inverted commas are supposed to represent the sound 
the wheel makes, when revolving. A Sikh boy is here mentioned because 
the top and bottom of the yandartul, (the little wheel of tho spinning- 
wheel on which the thread being spun is wound) are fastened together 
with long hair; and a Sikh boy has long hair. 


93, Sah chhuh pakdn rogih rogih. Shdl chhis ratit mag. Ak kinalwol, 
sah kanahwdli qasah fuliag pak. | 
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A tiger goes by the road side. The jackals lay hold of its mano, 

One boatman, two boatmen pull it along with blades of grass. 
Ass, Dahats, the largest boat with a mat or straw covering 

used for the carriage of goods. 

Kadnahwol, lit. the man who holds tho kén, the Aamatul, or long 
pole with which the boat is propelled. 

The Wades of grass refer to the ropes made of plaited twiga and 
straw. 


o4, Kalah teufui, balah teufut; kalas tghanimas fabar. 

Nilah Nagah tresh cheyan, Warah-mulih bisus Khabar. 

His head ia ent off, his head is ent off; I struck at his head with 
anaxe. He drank the water at Nila Nig, and the people heard of it at 
Baramulla, 

Axs. Kalam (qalam) a reed or pen, (used in writing a letter 
nt Nila Nag (or Wernig) ; which letter was sent to Bardmiilé,) 

Reference is made here to the cutting of a reed with a knife to turn 
it into # pen. 

Nilah Ndg, or the fountain of blne water, is a celebrated fonntain 
at little distance from Shahbid in the southern end of the valley. 
It is generally called Wernig (or Berniig) after the ancient name of 
the pargdind in which it is located. 

Warah-mul is the correct name for the town commonly called 
Barimilé, a town at the north-west end of the valley, whore visitors 
change horses and coolies for the boats on their way into Kashmir. 
¥, W, and B, are used indiscriminately by the uneducated, ag among 
05, Shan rétan duh dahd tah shan rétan nah kink. 

For six months smoke and for six months nothing. 

Ass... Hammdm, a hot bath. 
Kashmiris only use the Aammadm for six months during the cold 


06. Manz maiddén hardmgashid, 

Wwdih dit ndrah tashid. 

An adulteress in an open field, 

With a basin of fire on hor head. 

Axs. Jajir, a smoking pipe. 

The jajir is compared to an adulteross becange it is bandied about 
from one man toanother, Everybody can tako a whiff from it. 

Wud, the crown of the head; henco wudih dytn, to put on the 
crown of the head. 

Tasht or taat, a shallow basin of brass, ete, 
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97, Aurah wuth pandit trek dintand gandit, 
A pandit descended thence with three girdles round him, 
Axa. Zin bor, » bundle of wood. 

In Kashmir tho term pandii does not necessarily mean a learned 
bréhman. .All Kashmiri Hindiis, on the assumption that they all belong 
to the brihman caste, are called pandits, 

Mention is here made of a pandit, because in former years when 
this riddle was invented, pandits only among the male inhabitants of 
the valley wore girdles like the Tibetans and Dards of the present day. 
They gave up the custom about five years ago. 


‘98, Nilah palah talah gunasd drdye, 

Lach lokah mdrit béyih hirt tedye. 

A snake came out from under a green stone, 

And (after) killing thousands of people went back again. 

Axg. Shameher, a sword. 

Gunas or afi (édus), is anid to be very poisonous. Tt is a round- 
headed, short, thick snake, and is black on the back, and yellowish on 
the belly. Warious accounta are given of its length. Elmslic RALPH, 
“a foot and a half," Vigne says, “about a yard long.” The gunaa 
is said to be numerous in the Lar pargdnd. 


99, Gudah edd buh tah mdj, adah zdv bab, 

Doh paashth dab ga zdv budi bab. 

First Land my mother were born, and then father. 

(After that) for five days nothing happened, (when) grandfather 
was born. 

Axa. Kapasi kul, the cotton plant. 

Gosspeum herbaceuwm, the common Indian cotton plant risos in 
Eashmir to nearly a foot and a half in height during the firat year of 
growth. It is a pretty little plant. Ita flowers ore a bright yellow ; 
each petal being marked with a purple spot near the baso. The flower 
ia succeeded by a fruit, which gradually becomes dry and then bursts 
into three or four valves, when the cotton-wool is scen issuing from it 
in all directions. The cotton is generally white. 


100, Ditr darakhfan sangarmdlan, 
Kus hékih idlan mul karit f 
Trees upon the range of hills in the distance. 
Who can say (lit. make) the price of rubies ? 
Ass. Kong, saffron wnich is grown in large quantities on the 
big, flat plateau in the neighbourhood of Pampir, about cight miles from 
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Srinagar. It is very expensive—about a rupee is given for a rupee's 
weight, The flowers of the Crocus sativus are of o red colour, like 
rubies. 


101, Aubasth wolum baubasih rafit; ditum barit. 

Meh dup,“ Phufum." Torah khutum, Shah Totah zan. 

I pulled it down from above with a rope: I dashed it (into the 
water). Isaid (to myself) “It is drowned.” (But) it rose thence like 
a king parrot (meaning nicely), 

Axa, Tolak wor. The carthonware vessel at the end of the 
tol, cule description, ante No. 4. 
Aubasth, above, and baubasih, a rope are old Kashmiri. Hérih 


102, Yani adv tani khut hand péph. 
When born it immediately climbed to the upper storey, 
Axa. Duh, smoke. 

The general plan of a Kashmiri house is :—First a ground floor, in 
which are two chambers with the amall hall of the house. Then the 
second floor with three rooms. And over that the floor under tho roof, 
generally consisting of one long chamber, where people usually sit 
during the summer, but which is used asa loft, for the storing of grain, 
wood, etc. during the winter.. The latter is the kdnf (or kanéui), 


103, Tal tal¥ taldv khandn, 
Pddshaih garas bit kardn. 
(Apparently) digging o very deep well, 
(But really) robbing the king’s house, 
Ans, Gagur, a rat. 
This is also a Kashmiri proverb and quoted concerning a traitor, 
Cf. Kashmiré Proverbs and Sayings, p. 209. 


104, Mumud zindas thaph karit. 
A dead man leading the living. 
Ans. Guddmih gandit push, a beast held by a tether. 


105, KAyun, chun, tah trukwn ; 
Grov dyut kAurak, tah worih kyud wawun. 
(Something) to eat, to drink, and to gnaw ; 
Food for the cow, and something to sow in the garden. 
Ans. Héndawénd, a water-melon. 
There is an amusing Kashmiri story, too long to repeat here, in 
which o foolish son is ordered by his father to go and get five things, 
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something to eat, to drink, to gnaw, to feed the cow with, and to sow 
in the garden; and the boy advised by a clever girl brings back o 
water-melon. Cf. Madanatdmardjankadai (The Dravidian Nights), p. 63. 
for # similar incident. 

Wer a gardon—generally used for vegetable gardens. 


106, Ati chhid tah rafun. 
It is in your hand,—catch it, 
Ans, Jyhdi, a shadow. 


107, Four men went ont in a boat and gave two sera of rice to tho 
boatwoman to cook for them. Tho boatwoman began to cook the 
rice. 

One of the party said :—Kiiko, hdr md ablahan tai karih, i. «., 
O father, take care that the starling does not get the better of tho 
foola—meaning, See that the woman does not eat any of the rice. 

Whereupon another of the party said :—Srak font karimas tah kor 
kun pat bank? i.e, I have broken its bill. What can she do now P— 
meaning, I have got my eye on her, ete. 

Then another said :—Shdh wot dali mansi. Hina hét hai karih, i. «., 
the boatmen—meaning, The rice is ready for straining, Now tho 
woman will let fall some of it. 

On which tho last of the party said :—Pétas khuméras, “meh wai.” 
Zeth kyoh kerih. I will pretend that I have got a dranken headache 
(and ask her to give) it to me. What can she do to you P 

Kak is a term implying intense respect for the person thus addressed, 
and is common both to the Musalmins and Hindis. A son will thus 
address his father; the younger membors of a family will thus address 
their eldest brother ; and any very respected person outside the family 
may thus sometimes be addressed. But the father only is called simply 
kdk. I find kikkd is the Muhammadan Singhalese word for “ elder 
brother,” and eieced for “ father's younger brother,” ‘The latter word is 
also in use in Southern Indian. Kakka is also used by the Malays af 
Ceylon for “elder brother.” I cannot trace the origin of the words, In 
Telugu 4ahka means “ father’s brother,” of. also Ceylon A. 8. Journal 
1867—1870, p. 11. 

Kbumar, sickness, headache é&c., the effecta of drink. Rico-water 
is often given to allovinte sickness arising from intoxication. 


108, Léjan wuhan than wah. 
Twenty lids to twonty pota. 
Axs. Wohnam, the twonty nails on o man's hands and feet. 











109, Chhatis bafhis krahuni kev 

Timat kardn fav fav. 

Black crows on a white bank, 

They are saying, “ caw, caw." 

Ans. Kagazas péjh lékhun, writing on paper. 

The paper is white, the words written thereon are black. The 
rustling of the paper, as you take it up to read it, ig supposed to be the 
sounds of the words (written on it) speaking to you. 


110, Athav nok tai; khorav nak tai ; 
Sorav suétin pakdn chhwh. 
Neither with hands, nor with feet, 
(But) by its power it goes on. 
Ans. Saruph, a snake. 


111, Sundari phujkai wnganén bilan, 

Wah wah mushkdr trdwan chhek, 

4ah thak khéwin, ak thah traéwén, 

Zeurin thah shama sdlan chhék. 

© Sundari, you flowered on a high hill ; 

Well! Well! you are leaving scent behind you ; 

Two portions you eat, and one portion you throw away 

(And) the fourth portion you burnin your lamp, 

Ans. ser, an apricot. 

The oil expressed from apricots is called AAG tf, Not mach of 
it is used in the valley. Oil is also expressed from mustard, almonds, 
walnuts, and lingoed. 

Sundari, a proper name (from the Sanskrit). 


112, Dahutis wanas gutil tede, 
Taatit durnas krav, 
A sawyer went into a copse (and) cnt and gathored some wood. 
Aus. Mas kdgun, to cut the hair. Vide Nos. 70 and 129. 


113, Herth wuite hag, 

Pharhang rat. 

A bit of wood descended from above, 

In a strong grasp of tho hand. 

Aya. Kangani dini, combing the hair. 

Pharangt is a corruption of the Persian farangi, Tt hore means the 
hand, Anything strong and capable is sometimes called pharang/ in 
Kashmir. 

Kashmiri combs are genorally made of wood. 

T 
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114, Apdrih taram khonkah budd sahanth ditganam tghdlah, 
Wwthit tah rafanas nalah, 
From that side on old woman, speaking through her noge, ran at 
me like a tigress, and jumped on me and held me to her breast, 
Ans, Nindar, sleep. 


115, Pak patgis, daph (or dap) shurén, bor pdnas, wuchh méh kun, 
Go to the guest, speak to the children, listen to yourself, and look 
at me. 

Ayxs. A man had cooked a sheep's head and legs for himself, 
wife, and children, and had just served them up, when a stranger came 
in. The wife looked at her husband to know whether she wns to offer 
their guest any of the savoury food. The husband replied in the above 
words, which mean—(ive the legs to the guest, the tongue to the 
children, keep the ears yourself, and give me the eyes, 


116, Teafit rang kat ? 
Fafit mul kat ? 
What has colour on being cut ? 
What has value on being laid hold of 7 
Axs. Héndawénd tah mukhtah, a water-melon and a pearl. 
LL7, Gajuy kurth han pot wétsahndn, 
The little girl is teasing out the silk. 
Axs. Aangani, a woman's comb. 


118, Babo pyos, Majai pyos, 
Pyos nah pyos wutsh har khyos, 
O Father, I fell down, O Mother, I fell down, 
And I had hardly fallen down, when a calf ate me. 
Axé. Peomut panah-barg, (Skr. parna-varga), a fallen leaf. 


119, Mut teul put darth, 
Kuwlai het afahbarih, 
The mad fellow escaped by the back window, 
Taking his wife on hia back. 
Ass. Jdwh, smoke. 


120, Langi guri lat trae, 
Mukhtah gar chhangare. 
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A one-legged (lit. a lame) horse kicked, 
And pearls were scattered. 
Ans. Muhilih sudti munun, to pound with a pestle, 
Chkdnugare is very old Kashmiri. Now-a-days the words chhéka- 
ranah yun, pareshdn gatshun and chhakunah yun, are used. 


121, Wanas lavth deus ? 
Who will wash the jungle ? 
Axs. Rid yd shin, rnin or snow. 


122, Wanas duvih kus ? 
Who will sweep the jungle? 
Axs. Wav, the wind. 


123, Péwdn chhuh mohd san; 
Soman chhwh Aohd san ; 
Tealin chAuh teird can ; 
Tt falls like a musquito ; 
Collects together like a great hill ; 
(And) runs away like a thief. 
Ans. Shin, snow. 


124, Navih l&ih gadi sat. 
A new pot with seven holes in it. 
Ass. Buth yd kalah, the face (which is likened toa new pol, 


because it is clean). 


125, Guris path hust. 
An elephant on a horse. 
Ans. Khrdvih péth mahnyuv, a man walking in pottens, 
I have heard something like this in Persian ;— 
Chiat dn chist dar jahdén bisyar, 
Fil ré didam o bar asp savodr, 


126, Hutt yut. 
_ (Going) hither and thither. 
Ans. Yéni yerunt, sorting the warp. 


127, Haul gandit batich natgan. 
Tightening her girdle the duck dances 
Avs. Prutg, a little apparatus forming part of the spinning- 


wheel and intended to receive the thread. 
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J This is alson saying, cited against p woman, who wishing to quarrel, 
goes and unites ins “row” close by./ Kashmiri women have terrible 
tongues and most shrill voices. At tho time of quarrelling they screech, 
shout, and dance till they are too hoarse and too tired to go on. 


128, Zéme, euse, punde, ase ; 
Net sandn karih tirthan, 
Warth waryas nunwe dee ; 
Nishith chhwi tah porsantan ; 
He will yawn, cough, sneeze, and laugh; 
He always bathes at the sacred places ; 
Year in and year out he will remain noked ; 
He is near to you, recognise him. 
Aws. Buth, the face. 


129, Avoh mahdrdj sdvah jangas tulundvanas gafakdr. 
The mahdrdj came and entered into the fight and destroyed (them). 
Axs. Mas kiswn, to shave tho head. 
Gajfakdr tulunawwn, lit, to cause darkness to arise. 
Vide Nos. 70 and 112. 


130, Gugust gugust gugdliye gajh tih guyus kad, 

Bah (or buh) nai kadai rinddliye atih chhuk bihit thag. 

Be careful, O woman, mind and take it ont of the oven, 

I will not take it ont, O woman, (becanse) a robber is sitting thore. 

Ans. Zandnah jord deah, yimav tauchih dsah karit, gajih manz 

thavimatgah. Tamih waktah wot iman nish ak begdnah, Akh sandnth dup 
beyis Aun titat path, yuth nah sth puts borih, sth teuchih had gajih manzah, 
Tami dyutus jawdh, oh bul hadah nah, tikiaeih » yi mohwyue chhuh atité, 

There were two women who had made some bread and pnt it in 
the oven. At thot time « stranger came to them. One woman said to 
the other in such a way that their guest might not understand, “Take 
the bread out of the oven.” The (other) woman replied, “ I will not take 
it ont, because there is a man there." 

Gugust, gugun, gugdliye, rindaliye, are words merely made up for 
tho occasion in order to deceive the stranger. 

I protested against including the above in this little collection ; 
but everybody, that I asked, declared it was a riddle, so I have put 


it in. 

131, Ayeyos tah gayeyas ; 
Euké lanjih becheyas ; 
Mudur deas tah Aut gayas ? 
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IT came and I went; 
I sat on many branches ; 
I was sweet—and where did I go? 
Axa. Nindar, sleep. | 
Kuku is old Kashmiri. Wiiryah, s#fhak, are now used. 


132, Ansinith hande ndgarddo, anzinih kudanai pawo ; 
Chhami guruk nah, krdli thuruk wah; pdnai byutuk suwo. 
O spring of the goose, the goose made its way to you; 
No carpenter cut it, no potter formed it; but you of yourself 
became hardened (lit. sat hard), 
Ans. Tulah-katur, ico on surface of water. 


133, Hdpat kindur; breth pandit; talim pond hywr Khasdn ; breri brdh- 
Bears (are) bakers ; stupid people (are) pandits; the lower waters 
flow up; cats (sre) bréhmans; rats (are) tailors; Kashmiris (are) 
Panjabis; jackals (are) fishermen; usurpers (are) bankers. 
Ans. Purshiydr, the name of a ghdf in Srinagar city just 
below the second bridge. 

A man was going to a village, when he was met by another man, 
who asked him where he was going and whence he had come. He 
replied as above that he had come from the place where bears were 
bukers, etc., etc. 


134, Kiatizs andar mdz Avichil hand, 
A little piece of flesh in the cupboard. 
Ans. Z#yav tah ds, the tongue in the mouth. 
Khat is a small cupboard let into the wall, whereitt Kashmiris’ 
generally store rice, milk, etc., to preserve them from rats and cats. 


135, Balas péth kdlah soruph, laf tah ker milawit, 
Auwrah dyas Zuhrah Khotan laf ninas gilawit. 
A black snake on a hill with its tail and neck together, (lit. making 
its tail and neck to meet). 
Zuhrah Khotan came over and wrenched off its tail. 
Axe. Kuluph, a padlock. 


136, Zeor chhis rabis manddn; (gor chhis Rhandam fidri ; sah chhis chard- 
gdnah; sah chhis tir-anddzah; ak chhus morchhalak kardn. 
She treads the mud with four; four are dishes of sweets; two are 
lamps; two are archers; and one fans hor. 
Ans. Gdv, a cow's feet, teats, eyes, horns, ond tail. 
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137, Aparih bal dof péwin ; 
Yapdrth bal shin péwdn. 
On that side of the hill hailstones are falling ; 
On this side of the hill snow is falling. 
Ans, Kadi yinder, a cotton-carder. 


198, Yok masghide do darwiszah ; 
Ao miydn trdo pofdsah. 
One mosque (with) two doors ; 
Come, sir, and bang on it, 
Aws, Khani kaduni, to blow one’s nose, (native fashion). 
Vide Nos. 43 and 63. 


A potfall of rice under a nettle. 
Axes, Kukarih hans piti khej, a hen with her brood. 


140, Sundard ditham-dud kamant ; 
Nah marih shistarah nah marih ndri. 
I saw a beautiful woman—an arch of smoke ; 
She will not die by iron, she will not die by fire. 
Avs. Duh, smoke. 


Notes on a Donative Inscription of Vidyddhara Bhanja, belonging to C. T. 
Metcatre, Esg., Commissioner of the Orissa Division. (With a Plate.) 
—By Rizexpeatita Mirea, LL. D., C. 1. E. 

The muniment is inscribed on three plates of copper, each mea- 
suring 6 x 3} inches, the thickness being about one-tenth of an inch. 
The plates are held together by a stout copper ring surmounted by a 
cast copper seal bearing in relief the name of the niarhiadteiies <i 
a lion couchant guardanf. The plates are of cast metal, roughly ham 
mered, and having all round a slightly raised edge. This edging is di: 
signed to prevent injury to the record by friction. The record is en- 
graved on the second face of the first plate, and on both faces of the 
other two plates, ench side comprising 7 to 8 lines of matter, On the first 
side of the first plate there are indications of letters traced with a stecl- 
pointed style and afterwards smudged. Such tracings are also notice- 
able on the other plates, and they suggest to me the ides of the plates 
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being palimpsests. At first I was disposed to think that the tracings were 
the first outlines made for the guidance of the engraver; buat I find this 
idea is not tenable, inasmuch as the tracings appear sometimes below and 
sometimes above the regular lines of the engraving, and not engraved 
over, ag they should have been, had they been the first outlines. The 
finished record is deeply engraved, and, except in a few places, the let- 
ters are in a fair state of preservation. 

The letters of the record are of the Kutila type merging into the 
modern Devandgari form. The vowel i retains the old three-dotted 
form; thee is indicated at times by a slight curve at the hind part of 
the top line, and at other times by a curved line behind, as is usual now 
in. Bengali writings. The letters 7? and» are alike in shape, being 
differentiated only by the omission of the top line, as wns the case in 
the Bengali of the last three centuries. The; is also of the form of that 
letter in Bengali. But the ¢, d and bh are of pure Enutila type. 

The language is pure Sanskrit, though, as is usual in records of 
this description, it ia disfigured here and there by -errora of spelling ; 
slips of grammar are also not wanting. I have pointed out the more 
prominent of these errors in parentheses. On the whole the record 
does not in this respect differ from its congeners found in other parta 
of India. In the neglect of punctuation the record beats the attorneys 
of England. 

The most remarkable feature of the record is, however, the absence 
from it of the prosy details which characterize ancient Indian grants, as 
also the title-deedsa got up by English conveyancers, We altogether miss 
the “to have and to hold and to possess" so familiar to usin modern 
English deeds of sale or gift. In mediwval Sanskrit deeds, the field pro- 
duce, the forest produce, the produce of water, with all that is under the 
ground or above it, are carefully noted, also exemptions from Government 
demands; but nothing is said of them here; even the important item of 
the boundary of the land given is not mentioned. 

The subject of the gift was a village named Tunduriva, in the dis- 
trict of Vimalabhanja, but I have failed to trace it in our maps. Judging 
from the word Bhanja, which ocours both in the name of the district and 
also as a surname of the donor's family, I am disposed to think that we 
must look for the locale somewhere in the present tributary state of 
Maytrabhanja, in the north-west of Orissn. But the evidence 1s too 


"slender to be of much value in this respect, particularly when it is borne 


in mind that the word Bhanja was borne as a surname not only by the 
Rajis of Maytirabhanja, but also by a family of Rajés in Gumsur, as also 
by the Rajas of Keunjhar. The last, however, were scions of the Mayiira- 
bhanja dynasty, whose initial date was not older than two hundred years 
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ago, and therefore could not have had any part in making the grant. The 
village or town, in which the Raja was present when he made the gift, 
bore the name of Valjalvaké, and this too is not traceable. Baba 
Dharitrinath Deva, a relative of the Bhanja R4ji of Maytirabhanja, in- 
forms me that he knows of no place of that name, and that Vimalabhanja 
was never a second tame of Maytrabhanja. I have not yet succeeded 
in getting any information in regard to this place from Gumsur. 

The donee was one Bhatta Daérukhandi of the Data sept (Pravar.:) 
of the Upamanya gotra. He belonged to the Bahvpicha Sikh of the 
Rig Veda. His father's name was Stirideva, who was the son of one 
Gaurichandra. 

The donor describea himself as » Mahdrdja, but the names of his 
father and grandfather occur without any regal prefix. The great- 
grandfather, however, is described as a Rajd, and we may safely pre- 
sumo that the epithet is expected to be assumed in the two intermediate 
cases, The names stand thus : 

Raja Vrannbhanja Deva. 
Divabhanja Deva, 
Sflibhanja Deva. 

Maharijé Vidyddharabhanja Deva. 

The last claims to have been a devout worshipper of Mahddeva 
_(paramamdhegvara), and this declaration is emphasized by the two in- 
Of his race the only information vouchsafed is that he was an “ orna- 
ment of the Bhanjana race" (Bhanjana-kula-tilaka). It is obvious 
from this that the words Bhanja and Phanjana are synonymous and 
exchangeable, but it helps to take us no further, We possess no ac- 
count whatever of these Bhanjanaz, Babi Dharitrindth Deva has not 
heard of the name of Vidyadhara in the Bhanja genealogy, and knows 
nothing of him. He has not yet been able to obtain for me a copy of the 
family tree of his relative, and in matters of this kind memory is not at 
all reliable. Few persona in ordinary life can correctly recite the names 
of ten of his ancestors, and few would attempt to doso, In the absence 
of positive information I am disposed to think that I have in the record 
before me the names of four members who are now quite forgotten in the 
annals of the Maytrabhanja dynasty. I am disposed to think, too, that 
there exists no complete record of the family from the date of its origin. 
Only o few of the Tributary Mahal chiefs can appeal to any record of an 
older date than two hundred years, though several of them have un- 
questionably exercised their chiefships from generation to generation for 
a moch longer period. | 

The record has no date, This isan unusual pebuliarity, the rule 
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being otherwise, though the era used has often cansed, in the absence 
of precise indications, considerable trouble toantiquarinns. It wonld 
seem that the practice of issuing copper patenta was recent in the 
country where Vidyddhara issued his grant; at any rate his court 
pagdits must have been very ill-informed about the fundamental re- 
quirements of title-deeds, not to adopt the niceties of conveyancing 
terminology. I have stated above that the letters are of the Kutila 
type merging into the modern Devandgari, and this fact would sugrest 
the idea of their being between four and five hundred years old, and the 
deed to belong to the fourteenth or the earlier years of the fifteenth 
century of the Christian era. In the present state of my information, 
I regret, I cannot speak with greater precision, | 

The concluding part of the deed gives the names of the attesting 
Witnesses. The first name is that of the minister, Bhatta Stambha 
Deva, who put his ‘mark’ on the decd for its ratification. The Sanskrit 
word nsed to indicate this is lénchhita, which means ‘marked,’ but I 
suppose itis intended to imply the impressing of the deed with the 
Great seal of the State. The epithets applied to his name are not very 
clear, The first word is the most doubtful: it reads very like Srivtshi 
which probably standa for Sresithi,a ‘ banker.” This mantame from 
the Aalinga country, was a worshipper of Siva, whence Malsiderya, and 
endowed with great energy, tejahikea. The last word is of doubtful im: 
port. The second witness ia named Kanéika. He cansed the grant to 
be ‘entered’ (pravedita) in the Babbd. Kandika has no epithet of any 
kind attached to his name, He was obviously an officer of an inferior 
grade, and he has not even the courtesy Sri assigned to him. Tha 
word inibbd is not Sanskrit. I take it to be the sanskritized counterpart 
of the Arabic Bab, which in the plural form of Abidb or ceas bocame 
current from the date of the first settlement of the Muhammadans in 
this country. One meaning of the word is a book, chapter, or section, 
and I imagine it stands here for a registry book or that chapter 
of it in which a record was kept of rent-free grants. T draw this in- 
ference entirely on the strength of the word praregila ‘entered.’ The 
composition of the deed is attributed to Sri Khamba, the minister of 
warand peace. The engraver was ono Kahasili Kumarachandm. Tn 
this I take Kumarachandra to be the personal name and Kshasali the 
name of bis caste. 


- Translation. 

May that which can destroy the life of the wielder of the flowery 
arrow (Cupid) ; to whose mass of light the weak crescent is an object of 
overthrow ; which isthe refulgent lamp for the illumination of the re- 

U 
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gious of the threefold world; which is fair as gold of the purest touch® 
—may the cyebrowless eyet of Hara be victorious ! 

May the waves of the heavenly river of Sambhu, which play hke 
the hoods of the great serpent, which glisten bright ns the light of 
the rising moon, which dance like the crests of the spurs of the snowy 
mountain, which rise like hands at the commencement of a dance, which 
are radiant, and destroy sin—may they protect you ! 

Prosperity. The auspicious dweller of the victorions Valjalvaka, 
the home of fortunate victory © * © the ardent worshipper of Mahes- 
vara, the devoted to the feet of his father and mother, the ornament of 
the Bhanjana race, Mahéraji Sri Vidyddharabhanja Deva, the grent- 
grandson of Sri Vranabhapja Deva of manifest ment * * © and 
totally devoid of the sins of the Kali age, the grandson of Sri Diva- 
bhanja Deva, the son of Sri Silibhanja Deva, according to the desert 
of cach, wolcomes, respects, acquaints and orders the people, inhabitants, 
subordinate chiefs, receivers of income, village officers and others of the 
prosperous district of Vamalabhanja. Everywhere there is happiness. 
It has been our fortane, for the promotion of virtue for our parents and 
ourselves, to present in due form with the usual pouring of water the 
village of “Tupduriva as it is bounded now in that district, to Bhatta 
Darukbapdi, of the Upamanya gotra, Data Pravara, the grandson of 
Gaurichandra, eon of Stiri Deva, and a member of the Bahvricha Srotriya 
branch, out of respect for his merits, for the period of the duration of 
the sun and the moon. It should be the duty, for the mke of the great- 
ness of the merit of charity and our request, for future kings to protect 
this grant. Thus has it been enjoined by the ordinances of religion. 
Earth has often been given away by Sagara and other kings, and the 
merit thereof has belonged to him to whom the earth belonged for the 
time being, Whoever resumes earth, whether it be his own gift or that 
of another, is, along with his ancestors, born as a worm and rots im 
ordure. Let there be no doubt, O kings, about the merit from the fact 
of its being another's gift. The merit of protecting others’ gifts is in- 
finitely greater than that arising from one's own gift, Knowing this and 


® The opithet kanaka-nikasha is in frequent use in Sanskrit poetry, but the 
explanation of it is of doubtful propriety. They say it means the mark left on tho 
tonchatone by gold; but surely that mark ia nothing very bright. I take it to 
mean pure gold which has stood the test of the tonchstone. 

+ The word is ribhrunefra, an eye without an eyebrow. The'object of using the 
epithet is to indicate the third or crescent eyo of Siva over which there ia no 


eyebrow. The fact of the word for eye being pat in the singular namber confirms this 


interpretation. Had the word been tabArw the translation would have boen ° tawny, 
bat that would not have beon sufficiently distinctive, ag in art all the threo eyes of 
Siva are painted of a tawny colour. 
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knowing that the duration of man’s life and fortune are aa unsteady na 
water ona lotus leaf, no man should destroy the good actions of others. 
Marked (sealed) by the Minister Bhatta Stambha Deva, who is a banker 
(by caste) of Kalinga, a worshipper of Mah4deva, and highly energetic ; 
entered in the Babba (register) by Kandika; written by Sri Khamba, 
the minister of war and peace; and engmved by Kshasdli Kumdra- 
chandra. 


Transcript (see Plate TX), 
(First plate.) 

| % seq qaaamumatera(s) aha- 
a | warerareath wrath) warts Gate 
a) woa(t) wi ENS a & war ufawearg- 
al Beefs: o(oearanseg eter a( at) e- 
€ | yf aea(eat)aan(|) ea(anjetafaaten 4 yar U- 
S| afa a wraat(ararar) a sarafaufaa: qre- 
<| foatarra: oeq a1) afefase gererar- 

(Obverse of second plate.) 
0 | =(a)fer fe (=f) fee fren oaerenae- 
2 | Serer ee X % WMA T- 
atom at (f) ganfenqearerretrang(')e- 
e| Shwcw) otfevuiae ot SE 
y| Sager Ge VORA ewer ATea(z)fa- 
eo) weitfrara(<)Hqtqea(s:) gareit()) TTE(")— 


(Reverse of second plate.) 












a faaa 
1. The word biwnje haa been everywhere written with the cerebral » thus ; 


TH. 
* The letters are doubifal in this namo. 
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2 | waRTTs Vay Aaa qaufa a1- 
2 | Sraiset waq aaa: faqgaarna- 
@| 28 afesaeqaquciaaaag(4:)atar- 
g | qa ate ) ararfastorarre qa- 
¢| feexa 3 (aware art araq ait (fa) var 
©| ugeeta fafaar aarqeta(at)q a’) x x x x x 
©) Syaairar za(")ac14 apaatiaar- 
(Obverse of third plate.) 
t | vata wit (atfownay) ftom qa(a:) agers 
2 | wast 9 are ofeariearar aaa qrte- 
a | MatceReNAg tae fama: 
@| wfaueritame ware tsfas- 
w| Sar cana) cafe: awerfsfater sez ser 
¢) afaere aq aat wail!) eeat qeeat at 
©| { wta qaaci(|) @ feern(si) wat (fe) ger far- 


(Reverse of third plate.) 









{| efa: ae cea) aT azweTET a: WEee- 

21 fa mfaar eerarq wean(a)a] Gezar( ze qare- 

&| 4()) efa wanearafeeart fanafa- 

a| wy aqesitfaag aaaat (fa) eqzrgay qeT 

w | 7 fe ga gestae fear(ar: penfed Shenfa- 

¢| ¥ Hwtaaateas slageritaae (fa) ar a- 

© | amafna(a) atfaas fofed afufarty (fate) fe (a) we- 
=| 4 safe (al) aw | qaritqacers (a) x x | 


1. Fivo letters are onintellizible, 
2% I kiow of no Data Pravara. Tho second letter (a) is doubtfal, 
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Notes on the ancient mounds in the Quetta District—By Mason 
J. F. Gagwoon, BR. E. 
(With o Plate.) 

Now that portions of Baluchistén and Southern Afghdnistan are 
rapidly becoming settled countries under British rale, doubtless men 
of science will begin to devote some attention to the mounds which are 
spread-abroad throughout the district. Up till recently, what with the 
country being unsettled and constant changes of officers taking place, 
the little information that is forthcoming regarding these mounds is 
hard to be got at. It is for the most part a personal record, and the 
persons are constantly shifting on the scene. 

I had occasion recently in my official capacity as an officer of the 
Military Works Department to make some considerable excavations in 
the Miri or citadel of Quetta, and finding the results from an archmologi- 
cal point of view interesting, I have endeavoured to find out what has 
been done before by others in investigating mounds in the district, and 
purpose to put this now before your readers together with my own 
experience at Quetta. It will I hope be of advantage when the re- 
searches are taken up by experts, if some little information as to what 
has been noticed by those first on the spot is readily obtainable. 

These mounds are very numerous throughout the district, some 
being of very large size. They vary from suull hillocks up to lange 
masses of earth, like the Quetta Miri, the base of which is an ovnl 6K) 
foet long by 400 feet wide, and which rises 80 feet above the plain. 
These mounds may be, and very probably are, of different origins, and a 
few of the small ones may be even natural; but the truco mound of which 
I write is manifestly artificial, and for the most part there is no sign of 
excavation in the neighbourhood. Accepting the conclusion that the 
mound is artificial, I argue that when no trace of excavation appears, we 
may be sure that the mound is of great antiquity for the dust storms 
the country to have filled up the hollows from which the earth for the 
mound was taken. 

Some officers quartered at Thal Chotiali a fow years since took con- 
siderable interest in investigating the mounds there, Col. Sturt, Bo. 8. C., 
found in a hole in a mound between Dubber Ehot and Thal two or three 
gold and a number of silver coins which were sent down to the Royal 
Asintic Society at Bombay and the inscriptions deciphered by Mr. 
Rehatsek, The coins were from Baghdad and about six or seven cen- 
turies old. Brigadier Adam, Q. M. G. of the Bombay Army, Col. Sturt’s 
suceessor, informa mo that he searched the mound afterwards and found 
nothing of interest, nothing except broken pottery which he believed to 
be modern. 
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There is a very large mound near Kila Abdullah in the Peshin plain 
at the foot of the Khoja Amran mountains, In 1881 Capt. (now Major) 
Lock, Political Agent, Peshin, dug into this mound under the orders of 
Col. Sir Oliver St. John, K. 0.8.1. 8. EB. Major Lock is on furlough, 
but Sir O. St. John has kindly supplied me with his recollections, which 
I will give as nearly as possible in his own words. 

“Underneath layers of mud, charcoal, or rather charred wood, and 
bones were a number of small rooms built of very large baked bricks, as 
far as I can recollect about 18 inches by 10 inches by 6 inches. These 
bricks had no markings or inscriptions of any sort." 

“In the rubbish were found fragments of pottery, bits of glass, 
copper, brass and iron. Two at least of the fragments of pottery had 
been bottoms of basins or round dishes and were glazed yellow, with 
indented and separately coloured figures on them, in both cases, of men 
leading goats. The best of the two I gave to the British Museum in 
1681. What became of the rest of the things I do not know, The 
excavations were incomplete when I left,” 

The Quetta Miri is © mass of indurated clay. On the top were 
a few old housea, probably occupied formerly by the maliks of the 
village or small township of Shalkot, the houses of which were group- 
ed together under the shadow of the Miri. In 1853, before I came 
and previously to that some tunnels had been run well into the mound. 
Nothing of particular interest seems to have been found, or my predo- 
cessors would have left some record of it, Some bones I hear were come 
across, including some human bones, the only ones found at any time 
recently in the mound. 

About a year ago I commenced clearing the top of the Miri for some 
buildings. This necessitated cutting the top 15 feet off the mound, besides 
excavating in places to an extra depth of about 5 feet or 20 feet in all. 
During these excavations one could not fail to be struck with the peculiar 
constitution of the material of which the mound is composed. In every 
direction the soil is permeated by bones, broken pottery, ashes in layers, 
and charred wood or charcoal, The bones are said to be the bones of 
domestic animals, bot of what animals I do not know at present, but 
have sent samples to Calentta for identification by competent anatomista. 
The remains got comparatively few oa the depth increased, but were 
always present in considerable numbers. Near the top very large 
jallds or ghards frequently occurred; no such articles of pottery are 
I believe now made in the district. The general impression, left on the 
minds. of those of us who were constantly present during tho earth 
cleamince, was not that the remains were necessarily of any very high 
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antiquity, aa that the mound must have been ocenpied by constant suc- 
cessions of people for an indefinite period. I am still quite puzzled to 
account for the presence of so many lumps of charred wood at con- 
siderable depths, most of them quite fresh and shewing the grain of the 
wood. From Sir Oliver St. John's account the same peculiarity was 
noticed in the mound at Kila Abdallah, The charcoal of course might 
be of any age, being comparatively indestructible, but its existence im 
such large quantities in the aggregate is very puzzling. The buildings, 
I do not think, are likely to have been periodically destroyed by fire, as in 
some of the old Greek towns, and the presence of the lumps of charred 
wood is more probably due to some use the mound was formerly pub 
to; but this of course is mere personal conjecture. 

The articles of interest, few in number, which wé found in tho 
Quetta Miri, have been sent to the Indian Museum at Calcutta. Thero 
are some fragmenta of pottery of an archaic type, which were found in 
the lower strata of the excavations, and also a ringstone and jnsper 
corn-crusher, which the Museum authorities think are probably pre- 
historic. They were found on a low level, but higher than the Greek. 
statue afterwards unearthed. There was also found o small bronze 
vessel which may be Greek; and at the lowest depth attained to, and 
near the centre of the mound in plan, a bronze or copper statue of 
Heracles, 24 feet high, holding in his left hand the skin of the Nemean 
lion (see Plate X). The statue, which was much corroded but otherwise 
nearly perfect, was found standing nearly erect, bedded in hard elay. 
The ground below and around was carefully excavated to a distance of 
several feet, but nothing farther was found except a few animals bones. 

At a medium level was discovered a small vase of common pottery, 
with angular markings in paint round the swell of the vase below the 
neck. I am anxious to find out the probable date of this vase, as Major 
Shepherd, BR. E., found » lot of pottery with similar markings on it near 
Bellali (ten miles north of Quetta) in 1885. There is a large méri near 
Bellali, but in Major Shepherd's absence in England I have not been able 
to ascertain whether it was in the wari or elsewhere that he found it, 
Nothing more of interest is likely to bo discovered just now in the Quetta 
Miri, but 3 in considering the comparative poverty of our findings in such a 

| site, it must be borne in mind that the excavations only went 
down iow duet of 20 feet out of the total beight of 80 feet of the mound, 
and anything of extreme antiquity would probably be found lower down, 

Our excavations having connected this district with the Greek period, 
at least ought to encourage others more competent to carry the investiga. 
tions of these reounsds further, and Capt. Lock's discoveries at Kila 
Abdullah in 1881 seem to have been even more interesting, 
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The Mother of Jahéngir.—By H. Brventwar, C. 8. 

Tt is curious that thera should be any uncertainty about the name 
and family of Jahdngir's mother. He was born in Angost 1569 at 
Fathpur Sikri in the house of Salim Chishti, and it was to be expected 
that the historians who have so carefully chronicled the circumstances 
of his birth, would tell us who his mother was. But apparently none 
of them mentions her name ; or, at least, none of them does so in his 
narrative of the birth, Jahangir is equally reticent in his autobio- 
graphy, and so English writers bave fallen back on tradition and con- 
jecture. This much seems considered cortain ; the lady was a Hindi, 
and it has been suggested that this is the reason why she has not been 
named by the Muhammadan historians, I should think, however, that if 
Hinduism has had anything to do with the omission, it is more 
because it made it difficult for the historians to know the name, than 
because of bigoted feclings, or an unwillingness to hint that Jahangir 
was nota pore Mogul. Jahdngir has no scruple about mentioning his 
Hindi wives and their progeny, and though he speaks with horror of 
Muhammadan women murrying Hindiis, he has very little blame for the 
couverse practice, Barring a few bigots like Badiont, it may be quea- 
fioned if the Muhammadan subjects of Akbar and Jahdngir had any 
serious objections to the marriages with, the Rajput princesses. Indeed 
Sir William Sleeman tells us that ho has heard many Muhammadana 
attribute the decline of their empire to the discontinnance of tho 
practice. Muhammadans might object to the ladies being allowed to 
romain Hindiis, and no doubt Akbar caused scandal by allowing his wives 
to sacrifice to fire in his palace, but the fact that the wife was «a Hindi 
by origin would be no objection, Rather it would be considered meri- 
torions to convert a Hindd to the true faith and then marry her, 

Now if the lady who was Jahingir’s mother was a Hindti by origin, 
she can hardly have remained one, or she would not have been placed 
in the cell of « Muhammadan priest at the time of her confinement. 
Nor would she have been buried after death and a Muhammadan tomb 
erected over her. Still loss could sho continne a Hindi, if, as Mr. 
Blochmann thinks, she received the title of Maryamu-2-Zamini, “the 
Virgin Mary of the age.” That it was ignorance rather than prejudice, 
which prevented historians from giving the names of their emperor's 
Hindi wives, may be perhaps inferred from the fact that we find two 
ladies described by the name of Jodh Bai. Now Jodh Bat is not the 
special name of any woman, but simply moans that she belonged to the 
family of the Rajis of Jodhpur. | 

At p. 309 of his edition of the Ain Mr. Blochmann tells us that 
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Jahingir’s mother was Jodh Bai, but at p. 619 he corrects himself and 
says that Jodh Hai was the wife of Jahingir, and that there is little 
doubt that the duughter of Bih#ri Mall and sister of Bhag'’win Dis was 
the mother of Jnhingir. 

It ia with great hesitation that I venture to differ from Mr, Bloch- 
mann, but here the hesitation is diminished by the fact that we have 
Mr. Blochmann differing from himself. He originally held that Jodh 
Bai was the mother of Jahingir, and it seems to mo that he was wrong 
to abandon this view in favour of Biliri Mall's danghter. What I think 
he overlooked was that there were two Jodh Bais, ¢. «., two ladies of 
the harem of Jodhpur. One of then was the sister of Udai Singh, i. ¢., 
the Mot4 or fat Raja, and married Akbar, and the other was Udai's 
daughter and married Jahangir. 

The general native belief scema to be that a Jodh Bai was the 
mother of Jahangir, and I think that weight should be given to this. 
Sir William Sleeman in his Rambles, vol. IT, p. 65, speaks of his seeing 
the tomb of Jodh Bai, the mother of Jahangir, near Agra. Further on, 
pp. 68 and 71, he speaks of secing the little room at Fathpur Sikri 
where she give birth to Jahingir. Similarly Tod describes Jodh Bai as 
the mother of Jahangir. 

On the other hand the danghter of Bihari Mall is mentioned by 
Jahangir in his Memoirs in a way which seems to me quite incon- 
sistent with the idea that she was his mother. Speaking of Pabhdr 
Khan who was Riji Min Singh's uncle and consequently a brother 
of Bhag'win Dis, he says “One of his sistera was in my father's harem, 
bnt no favourite with destiny, although possessed of uncommon beauty. 
The proverb says ‘if there be any apecial destiny, it is for the ill-favoured," 
for from all I can observe in this workshop of creation, scarcely any- 
thing appears in its proper place. The poor in spirit are absorbed in 
the rigour of abstinence, while those who love the world find their 
fortune ever in advance.” (Price's translation, p, 34.) 

This passage seems to me to disprove the view that Bihari Mall's 
danghter was Jahingir's mother. No man would be likely to speak in 
this way of his own mother, and Jahangir would not have regarded 
woman as no favourite with destiny who had the honour of giving birth 
to himself.* 

There is another passage in his Memoirs which seta the matter 
at rest, if the translation is correct. That is (Price, p, 19) where ho tells 
us that he himself married Bihari Mall's daughter, but I suspect that 
it is granddanghter in tho original, 

* T cannot find any passage corresponding to this in the Torok. I havo not 
seen the Persian original of Major Price's translation. 
u 
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It will be observed that Mr. Blochmann is not positive about 
Bihari Mall's daughter being Jahingir's mother. He only says that 
there is little doubt of it, I think that the passage from Jabdngir's 
Memoirs, aud the tradition about Jodh Bai show that Bihiri Mall's 
daughter was not Jahdngir’s mother, and if the latter was a Hindd, I 
think that we have no choice but to accept the tradition that a lady 
of the house of Jodhpur was the mother. Perhaps, however, it has been 
too readily assumed that she was a Hindi. I have already observed 
that it is very unlikely that a Hindi lady would be taken for her con- 
finement to the house of a Muhommadan priest, and I now proceed to 
offer reasons for holding that Jahdngir’s mother was a Muhammadan, 
and no other than Salimah Sultin Begam, the widow of Bairam Kbdn. 

There is a passage in Elliot's History of India, Vol. VI, p. 404 which, 
if it can ba fully relied ipon, settles the question of who was Jahingir's 
mother. Weare there told that Nir Jahan wns bronght to court after the 
death of her husband Sher Afgan, and entrusted by Jahangir to “ the 
keeping of his own royal mother.” Now we know that Nur Jahdn, 
when brought from Burdwan to Agra by Jahdngir’s orders, was placed 
in the keeping either of Salimah Sultin Beam, or of Sultdn Raqiyah 
Begam. The Iqbalnima of Muhammad Khan, and Kbifi Khan aay 
Salimah Sultin, and Mr, Blochmann and Muhammad Hadi (Elliot, VI, 
p- 398) say Ragqiyah. But the latter borrows his account from Muhammad 
Khan, and if the Bibliotheca Indica edition is to be trasted, Muhammad 
Hadi or Elliot has mistaken the word ragabah “a slave” for Ragiyah, 

The original in the Iqbilndma, p. 56, is as follows— 
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I do not feel sure of the meaning of the words walidah sobabi 
khesh which Elliot seems to have rendered “his own royal mother,” 
but surely they mean something more than that she was his father’s 
wife. Ragiyah was alive and probably others of Akbar’s wives. Why 
then should an expression be applied to Salimah which was not at all 
distinctive of her ? 

The expression is repeated with a variation by Khafi K)vin, I, p. 267, 
who calls Salimah the mddar wishat-i-khud of J ahdngir. 

Elphinstone also, 4th ed., p. 434, tells us that Jahdngir placed Nir 
Jahin “among the attendants of his mother.” His account js evidently 
taken from Khafi Khin, and represents the view taken by the translator 
whom he studied. 

___ Phat Salimah was closely connected with Jahingir and deeply 
interested in him is apparent from the fact that she went to him, when 
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he had fallen out with his father and bronght him to Conrt, and that 
she tended his son Prince Khusran from his infancy. Elphinstone ac- 
counts for Salimah's mediation by saying that she had adopted Jahangir 
after his own mother's death, p. 460. But I do not know what authority 
there is for this statement. 

If the words wilidah sababi khesh really mean “own mother,” 
there can be no doubt that Salimah was Jahingir'smother, for Muhammad 
Khan was in a position to know the facts. 

Jahingir spenks of Salimah’s having s daughter and calls the Intter 
his sister, but as I have not the original to refer to, I cannot say if this 
means full sister, 

On the other hand, if this daughter was Shahzida Khinam, and 
if she was born three months after Jahdngir (Blochmann, p. 308), Salimah 
cannot have been the mother of the latter. 

If Salimah was Jahingir's mother, he ought to have been a better 
man than he was, for she was the most distinguished of Akbar's wives 
She was the niece of Huméytn, being the daughter of his sister Gaul- 
burg Begam (Akbarnima, IT, p. 65) and of Mirza Nara-d-din Muhammad. 
Akbar gave her in marriage to Bairim Khin in accordance with 
Huméytin’s intention, and when Bairim was assassinated, Akbar married 
her himself, She died in 1021 A. H. (1611). Kbdfi Khan calls her 
Khadije-nz-Zamani, the Khadija of the age and after reciting her virtues 
and accomplishments winds up with quoting two lines of her poetry, 
which however do not seen remarkable (Kbafi Khan, I, pp. 253 and 276). 





Notes on the Coins mentioned by Major Faverty in his Notes fo 
hie Translation of the Tabagqdt-i-Ndgiri—By Cuas. J. Ropores, 

M. R. A. S., Assoc. M. A. 8. B. 

There can be no doubt whatever about the amonnt of learned 
research displayed by Major Raverty in his translation of the Tubaqit- 
i-Nisiri, published by the Asintic Society of Bengal. It isa book of 
1206 pages exclusive of memoir and additional notes and appendix. 
The actual translation in only a small part of the whole work. My. 
attention has of Inte been drawn to his numismatic notes. 

Mr. Edward Thomas, as is well known, wrote a paper on the coins. 
of the kings of Ghazni, and to this he added a supplement. He also 
wrote “ The Chronicles of the Pathin kings of Dehli,” to which I have 
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added four supplements in the pages of this Journal. It may be re- 
membered that my first small attempt was a paper on the coina of 
Kbusrau Shih and Khusrau Malik, the two first resident Muhammadan 
kings of Lahore. At the time I wrote this paper I was not aware that 
Mr, Thomas had written his paper on the kings of Ghazni. This did not 
so mach matter, as my paper was written thirty-two years after that one 
by Mr, Thomas, and dealt with other coins, Mr. Thomas gives in his 
paper two silver coins of Khusran Shih and five coing of Khusran Malik. 
Major Raverty thus notices Mr. Thomas's paper (see note, p. 114). “In 
Mr. Thomas's paper on the Ghazni coins, there is unfortumately no notice 
of the last two monarchs of the house of Sabuk-Tigin, and there are no 
coins of theirs, or the dates I have referred to might have been tested ; 
bat a work I have by me supplies some information on the subject, and 
confirms the statements of Fagih-i, and the older writers. A eoin of 
Khasran Shah's, thorein noticed, containa tho following inscription, 
which I translate literally :-— 

Obverse :—Stamped coin in the universe, with magnificence and 
grandeur, the great Badshih Khnaran Shah. 

Reverse :—Struck in the city of Lohor, A. H. 5o2, tho first of 
his reign. 

Another coin of his son Khusrau Malik, also struck in the Panjab, 
contains the following inscription :— 

Obverse,—@ahir-ud-Danlah wa ud-Din, Sultin Khusrau Malik. 
Reverse :—Struck in the eity of Lohor, A. H. 555, the first of tho 
reign.” 

About this note I have a few remarks to make. But T would 
first notice that Khusran Shih is called in the text “ Sulfén Mu ‘ayyan- 
ud-Doulah wa wd-Din” (p. 111). To this on the same page (footnote 8) 
ig added “Tn a few copies he is styled ‘ Yamin-ud-Daulah’ only.” 

On all the coins of Khusran Shah's which I have secon he is called 
“ Mu'izeu-d-dawlah Khusrau Shih” only. With respect to the inscrip- 
tion, given by Major Raverty as being on the coin of these kings, I 
would remark that in all the coing of these kings of Ghazni the name 
of the mint and the year of the Hejirah are alioays on the margin which 
encloses o second inscription, Jn no ease te the year of the reign given, 
I have seen some thousands of Ghazni and Pathin coins of Dehli, but 
as yet I have never seen the year of the reign given on one. The 
years of the reign began to be struck by Akbar in his 20th year which 
he called 20th Ilihi. (Sea my Rupees of the months of Akbar's Tihi 
Fears, Journal A. 8. 3. Vol. LI, Pt. I 1893, pp. 97-105 with two plates.) 
Jahangir struck the year of his reign and the year of tho Hejirah on, 
hiscoina. After his Sth year he also called the year of his reign Iidhé. 
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Shah Jahdn also strock coins with Ads Tlihi year on them in the first 
years of his reign. He was afterwards content with just putting the 
year of his reign and the Hejirah year. Aurangzib was the first to 
write on his coins sanat-i-juliis so and so, This was on the reverse 
along with the mint. The year of the Hejirah was almost invariably 
on the obverse along with the emperor's name, This custom was after 
wards followed by all the Sultdns of Dehli down to Babédur Shih the 
mutineer. 

Tt seems strange that TI, who have been hunting in the Panjab for 
coins for the last twenty years, should never have seen a coin like the 
one mentioned by Mnjor Raverty. Mr. Thomas never saw one. The 
British Museum has not got one, neither has the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Ont of the thousands,of coins sent to me for reading and 
deseription not one has yet appeared bearing such inscriptions. Coins 
of the type, mentioned by Major Raverty, are of the fime of Aurang=tb, 
or later. 

Major Raverty's coin of Khusran Malik reads “ Zahir-ud-Daulah 
wa ud-Din.” I have by me over 50 coins of this king. They all read 
either  Tiju-d-daulah” only, or * Surdju-d-daulah,” Major Raverty 
in his text calls him “ Tij-wd-Dawlah " (p. 114). 

While on this point it may be as well to notice that Major Haverty 
(p. 109) calls Bahram Shih of Ghazni Mu'iss-wd-Dawlah, following, 
strange to say, “chiefly modern authors,” althongh “ Fagih-i" and 
® Guzidah” and ten silver coins in my cabinet unite in calling him 
“ Vamin-nd-Dowlah,"” Four coins given by Mr. Thomas have tho same. 
Tn note 1, page 455, Major Raverty says “I imagine it is this title of 
his (Ma'izau-d-din Sim's) coins ( gy0_xt <5) which Mr. Thomas 
reads as the name of the Khalifah. Un-Niagir-od-Din "Uliah was cer- 
tainly Kbalifah at this period.” Mr, Thomas does not mention “ Nagir-i- 
Amiru-l-Miminin " in connexion with the coins of Mu’izzu-d-din Sam. 
Major Raverty has mis-read and misrepresented Mr. ‘Thomas. 

Again in note 3, p. 497, Major Raverty says © it is quite a mistake 
to suppose that I-ynl-duz f $44 only is on the coins] ever styled himself 
Sultin-i-Mu'azzam.” His coins, however, hare pene! yp bl, the very 
words. 

On pp. 524-5 we have “ It is stated in another work, the Kbulsisat- 
-nt-Tawarikh that Kntb-ud-Din ascended the throne, at Labor, on the 
Lith of Rabi’-ul-Awwal, 603 H., and that he read the khutbah for himself, 
and coined money in Ais own name, and yet, although the coins of others 
are, comparatively, so plentiful, it is stated that not one bearing the 
name of Kutb-ud-Din has ever been found. A work in my possession, 
which contains specimens of the different coins of the Sultans of Hind, 
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with the inscriptions they are said to have borne, gives the following 
a4 a specimen of Kutb-ud-Din's coing ":— 
1 cepts (oles Giles) = 

About this inscription I wish to say: (1) tho word sikkah in all 
Pathiin coins, when used, comes after the word garb, thug @\—!) sha. 3 
(see Thomas), (2) Again the year on early coins is never given in 
figures and never with the Sultdn’s name. (3) The word july never 
occurs on a Pathiin coin. (4) Dehli is never called Darn-l-khilifat 
until the time of Qutbu-d-Din Mubdrak Shah (716-720 A. H.), the 
Vilest of Sultidns, who called himself " Khalifah Ullah” and “ Khalifa 
t Ratbu-l-Alamin” on his coins, and who changed the simple Sazrat 
Dehlé to Hazrat Daru-1-Khildfat. After his time Darnu-l-khilifat was 
not used as the title of Dehli on coins, until the time of Shih Jahan 
who calls it, “ Déru-Lkhildfat Shihjahdndbda.” Tt ia sometimes called 
Hazrat Dehli simply, or Déru-l-mulk, Dehlé, or Déru-l-mulk Hazrat 
Dehli. 

Hence it would seem that Major Raverty must have got hold 
ofa book written by a native later than the time of Aurangzib, who 
began the use of the word jults, who used the whole of the reverse 
of his coins for the mint name and year empties eple, and who 
occupied the obverse with his name and titles and the year of the 
Hejirah. It is altogether incredible that a series of coins of the first 
years of a series of kings should be found, (those kings the earliest 
Sultins of Lahor and Dehli), bearing inscriptions dissimilar to all 
known coins of the period, but agreeing with the coins of the time of 
Aurangzib and his successors. At least, if a series of such coins ba 
found by one man, it is probable that some other collectors may obtain 
an odd specimen of the series, Now, a3 yet, no one has ever found a 
coin of this kind, except the anonymous and unknown author of a book 
in Major Raverty's possession. It would be a real benefit to the 
nomamatic world to publish the book, and put an end to the doubts 
which are entertained abont it. Besides this, we want to see drawings 
of coins, such ns the following (see note, p, 530) : 


Sylgiee y ates dine A Ble oy Tf AUT LE wohl pol Syke fay toe 


This coin makes no mention of the Khbalifah, « fact always stated on 
the coing of the period: the year is on the same side as the king's 
mame, contrary to the usage of the period; the word maskwk ia used 
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contrary to the custom of such coins ; and the tith illu-Lldh is used 
instead of Sultan. 

Again Nagira-d-din Qubichi is called by Major Raverty Kabd-jah 
(p. 531). The word is on the coins 4aus, This may be read with 
“ fathah " (Adriana Antigua, p. 434, coin 33, PL 3A. fig. 19.) Fortunately 
we have the same word in Hindi on other coins. Here the word is 
HITe, which gives us plainly Kuldicha as the pronunciation of the time. 
Comment would be supertiuous, 

Of the coins of Shamsu-d-din I-yal-titmish we have.the following 
given as the inscription in the work possessed by Major Raverty 
(p. 624) :— 


dilgine 9 pee UW) dine its aye! jslgoll om re 
That this work was written after the time of Shih Jabin, we havo 
here almost certain proof. Shih Juhan's coins of his first year have 
have | over the word nir, to indicate the frat year of his rope, The 
word [+ is always written on the early coins #32 The form 52 is modern. 
It we wanted any other proof of the time when Major Raverty's 
book was written, we have it in the next coin given (p. 630) :— 


Obv. et wt ay? ou! is? lt peed nels oe by or) 
Rev. wr rr pile Sat Caplle Stee Upgle Ulead 


Here we have ur; hot associated with csp. This formula was 
invented by Anurangzib, (see "Alamgir Nima, published by the So- 
ciety, p- 367), a8 will be seen when the coins of the Moguls of India 
shall be published. Then, the word (7 * is never used along with the 
year, except on some rare rupees of Shih Jahin, Akbar and Jalingir 
had used the term [ahi for their years. Shah jaldn returned to orthodoxy, 
and though he uses the words os! 4, he adds the word wr to the 
year | "PV. This is the only occasion on which I have seen the word 
need. I have never seen the word ch used on a coin ns “ equivalent 
to,” as it is used in the above inscription. 

The inscription on the coin of Raziyyat (commonly written Rezia) 
is given as follows (p. G37): 

Obv. eel ert Gree el Bed lll ley Atle Wyn Hove 

Rev. Os! epgls are han ules fol 4 


Here yré is a misprint for wr. Dehii is never termed on any coin T have 
seen sob, It is always Marat, or in one case Takhtgdh. The whole 
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inseription is quite unlike anything Inown of the time of Rezia, or of 
her father, Shamsn-d-din. The absence of the name of the Khalifah 
stamps the inscription as the work of a person unacquainted with the 
eoinnge of the period. (Ay is always written (AHL! on the coins 
of Shamsu-d-din. 

The next coin given is ns follows (note 6, p. 649) :— 


Obv. Asie 5 Qld y grandiin 43 tel uolipac tblegal tially aaa 
Reverse -— 1 orgie uslite diols Vo a 
Here we have the usual absence of margin. All the long inserip- 
tion is on the obverse. How could it be on the surface of a rupee? 
The reverse, as usnal, is fall of anachronisms. 
The next coin given is of Alio-d-din Magatid Shih, (note 9, 
p. 660) :-— 
Obverse :— Lt spene gdlisile .|bls all) oie ye tle!) Bu see 
Reverse :— Oa! pple Gliey wae yl die Jay foly ope 


From this coin we note the absence of the full title given to all the 
early Pathin kings, so and so wd-dunyid. This always precedes the wd- 
din, In all the coins given this part of the formula is absent, as is the 
introductory as-Sulfdnw-l-"4 zim. It is more and more evident that the 
author of the book had seen few of the early rupees of Dehli, The 
whole known series of coins follows a fixed formula. 

Of Nagiru-d-din Mahmid Shah “The following is given as the 
inscription on two of his first coins, a dirham and dindr, (note, p. 672) :— 


Oby.—84 axe” cial pel JOY ath Jalal) cyllale galls fhm ptyol] the 

Rev. :— 2! cpzle yee dine pling fol od 
The other runs thus :-— 

Obverse:—} crsle qin peli tbls cael Gat Rey ON Ke y olilh 

Reverse:— = 4y dny ams)! 2 Ul Me play epee! jlislijaa 
Thomas did not give a dindr of this king. The British Museum has 
not got one. Thad one. The Hon. Mr. Gibbs edited a second. Both 
these had the reverse above given as the margin on both sides, Both had 
we-rikkah instead of ud-dindr. The reverse of the dindr is the nearest 
‘pproach to an inscription of the period. But it is not of the reverse, 
hut of the margin of the reverse in case of rupees, and of the margin of 
both sides incase of mohurs. (See my 4th Supplement to-Thomns just 
published in the Journal of the Society.) It is evident the author of 
the book had not made himself acquainted with the inscriptions used by 
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Mahmiid, inseriptions which vary only in one word (year of course 
excepted ),—y! is used for gy. 

The Tabagit was written in the reign of Nésirn-d-din Mahmid 
Shah, and hence his coins are the last given from the book im the posses- 
sion of Major Raverty. This book is of course responsible for the 
inscriptions. The Major says very judiciously about each coin that “it 
is suid in the book in my possession to have the following inscriptions.” 
Who the nuthor may be, I cannot tell. Ican only judge from what he 
puts before me. He says the coins are of o certain number of kings. 
The first suspicious thing about them is, that they are all of the first 
year. Now if the author obtained coins of the first year, he must have 
obtained coins of other years. After twenty years of diligent search 
I have obtained few rupecs of the early Pathins of Dehli and not one 
of the Ist year of any king. I never heard of any one having « first 
year of any.of these kings, though some of my correspondents have rupees 
of these early Sultans. They all follow one formula. 

Obverse :—Name and title of Sultan. 

Reverse :-—Name of Khalifah. 

Margin :—Minit and year. 

In the case of gold mohurs the margins are on both sides in severnl 
instances. 

- In the series given by Major Raverty's author not one coin follows 
the formula, But as I have shown the author has followed the formula 
of the rupees of Aurangzib and of those who succeeded him, Hence I 
am led to the conclusion that Major Raverty, ignoring the great labours 
of Mr. Thomas and desiring to give something new and striking to the 
world, has been taken in by a most impudent series of forgeries, the work 
of a man almost, if not altogether, unacquainted with the coins of the 
later Ghazni kings and of the early Pathin Sultans of Dehli. Mr. Thomas 
gives six plates and a number of detached wood cuts to illustrate his 
text. If Major Raverty will publish his author with illustrations, the 
two works can then be compared. It is unfair on the part of Major 
Raverty, not to give the name of his author and to pit him against Mr. 
Thomas. It is only fair perhaps for me to state in conclusion that I 
think Major Raverty has been duped. A careful study of the chro- 
nicles of the Pathan kings would have compelled Major Raverty to put 
the book in his possession into the fire. Nothing in it is of the slightest 
value. 
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